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THROWING THE OLD SHOE, 


T would be, under ordinary circumstances, an ungracious | 
and unwelcome task to write about a pageant when 
it is all over. The flowers are faded, the lights extin- 
guished, the jewels and trappings are laid by, the reaction 
from revelry has set in; and the world plods on in 
its usual course, not without a sense of that natural weari- 
ness which must follow on any extraordinary excitement. 
We are spared, therefore, the difficult duty of enlarging 
upon the bountiful welcome with which London greeted 
the “Sea Kings’ daughter” on Saturday last; and to repeat 
now, in exhausted language, the splendours of Tuesday's 
ceremony, or to follow, with halting and limping steps, the 
diffuse chroniclers of the Royal Marriage, would be something 
little less than an impertinence. But there is a very serious 
moment after all weddings ; and what is true in the domestic 
experience of even the middle class families of England is 
happily true of the highest home in the Empire. We all 
claim to be of that lofty home circle. It was the eldest son of 
England at whose marriage all England claimed to be father 
and “ best man” on Tuesday. We welcome to her and our 
home, as a daughter of our own household, her who one 
day, under Providence, will be Queen of these realms. 
It is the family and social aspect of this event in which 
is its chief significance; and this, at least, is independent of, 
and superior to, the brief ceremonial of a week. As neither 
we nor our readers can now force ourselves to dilate on 
the transient pomps and glories of the Royal Marriage, we 
may as well take it up at that neutral point where the splendid 
melts into the serious. And, as bride and bridegroom depart | 
man and wife, and the real work and business of life begins, it | 
may not, perhaps, be amiss to recall the significance of that | 
rite which depends upon no rubric, and the deep meaning of | 
which no antiquarian has ever fathomed, and, as we fling | 
the old shoe after the young couple, to do as plain fathers 
and mothers do, and forecast, with smiles and with the | 
rainbow tears of hope and good omen, a happy future for them, 
and, because for them, for ourselves. 


Whatever may be the origin of this mystic shoe-throwing after 
the bride, it may serve to preach some lesson and to give some 
hint connected with home; and this is what we are all most 
concerned with. The future, not only of England, but of 
European society, is wrapped up more than at first appears 
in the Royal household of England. Half of the stability, real 
or apparent, of the present French Empire is based on the 
European estimate of the English Alliance; and the visit of 
Navoieon IIL. to Windsor Castle, whatever it might have been 
jor England, was a pledge to Christendom of his reception 
into the family, which is a different thing from the congress, 
of nations. Belgium owes not a little of the prosperity of its 
new dynasty to its domestic connexion with England. The first 
thing that a nation does when, like Greece, struggling with 
difficulty into political life, is to ask to link its fortunes with the 
English throne, and to import our royal and political staple ready 


j 


made into its palaces. If English royalty were to cease to exist, | 


the European States-system would share its catastrophe. The | 
influence of our English Royal family flows far beyond the 
British Empire. Hence the perilous supremacy of moral 
influence which the Prince and Prixcess of Waves are called to 
exercise over the destinies of the civilized world. It is absurd 
to say that there is that vitality and permanence in English 
character and English institutions which could withstand evil 
example, or that there is anything in our own national 
character which is superior to the plastic force of station and 
habit. It is said that Royalty could not have borne a repe- 
tition of George 1V. It is much more to the purpose to mark 
what Queen ADELAIDE, Queen Victoria, and Prince ALBERT 
have done for English character. France is a country which it 
is easy evough to charge with levity, or insouciance, or political 
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by that morality, or lack of it, which is to be found 
in the highest places of France. Very likely we should 
survive, as we have survived, such a Court as that of 
Cartes II. France, too, exists, though the Grand Monarque 
reigned. Of course, the seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
Court life of England or France is now an impossibility, and 
it is certain that the thunder-storm which should clear the air 
of worthless royalties in these days would be different from 
those either of 1688 or 1793. But the point to note is, that 
before that storm burst, there would be a vast collection of 
foul gases to disperse, and we do not welcome a fever for the 
sake of the mild consolations of a convalescence. The tempest 
and the wreck are what they are, even though we can 
thoroughly depend on the lifeboat. 


Thoughts such as these may well suggest themselves at the 
present moment; and though they are pitched in a lower key 
than those which attend the first eager utterance of bridal 
congratulation, they are not the less timely. They are just 
what we all feel when any other boat is launched from the 
calm haven of home into the great sea of life. Fathers and 
mothers—and we are all fathers and mothers on this occasion— 
know from experience what stern realities stand at the church 
door; and at a Royal Marriage a troop of heavier difficulties 
and more trying responsibilities follow in the train of the 
gayest bridal pageant. In the case of the Prixce and Princess 
of Wats, the wedded pair have the rare safeguard of a good 
example. They have but to follow a pathway well marked 
and trodden by the patient footsteps and the long assiduous 
walk of their parents. To us, and to such as we are, it may 
seem that the cares which beset a throne are all but over- 
whelming, and that the crown must always be of heavy iron ; 
but, ‘as thy days, so shall thy strength be.” Life is but life, 
and duty is but duty, though life and duty are ranged on 
different levels; and the epitome of our own family life may 
After all, it seldom 
happens, either in courts or in households, that events of 
heroic dimensions occur. It is only mismanagement that 
turns trifles into importance. History has delighted to trace 
back great events to most insignificant causes, and tells us to 
date wars, revolutions, and Iliads from petty slights and 
inconsiderate neglects. This is just what family life is. Life 
is made up of small things, be it in a palace or in Pentonville. 
It might be difficult, for example, to point to many very 
remarkable instances of the late Prince Consort's wisdom, 
or decision, or exercise of influence in a crisis. Such could 
be selected, no doubt, from his career, and we all dwell 
on them with avidity. But he was equal to emergencies 
only because he was habituated to self-control and to 
careful thought in the commonest things. It is daily lite 
which trains men and women for decisive action in the 
rarer crises; and, happily for kings and princes, their life 
has its daily and inner as well as its ceremonial and public 
side. The Prince of Wares will necessarily bear much of 
the unacknowledged responsibility of rule before he comes to 
the throne. The son who has to stand in his father’s place to 


| a widowed mother must early acquire serious habits, and 


naturally falls into a position which, while it is a delicate, 
is also a graceful and becoming one. Heirs-Apparent have 
not been usually models of filial piety, or of political circum- 
spection, perhaps because Fathers-Regnant are not necessarily 
the most considerate in their family relations; but an Heir- 
Apparent to a Widow-Regnant has rare opportunities of 
developing virtues and acquiring habits which will form the 
best guarantee of his own future. No doubt the duties are 
reciprocal; but the Royal Mother who so well knew how 
to recognise her best political adviser and counsellor in a 
husband who had no political existence, will assuredly not 
forget that her son is a man and a power in the State. Yet 
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what is all this but the ordinary lesson and the common- 
place experience of the simplest life? To bear and to forbear, 
to give and to take, to set about life in simplicity — not 
idealizing it, nor theorizing about it, but taking it just as it 
offers itself —not waiting for the high emergencies and the 
supreme moments of great choice and imperial decision, 
but leaving to the day its sufficient evil, and its more than 
sufficient opportunity for good —this may be a Prince’s, as it 
is also a peasant’s, daily lot. Well nurtured, well trained, well 
educated, with the very choicest and rarest examples in his 
own family—the TrLemacuus of Europe, who has seen many 
cities and many men, the pupil of famous schools, versed in all 
manner of letters, and yet not unfamiliar with kindred 
minds and with tastes of an earnest and hearty English 
cast——-we see no reason why the Berkshire farmer, 
which one of his ancestors boasted to be, and the first 
gentleman in Europe which another affected to be, and cer- 
tainly was not, or why the Bravcrerc of earlier days, should 
not be revived in our future sovereign. The unfulfilled 
promises of those premature and untried paragons, Epwarp VI. 
and Prince Henry, now await their late accomplishment ; and 
they were deficient in at least one claim on a nation’s love, of 
which we have the certainty. One thing Aubert Epwarp 
has done which they did not. He has won and wedded a fair 
young wife; and the man who has wedded a fair young wife 
ias given a pledge to futurity, of which it would be difficult to 
doubt the excellent promise. And so, in the common tongue of 
common men, all England wishes Health and Happiness to the 
bride and bridegroom. Their best Epithalamium was sung in 
that universal joy which rang through every town and village of 
the realm, and which surged over into distant continents on 
Tuesday last. On such an occasion, Empires, like families, 
grow fresh and young again; we rejoice as in the strength of 
our youth; we live once more in the green days of promise 
and of spring ; the hour-glass of life is reversed, and the golden 
sands of hope are abundantly showered down. The experience 
of a happy past kindles into the certainty of a happy future ; 
and national joy and national greeting are for once based, not 
only upon picturesque and sentimental associations, but upon 
the solid rock of actual and proved national blessings. 


POLAND, 


A FTER all the vituperation of the French press, the 
English Government has taken the first step towards 
diplomatic intervention in favour of Poland. Lord Russett has 
proposed to the signataries of the Treaty of Vienna that they 
should take the present occasion to insist on the observance 
by Russia of the provisions in favour of Poland. Some of the 
minor Powers have already assented, and it is thought that 
Austria may be disposed to act in concert with England. 
France may perhaps object to rely on the obnoxious Treaty 
of Vienna, but, for the present, there is no apparent difference 
of substantial policy between the two Great Powers of the 
West. The Emperor of Russia has refused to enter into 
separate negotiation with France, but he may possibly see 
the advantage of limiting the scope of foreign intervention by 
accepting the Treaty of Vienna as the basis of discussion. 
Although the Russian Government has affected to treat 
the rights of Poland as forfeited by the insurrection of 
1831, it would be absurd to argue that the claims of 
foreign States can in any way have been invalidated by 
domestic transactions. The liberty and good government | 
of Poland only formed a part of the objects which the | 
plenipotentiaries of Vienna professedly ae to secure. | 
In 1815, the balance of power was cOnsidered more | 
important than the right of national existence, and the Emperor 
ALEXANDER represented the establishment of a kingdom of 
Poland as a measure wholly distinct from the territorial 
aggrandizement of Russia. It is true that CasTLereacn and’) 
MerTTERNICH were not deceived by so transparent a fiction, but, 
by stipulating for a Polish constitution, they perhaps par- 
tially satisfied their consciences, and they reserved the con- 
tingent right of those future remonstrances which Lord 
RusseELL now proposes to tender. As Lord Patmersron has 
repeatedly said, England was entitled, but not bound, to 
interfere in behalf of Poland. No similar provision authorizes | 
a demand on Austria for concessions in favour of Venice | 
and Hungary; nor, during the continuance of the Neapolitan | 
tyranny, was it sufficiently proved that Lord Wiiiam | 
Benrixcr’s engagements had conferred on the English Govern- 
ment the right or the duty of protesting against the oppression 
of Sicily. It is remarkable that the Power which prepon- 
derated in the Councils of Vienna should, in its grasping 
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eagerness, have been compelled to concede to Europe a 
right of interference in its Polish arrangements. 

Treaties furnish a better foundation for diplomacy than 
abstract theories of justice, and the or to an 
enforcement of the conditions on which Poland was assigned 
to Russia is the possibility that Atexanper II. may be 
prudently willing to recognise his obligations. If an amnesty 
and a national Constitution were offered, the insurrection 
would not subside, and the protesting Governments would be 
embarrassed or baffled. After fifty years of perfidy and 
cruelty, the Poles, having once risen in arms, are not likely to 
trust the promises of the foreign oppressor. Even in the last 
two months, they have suffered inexpiable wrongs, inflicted 
by the Russian troops, without the censure or interference of 
their superiors. As long as the capital and the forts are 
occupied by Russian garrisons, all real power would rest 
with the military commanders, even if a Polish Parliament 
were assembled at Warsaw. If peace were concluded by the 
mediation of foreign Powers, recent offences might be 
nominally condoned; but in a few months the leaders 
of the insurrection would, under some new pretext, be 
despatched to Siberia. Even the atrocious measure of 
the late conscription could scarcely be made the subject of 
diplomatic remonstrance; and, generally, it may be said 
that no security against tyrannical government can be found 
except in absolute separation or in the strength of the subject 
population. Another difficulty consists in the artificial boun- 
daries which were assigned at Vienna to the Kingdom of 
Poland. Lord Russet can say nothing on behalf of entire 
provinces in which the inhabitants are attempting to throw off 
a detested foreign yoke. Lithuania and Volhynia have no 
more definite diplomatic existence than the province of La 
Mancha or the Department of the Seine. The independence of 
Cracow is, indeed, secured by the most definite engagements ; 
but when the Republic was suppressed by the lawless violence 
of the three partitioning Powers, Austria, which is now sup- 
posed to be the ally of England and France, was induced to 
accept the responsibility of seizing the spoil. As the Treaty 
of Vienna provides nothing in favour of one half of Poland, 
and little that is valuable on behalf of the rest, the Russian 
Government would act wisely in instantly acceding to all the 
legal demands of Europe. Lord PaLmerston and Lord 
are not at liberty to use the language which is employed by 
Kossutu, but, on the whole, it must be admitted that, if the 
war is not utterly hopeless, it is more to the purpose than 
regular and legitimate negotiation. The refusal of Russia to 
discuss the question of Poland may possibly afford an opening 
for a more vigorous form of intervention. 


Up to the present time, the insurrection seems to be gaining 
ground, but it is still uncertain whether the national indepen- 
dence has acquired any definite consistency. The assumption 
by Lanaiewicz of supreme power, under the title of Dictator, 
appears to ‘oreign observers premature and indiscreet. The 
successes of a skilful and daring partisan, who has not yet 
created a regular army, can scarcely constitute a sufficient 
title to the obedience of the nation; and the great nobles, who 
are still hesitating before they join the revolt, are not unlikely 
to be repelled by the extravagant pretensions of a patriotic 
adventurer. The Sicilian and Neapolitan insurgents of 1860 
were fortunate in securing a leader who was placed by cir- 
cumstances and by his own superior merit above the reach of 
rivalry; but Lancizwicz has, at present, no pretension to emulate 
the fame of GaripaLpi, and in the midst of a military nation he 
will not fail to find competitors and enemies. WaAsninaTon 
never called himself Dictator when he had carried the war to 
a successful conclusion, and he would have been justly ridi- 
culed if he had assumed any similar title before his exploits 
had deserved the confidence of his countrymen. The failure 
of the Royalists in Vendée was caused or accelerated by the 
incessant struggle of their chiefs for pre-eminence, and for 
supreme command. The most abundant supply of dictators 
is to be found among the contemptible Republics which are 
spread over South America. In the former Polish insurrection, 
the Dictators Cuorickt and Scryzneckt were the veteran 
commanders of the regular army. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the conditions and feelings of Poland are imperfectly 
understood in Western Europe. ‘The mysterious National Com- 
mittee, which has sanctioned the pretensions of Lanaiewicz, 
seems to enjoy the confidence of the most warlike part of 
the population. In the heat of the struggle, a military 
leader can scarcely interfere with the civil Government, and 
if all the chiefs of the insurrection are willing to acknowledge 
the authority of a single general, unity of command may 
involve much practical advantage. 

The Russians, like the Federal American Government, 
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will probably represent the rising as the mere act of a party ; 
and it is possible that the majority of Poles may, at the first out- 
break, have considered immediate resistance inexpedient. Since, 
however, the contest has become serious, all honest men have 
understood the necessity of at least refusing all co-operation 
with the foreign enemy. The savage conduct of the soldiery 
has corresponded with the language of the highest authorities, 
and the Russians themselves have apparently treated the 
struggle as a conflict with a foreign population. The Council 
of State for the Kingdom, and the Municipality of Warsaw, 
have, by resigning their functions, terminated the fiction of 
native local administration. The Marquis Wir.oro.sk1, the 
chief author of the conscription and of all its consequences, 
now concentrates on himself all the odium which attaches 
to an apostate persecutor of his countrymen. The former 
agents of the Russian Government will probably soon find 
that their safety will be best consulted by adopting 
the cause of the insurgents. More chivalrous recruits are 
flocking to the national standard from the Polish colonies in 
all the States of Europe, and it is impossible to watch without 
admiration and sympathy the ready exchange of safety and 
comparative ease for the fearful labour and sufferings of the 
war. The only hope of ultimate success must be founded on 
the disturbances which are expected to take place in Russia 
on the final emancipation of the serfs. It is reported, on 
uncertain authority, that there has been a revolt in the pro- 
vince of Kiew, and the spread of disaffection might compel 
the Government to detain the greater part of the army at 
home. With 150,000 men, scattered over the entire surface 
of Poland, the insurgents may possibly be able to deal; but 
even if the whole nation were in arms, it would be impossible 
to resist the entire strength of Russia. At present, the 
avowed sympathy of England and France would alone preclude 
all thoughts of compromise or submission. 


ALGERIA, 


HE government of Algeria is a small affair as compared 
with the government of India; but still Algeria is, on a 

small scale, to France, so much what India is on a large scale 
to England, that it can never be uninteresting to us to see how 
the French manage the military dependency which they like 
to think they are proud of. The Emperor has for some 
time shown a strong wish to improve the state of things in 
Algeria, and lately he has addressed a letter to Marshal 
Pevissier, the present Governor, in which he has explained his 
views. It is impossible not to suspect that he has studied our 


recent legislation for India, examined the difficulties we have | 


to contend with, and approved of the general course we have 
adopted. He sees that he has very much the same problems 
to solve which we have undertaken to work out, and 
that, unless he is prepared to fall into the great dangers 
which we have only barely avoided—if we can be 
said as yet to have avoided them—he must seek 
safety where we have sought it. The military posses- 
sion of both countries is now tolerably secure, and, 
having got hold of its dependency, each European State 
has to manage so to govern it as not to demoralize 


the conquering race, and to make the dependency, if 


possible, pay its own expenses. The Emperor has precisely 
the same troubles to face with which we are unhappily so 
familiar. The French colonists, as they call themselves, view 
the Arabs as all Europeans view people whom they have con- 
quered, and who are not Europeans. They consider them as 
beings designed by Heaven to serve their betters, and more 
especially to give up all the good land to them. In return, 
they may, if they like, have the blessings of Christianity and 
of aregular police. The ‘Turks, they say, took all the land of the 
tribes they conquered; and this, though scarcely true enough 
to satisfy even the French standard of historical accuracy, is a 
sufficient precedent to warrant the French to do the same, 
for they are civilized Christians, and ought certainly to have 
as much as barbarous Mahometans ever had. But the 
Arabs, like the Hindoos, fade away under this sort of claim, 
when carried out, not with the laxity of Oriental usurpation, but 
with the organized activity of Europeans who have a military 
pene and countless bayonets to support them. The Emperor 

as therefore come to the rescue of the natives. If the Arabs 
are treated in this way, they cannot, he observes, possibly pay 
taxes, and if they do not, the receipts of Algeria will never 
balance the expenses. Nor is it at all clear that, if they are 

ressed too hard, there will be any Arabs to pay taxes at all. 

hey may prefer the desert to the neighbourhood of the 
French, and if they do, Algeria will be as useless a piece of 
property as the sun shines on. The Emperor has, therefore, 
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set himself to teach the French right notions, and to make 
the Arab happy and keep him at home. He guarantees the 
Arab the possession of his land, and he announces that the 
native is the equal of the Frenchman in the eye of the law, 
and that one great Emperor rules impartially over both. 


The Emperor’s letter has raised a storm in Algeria. The 
French colonists are shocked and terrified at the strange and 
horrible notions which have overclouded the good sense of the 
Emperor, and they have begun to say all that the planters of 
Bengal haye been saying the last twenty years, and to say it 
with something of the same fierceness and freedom. But in 
Algeria there is a sterner Governor than Lord Exer can be. 
Marshal Petissier has not the slightest necessity for bowing 
to the local press, nor does his reputation or position depend 
on the applause of colonists. He has accordingly ordered 
the colonists to be quiet. He informs the papers that the 
French settlers are not aggrieved, and must not think them- 
selves to be so, and he will not permit any subscriptions to be 
advertised of sums contributed for the defence of French 
interests. As he conclusively says, the Euprror watches over 
French interests, and so it is perfectly idle to subscribe money 
to have them protected. It is a mere fruitless piece of insolent 
agitation to club together to effect what the Emperor has 
already taken in hand. Probably the Algerian journalists 
could hit on some sort of reply that would not be wholly with- 
out point, if they were allowed; but what Marshal Petissirr 
says is law, and so they are content to be silent. Yet there are 
modes of expressing their feelings with which their Governor 
does not as yet think it seemly to interfere. They are getting up 
deputations to go to Paris, and lay their whole case before 
the Emreror. Perhaps, if they got to the Tuileries, and 
really saw and talked to him, they might persuade him that 
the good old plan of Islamism was the best, and that it was a 
great pity Frenchmen should not get at least as much as 
Turks. The Church, also, has taken the alarm. The Bishop 
of Axerers has directed public prayers to be offered that the 
Crescent may not triumph over the Cross. The French are 
good Christians, and ought to have the property of sad wicked 
heathen. It will raise a smile on the lips of many who 
remember certain passages of Indian history, to see how close 
the parallel between Algeria and India is in this respect, as in 
others, and to recall to their memory how, at one time, the 
Hindoo was to be evangelized by a wholesome tyranny and a 
compulsory casting away of his idols. In times of excitement 
few Europeans can disconnect political and religious triumphs, 
or refrain from asking that fire may come down on the vil- 
lages of the Samaritans. 


Land is the great difficulty in India, and land is the great 
difficulty in Algeria. Whether it would be possible for 
Frenchmen to lead the life of real colonists in Algeria, and to 
occupy and till the ground they seize on, is uncertain. But, at 
any rate, they do not try. It is quite the exception when a 
French settler in Algeria does any hard manual work. He 
depends for labour partly on Arabs, but much more on the 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and Italian immigrants of the lowest 
class who gather there. Very often he does not jabour at all, 
and either lets his land lie waste, and exchanges the horrors 
of farming for the delights of a petty Government office in the 
town, or else he makes it over to tenants and collects what 
rent he can. Naturally, therefore, it is the aim of the French 
settler to get the nominal ownership of as large a quantity of 
the best land as he can. And naturally, therefore, he kicks 
against the maudlin sentimentality which wishes to protect 
the Arabs ‘in their holdings. But the French Government 
has not only to take care that the Arabs are not driven away 
from all the productive land — it has to decide the difficult 
question of the tenure under which the possessions of the 
Arab shall be held. It has to determine what it has cost us 
so much trouble and so many errors to determine in India — 
whether it is better to give the land in absolute ownership to 
individuals, or to hand it over to chiefs who shall pay all the 
dues to the Treasury and arrange as they please the interests 
of their tribesmen and dependents. The latter plan finds 
favour with the Emprror, and it has indisputably the 
advantages of greatly simplifying the collection of taxes, and 
of bringing Europeans chiefly in contact with men of con- 
sideration and self-respect, while it also is in accordance with 
the existing customs and traditions of the Arabs. But the old 
relations of the Arab tribesmen to their chiefs are naturally fading 
away in the presence of European civilization and of a social 

stem so different from their own. The Arab has learnt to 

ink less of his kinsman and more of himself; and so 
strong is the desire among the natives to have private as 
distinguished from tribal ownership, that it is said they 
are going to imitate the example of the French, and to send a 
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deputation to explain their wishes to the Euprror. Their | pressure into granting anything or withdrawing anything, is 
cause has already received the support of Prince Napo.ron, | sure of a certain amount of popularity. But it is a success 
who has warmly urged it in the Council of Ministers with so | of a very fragile and delusive character. No Ministry can 
much success as, on one occasion, to have convinced M. | exist long upon that negative popularity which is based upon 
Barocue; and that unfortunate official had to be ordered by | its inaction, and which is therefore largely compounded of 
the Emperor to unsay the next day all that Prince Narotzon | contempt. Virtuous and courteous debility is a quality of 
had induced him to acknowledge. The Emperor will, of course, | mind useful enough in a stop-gap or a sinecurist; but the 
have his own way ; and it is in the management of such mat- | Ministry that treats the Home Office as a sinecure, to be filled 
ters as the regulation of the conflicting interests of Frenchmen up by the possessor of such qualifications, dangerously trifles 
and Arabs that the Emperor shines. He is wise enough to | with its reputation. The Home Secretary is the one official 
look to England for guidance when English experience can | of the Government whose personal ability presents itself in a 
be useful to him, and he has sufficient penetration to see palpable shape to the experience of the people. If the Foreign 
that, in order to gain a satisfactory position, he must Office goes wrong, they are only wounded in their sentiments, 
thwart the prejudices and cow the opposition of the If a Chancellor of the Exchequer blunders, the chances are 
less enlightened sections of his subjects when they have _ that he is simply burdening one class in favour of another ; so 
no great strength on their side. A despotism of some that, if he makes enemies by his mistakes, he is also making 
sort is quite necessary for the government of such depen- friends. But if a hitch occurs in the mechanism by which 
dencies as India and Algeria ; for the interests of the different | the security of life and property is assured, the evil results, or 
inhabitants and races are so conflicting, and the relations of | at least the terrors of them, are felt by all classes alike. If he 
daily life are so adverse to the spread of justice and honesty, | 80 manages the police, or the punishments of the law, that 
that all would be anarchy and rapine—and oppression, religious order is not preserved, or crime increases, the indignation 
persecutions, and revenge would go on with increasing fury which men who are not politicians feel is something very 
from year to year—unless a strong government was there to | different from the grumbles that are elicited by a rash finance 
settle the great questions which affect the general position of or a wrong-headed foreign policy. The Home Secretary is 
all, and to see that the weak are protected and justice is done. clothed with the elementary functions of Government — the 
Our despotism is that of a representative Government under | protection of life and goods from violence; and if those 
the control of educated opinion. The French despotism is functions are left unfulfilled, there is little solace to be found 
that of a man who has learnt many things in exile, and is in the exemplary discharge of all the rest. 

anxious that the enlightenment of France should not fall short The past week has contributed two illustrations of Sir 
of that of England. Both at this moment are working well | Grong: Grey's characteristic deficiencies. The procession 

for the dependencies they affect; and we cannot refuse to see was a disgraceful specimen of administrative incapacity that 
this, however much, and justly, we may flatter ourselves that | foreign critics will not soon forget. If the Grand Duke 

our system is the surest and best in the long run, Constantine could have been near Temple Bar or at the 

Mansion House on Saturday last, he would have recanted his 
too hasty admiration of the English system of police. A pro- 

SIR GEORGE GREY. cession, indeed, it ceased to be. It was resolved into its com- 

HE fate of the Old Whigs in recent times is, in some | Ponent atoms. Nothing remained but a few carriages floating 

respects, one of the most melancholy of which political about at rare intervals in a boiling sea of mob. - The Princess 
history furnishes an example. They have the credit of had a narrow escape of being received into the embraces of 

having produced the most practical and efficient political the English people with a literal energy upon which she did 
system that the world has seen. The ideas of which, for a 2t count. The reply, on the part of the Home Office, of 

couple of centuries, they have been, with a few interruptions, Corse will be, that all the .disasters of the City por- 


the consistent defenders, are the dominant ideas now. The | tion of the route were due to the break-down of that 
fragment of police which the petty vanity of the Cor- 


extremes between which they held the balance are both 5 “ 

discredited ; and each nation, as it succeeds to the manage- oration has been allowed to keep asunder from the general 

ment of its own affairs, seems only anxious to be governed police organization of the metropolis. But there is no one 

on the principles that were maintained by Mackrxrosn and who is so much to blame for the existence of that anomaly as 

Grey. In England, the same class of ideas has so completely Sir GEORGE Pong eH re yy reform of the City con- 

gained the mastery, for the time at least, over politicians of tinually under his hand for the last ten years. He has 

every class, that Parliamentary conflict is entirely reduced brought in some half-dozen Bills for its accomplishment, 

to questions of detail. But the party that produced those drawn from the Report of Sir Joun Parreson’s Com- 

mission. But he has never even attempted to bring 


ideas scarcely lives to see their triumph. Like NeELson, | , : i 

te te rose a te ae off sine. It is afflicted them to an issue; and after looking helplessly at the difficulty 

with a decline more hopeless than that of the French Legiti- for some six Sessions, he has now abandoned it in despair. 
Nor will it avail him to say that the difficulties of Saturday 


mists, just at the moment when all mankind is prepared to 
listen to its teaching. ‘The Whigs enter into the composition We unexpected, and that, had he foreseen them, he would 


of every Liberal Ministry as a matter of political form. <A have put more pressure upon the lazy and selfish Corporation. 
certain number of Parliamentary politicians would think them- | Unhappily , Saturday was but the rehearsal of the real tragedy. 
selves socially degraded by having to follow a Ministry that | Upon Tuesday the inetliciency of the police under Sir GrorGe 
contained no representative of the accredited Whig families, , @REY'S management bore fruit in all parts of London in the 

actual slaughter of many innocent persons. The uncon- 


But with every year the form becomes more diflicult to observe. ope: : h . 
Partly from defections, partly from an unaccountable failure trollable throng of Saturday might have warned him. But 
the certainty of impending disaster tends rather to paralyse 


in vigour, the great Whig houses have failed to supply official yi 
recruits at all comparable, in their intellectual standard, with , tan to rouse men who are naturally incapable of energy. 


those through whom the party preserved its historic renown Monday and Wednesday brought into notice a similar 
for such a long period of years. The ranks have to be filled | abandonment of a more permanent question. In the midst 
with a dwarfed race, amiable and cultivated, animated by all | of the panic which the garotters produced in November 
the honesty which thorough narrowmindedness can confer, last, the newspapers eagerly discussed the probable alter- 
but possessing no trace of originality or of mental energy. ations of the law which, it was assumed, Parliament would 
For some time past, one of the chief sources of weakness to hasten to entertain, for the purpose of correcting so discredit- 
all Ministries formed upon the Liberal side of the House has able an evil. But those who knew Sir Georce Grey best 
been the traditional necessity of assigning a prominent part in confidently augured that he would neither have the capacity 
it to Whigs of the genuine blue blood. to originate, nor the courage to carry through, anything of 
The present Home Secretary is a typical specimen of the which Sir Josuvua Jens might disapprove. The event has 
feeble race of statesmen with which this conventional necessity answered to their expectation. The one small question of 
has often filled some of the most important offices. At first tickefs-of-leave has been referred to a Commission, which 
sight, he has some qualities which would seem to make him a does not appear to have the slightest prospect of reporting 
useful member of a Government that exists at the will of the till it will be far too late in the Session for any change of 
House of Commons. His gentle temper and extreme pliability the law. So far, therefore, as this matter is concerned, next 
secure for him, among members of Parliament, that negative November will find us as ill protected as we are now. 
appreciation which is accorded to those who do not disturb Sir Grorce Grey, in the meantime, absolutely refuses to 
the even tenor of a lazy Session by importunate activity. put into force even the imperfect provisions of the present 
A man who never is provoked into a rough word, who law which enable him to cancel the tickets-of-leave of those 
never says anything sufficiently definite to be by possibility who are known to have returned to their old courses of crime. 
indiscreet, and who can always be squeezed by adequate The much wider question of secondary punishments he 
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refuses to touch at all. He will not even go through the 
decorous subterfuge of sending it toa Commission. As far 
as can be discovered, all the comforts which Lord Carnarvon 
so forcibly described as appertaining to the condition of a 
convict in gaol —the high diet, the warm bath, the footstool, 
and all the rest of it— will still continue to cheer his 
temporary seclusion from the society he loves. That one 
darker shade has just been introduced into the picture of 
the prisoner’s paradise is due, not to Sir Grorce Grey, 
but to a private member. That Mr. Appertey should 
have been able, in the teeth of the Home Secretary, to 
carry a reform in the criminal law by a majority of 
two to one, shows how deeply the office has sunk in 
the estimation of the House of Commons under the 
management of its present possessor. It is a consolation 
to be assured by that division that the public security does 
not lie at the mercy of any one man’s incapacity. If the 
Home Secretary will not reform the defects of the criminal 
law, others can be found who will. Perhaps, even in spite of 
Sir Josnva JeBp, the House of Commons may next insist upon 
adding the discomfort of a meagre diet to the terrors of the 
lash. But this transfer of the initiative is the symptom of 
profound incompetence in the Minister, and cannot continue 
without public injury. Legislation on such matters is certain 
to be conflicting and confused, if it is left to the care of any 
one that likes to take it up. Such legislation may be better 
than nothing at all, just as Lynch law is better than no law at 


all. The evils it brings with it might be endured patiently if | 


they were inevitable. But it is hard that we should bear 
them merely that we may observe a traditional punctilio of 
the great Whig Houses. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI 


ARDINAL ANTONELLI'S reputation for statesmanlike 

capacity is so general that it must probably be well founded. 
It is true that the recent policy of the Holy See appears to indi- 
cate but moderate ability, as it consists in an obstinate adher- 
ence to the doctrine that concession is sinful, and therefore 
impossible. During ANTONELLI's tenure of office, the Papal 
dominions have been largely reduced, and the rival preten- 
sions of the Italian Kingdom have, for the first time, gravely 
menaced the very existence of the Temporal Power. A politi- 
cal system which has been on the whole unsuccessful, and 
which is condemned by almost all the statesmen of Europe, 
seems, at first sight, not to constitute for its chief agent and 
author an obvious title to a great reputation. Neverthe- 
less, Cardinal ANTONELLI would not have been respected 
and feared unless he had been a man of remark- 
able ability. In asserting the high and _ semi-divine 
pretensions of his master, he has probably chosen 


the wisest course which was open to him in the midst of 

conflicting difficulties. Basing his firm refusal of concession 

on the pretext of religious duty, he has, for opposite purposes, 

profited at the same time by the character of the Porr and by | 
his own. Good men respected Pius IX. because, though | 
silly, he was sincere; and diplomatists candidly admitted that 
the Secretary oF STATE was too sensible a man to believe in his | 
own professions. In a popular novel, an energetic man of business | 
throws the responsibility of all harsh decisions on a sleeping | 
partner, whom he is, according to his own account, unable | 


The Pore may set Italy at defiance as long as he is pro- 
tected by France ; and if a refusal to acknowledge accomplished 
facts is not at present likely to recover the Legations or the 
Marches, it may, under favourable circumstances, facilitate an 
attempt to undo the results of Italian policy and arms. The 
Government of Turin has lately taken a lesson from its adversary 
by declining to negotiate where there is no ground for mutual 
understanding. ANTONELLI has the merit of greater originality, 
and he was able to convert his policy into a kind of sacred 
axiom. Pius IX. and his Minister were so well adapted to 
one another’s qualities and defects, that their long-continued 
harmony is less surprising than their recent quarrel. Weak 
men, especially of the fanatical species, entertain a superstitious 
admiration for worldly and unscrupulous ability, and the courtly 
Cardinal was probably regarded by the Hoty Fatuer as a 
bold and ingenious diplomatist, who might be trusted to waive, 
for the good of the Church, even ecclesiastical difficulties of 
conscience. The tact and the practised craft of the statesman 
offered a security against the ridicule which might have 
attached to the awkward bigotry of the priest. The Porr 
might be intent on earning his own salvation, and the Srcre- 
TARY OF STATE on amassing a fortune; but both were equall 
determined that the sovereignty should be maintained, 
and that the administration should not be seriously 
reformed. Nothing is more curious, in public or private 
life, than the eager confidence which saints generally 
repose in sinners. It must be confessed that the reliance is 
not always reciprocal, but it was enough for Cardinal An- 
TONELLI to know that, in the main point, Pivs IX. would be 
invincibly obstinate. If, in a moment of weakness, the 
persecuted Head of the Church made a rash overture to a 
heretic Government, his Minister knew that he might safely 
disavow the words of the Hoty Farner as soon as he had taken 
an opportunity of reviving his courage. 

The only impediment to Cardinal AwnroneLwt’s official 
felicity consisted in the pertinacious rivalry of Monsignor DE 
Mérope. ‘The Pore probably trusted the Minister whom he 
knew to be exempt from fanaticism, but he liked the courtier 
who shared his own belief .and exaggerated his zeal. 
Monsignor pE Mérope was the originator of Lamoricrére’s 
inglorious campaign, and he still professes confidence in the 
absurd Papal army. The Cardinal would probably not 
willingly singe a single heretical hair, unless persecution 
served some practical purpose. The Chamberlain has all the 
fierceness of an ancient inquisitor, and the Porg, without 
sharing in his sanguine hopes, probably takes pleasure in the 
dreams of a bolder imagination. If it is useful to keep the 
French garrison, it is also pleasant to menace and irritate the 
protecting Government. Pius 1X. esteems both his advisers 
for their different merits, and they naturally detest each 
other. 

It is not certain how far Monsignor pe Mérope is directly 
responsible for the recent afiront offered to his rival, but 
there seems to be little doubt that the immediate authors of 
the outrage relied on powerful protection. The circumstances 
which occasioned the rupture are curiously illustrative of the 
adininistrative condition of the Roman States. One of the 
interminable political trials which are familiar to Italian 
despots had been proceeding for several months, when it 
appeared that the prisoner had corresponded with a confidential 
dependant of the Minister. Cavaliere Faustt was an early 


to bring over to his own generous views; and Cardinal | friend of NToveL1, and he still enjoys his domestic and 
ANTONELLI, in making a similar use of the head of the , official intimacy. If a person in such a position has really 
sacred firm, enjoyed the great advantage of citing an obstinacy | engaged in any patriotic design, it may be inferred that 
and a piety which are genuine. As there was nothing to | the Papal system has tired out its most natural supporters. 
be got by concession, it was clearly convenient to entertain | As the nature of the correspondence is not stated, Favsti 
u conscientious antipathy to negotiation; and the sagacity | may perhaps only be guilty of acquaintance with a sus- 
of the Minister has been vindicated by the result of his steady | pected conspirator; but in either case, it seems strange that he 
reliance on the motives which caused both the origin and the | should have been arrested without any previous communica- 
continuance of the French occupation. Although the , tion to his patron. Papal Ministers are not likely to respect 
Emperor Naro.ron has repeatedly threatened the Pore with conventional commonplaces about the impartiality of justice, 
abandonment to his fate, Cardinal ANToNELLI has understood | and the impropriety of paying respect to persons. Italian 
that, as the garrisun was not established for the sake of the | justice of the antique type respects nothing else, and a 
Porr, it would not be withdrawn as long as its maintenance | Secretary of State knows that, if he is treated as a 
could gratify the ambition or vanity of France. In 1860, M. pr | private man, a deliberate insult is intended. The prelate 
LA Gueronnikre published an official pamphlet to prove that who ordered the arrest, and the instigators of his conduct, 
the Pore ought to be contented with a municipal sovereignty | evidently intended either to drive AnToneLtt from office, 
over a population which was to devote itself to the unam- or to lower his authority if he submitted in_ silence. 
bitious worship of ruins. In 1863, the same writer, still | The Cardinal gratified their wishes by resigning, and it is 
speaking with a certain official authority, affects a sentimental | not yet known whether he has exacted satisfaction as a condi- 
reverence for the Pore and the ‘Temporal Power, and heaps | tion of his return to office. According to the latest accounts, 
obloquy and contempt on the Italian nation, and on the | Favsri was not released from prison ; but it seems impossible 
Government which it has chosen. The Porr’s Minister has | that he should be abandoned by a chief who has just found 
not, perhaps, caused the change, but he was clear-sighted | himself indispensable to his Government. 

enough to judge that it would probably be effected. As the quarrel has been patched up, Antonetir will 
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will perhaps be made to effect a reconciliation with Turin ; and 
in any case, the incoming Pope, according to all former precedent, 
will select a new Secretary of State. He will be fortunate if he 
findsas able and dispassionate an adviser to counteract the impru- 
dent vehemence of priests and courtiers. Clerical government 
is most tolerable when it is administered by those who approxi- 
mate to the condition and sentiments of laymen. The open 
display of fanaticism is inexpedient in all cases except those 
in which bigotry is backed by superior force. In dealing 
with Cardinal AnToneLut, foreign Ministers believe that their 
arguments are understood, although they may not be ostensibly 
appreciated. It would be far more disagreeable to negotiate 
with a violent enthusiast like Mfropr, than to be baflled by 
conventional statements of the Porr’s incapacity to make con- 
cessions. On the whole, the Pore has done well in refusing 
to accept the resignation, and he would have shown stil! more 
unquestionable wisdom if he had interfered to prevent the 
offensive arrest of Faust. 


RUSSIA, 


F is only after some experience that we realize the diffi- 

culty of understanding the ways and wishes of foreign 
nations. Our first rude idea, that the different nations of the 
Continent are only distinguishable by the degrees of ill-success 
with which they strive to come near the supreme English 
pattern, is apt to cleave to us in forms of increasing subtlety, 
however much we devote ourselves to making out what Con- 
tinentals are really like. Every Englishman would own, in the 
abstract, that the future of Poland would be much easier to 
divine if we could but comprehend what the more enlightened 
and liberal of the Russian population think of the insur- 
rection, and how it affects them. But it is hard work to pass 
into the position of those who, with Russian feelings, watch 


impartial opinion on amovement which has obtained proportions 
of such unexpected greatness. In a dim and vague way, how- 
ever, we hear that great changes have been going on, since 
the accession of the present Emperor, in Russian tecling and 
opinion, and we can form a faint guess at the mode in which 
the few Russians who can read, and write, and think, 
must view events in Poland. Nor ought we to think 
lightly of the recent burst of intellect and feeling in [ussia, 
because those who are affected by it are few in number 
when compared with the whole bulk of the population. In 
such a crisis asthe Empire is passing through, it is the few who 
think and act for the many, and the fate of Europe for the next 
quarter of a century may be determined by the impression 
which Poland and the Western supporters of Poland produce 
on that small portion of the Russian nation which is capable of 
judging it rightly, and of thinking calmly over the policy and 
destiny of their country. It would be as great a mistale to 
look at the Polish insurrection only from the Polish side as it 
would be to forget Austria while defending Hungary, or to 
despise the aims and power of the Federal States lecause 
the courage and the gallantry of their adversaries enlist qur 
sympathies. 

Out of the mass of obscurity in which all that is Russian 
lies enveloped, there stands in tolerable clearness the fact, that 
the Russian intellect is now working in three main directions. 
There is, of course, the action of the Government, and of all those 
who desire nothing more than that things should remain as they 
are. But although there may be able men who adopt the policy 
of an inactive Conservatism, we can scarcely speak of this as an 
intellectual movement. It is rather, as Mr. Cartyte would 
say, the beaver-like faculty exercised in putting new mud on 
an old creaky dam. But there are many intellectual men in 
Russia full of new thoughts, and ardent with the ardour of 
believers in an untried theory and of champions of a new 
cause. In the first place, there are those who look to England 
as their model. They do not pin their faith on Parliamentary 
Government very largely, for they are obliged to own that 
there are few Russians who are fit to be representatives, and 
still fewer who are fit to be electors. But they maintain that 
the foundation of English liberty is not Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, but the security of the individual citizen. They do not 
ask for any great alteration in their form of government, 
but they long for the day when every Russian may say and 
print what he pleases, and may cast intv prison any rash 
official who illegally arrests or annoys him. A second set 
look to France as the sun of their sky. ‘They see the height 


what is going on, and do their best to form an honest and | 


Court to negotiate with France, and by the recent modification | and humiliating the nobility. 
of the Emperor's policy. When a vacancy occurs, some attempt the Emperor their nominee, and it would compel him to 


sobebiy retain his position to the close of the present reign. | of human bliss in an Empire founded on democratic suffrage. 
is diplomatic duties are simplified by the refusal of the Italian This would give them the dear delight of trampling upon 


It would, they think, make 


| move with the West, and at the same time make France 

the arbitress of the direction the West should take. Lastly, 
there is a party which sees the hope of the future in Pan- 
| slavism, and looks to swallow up not only Turkey, but 
| also a great part of Austria, in a great Panslavist Empire, of 
which Russia shall be the head and the Greek faith the pre- 
vailing creed. To the minds of its members the West 
| seems worn out, without a creed, without a principle 
of coherence, and fast losing itself in the awful abyss 
of ungodliness and free trade. So far as we can venture to 
speculate on people so remote and so little known as the 
_ Russians — people who have no literature and whose news- 
| papers are unintelligible—we imagine that all these conflicting 
intiuences tend to promote intellectual life, that intellectual 
life really carries Russia fast in the direction of Western 
thought, and that England, rather than France, supplies that 
element in Western thought which promises to be pre- 
dominant. 


But Russia is going through, not only an intellectual, but a 
social revolution. Learned men are translating, for the benefit 
of the Upper Ten Thousand, Les Misérables and Orley Farm ; 

and at the same time the old relations of the landlord and the 
cultivator are melting away, and the serf is stepping suddenly 
into the position of a free labourer. In order to understand 
the feelings with which this change fills the serf, we must 
picture to ourselves men who have long had a consciousness 
that they were rising to a new state of things, and who have 
nursed from their infancy the dream of a golden time which 
was to be theirs, and who yet have had little experience of 
practical life, and whose ideas are strictly limited by the 
horizon within the circumference of which they were born. 


Suddenly, men so situated, and animated with such hopes, 


have been told that a good Emperor has begun to reign, 


| sufferers. 


and that his goodness is shown by setting them 
free. And if they have been bewildered by the an- 
nouncement, their :masters have been even more bewildered. 
The great owners of land, the men who live in the atmosphere 
of the Court, who are acquainted with foreign countries, and 
whose large possessions save them from immediate pressure, 
have passed through the crisis with comparative ease. But 
the minor nobles, the nobles who would be the gentry of 
Russia if Russia had gentry, have been rudely shaken by the 
blow of this unexpected edict. Possibly, it may be for the 
benefit of the country in the long run that they should be swept 
away; but those who know any English county will appre- 
ciate the importance of a change which should tear the lesser 
gentry from their holdings. ‘The Court has not concealed its 
indifference at the fate which awaits them. When the Grand- 
Duke ConsTaNTINE was told some time ago that, if emancipa- 
tion was carried out, the noblesse would be ruined, his signifi- 
cant reply was a sweeping wish that the nodlesse generally 
might be spit upon. Spitting upon minor gentlemen is a 
trifle to Grand Dukes; but it is very disagreeable to the 
Their heart has been taken out of them. They 
have no spirit left to try to thwart, or govern, or help 
the serfs; and then, if agrarian disturbances follow the 
consummation of the independence of the “ souls ” which used 
to form the standard of value of a Russian estate, the gentry 
cannot be relied on to give the Government any effectual aid. 
Nor is this all. The army on which the Government leans is, 
in a great measure, officered by members of the lesser nobility ; 
and nothing, we may imagine, can be more natural than that 
young men who have, as it were, been sent adrift into the 
world by change, should regard change as the mistress of 
their own fortunes, and should look with longing eyes to that 
region of Western ideas which the Government has acknow- 
ledged to have supplied the main influence that has brought 
about serf-emancipation. 


If Russia is thus setting herself, in many different ways and 
from many different causes, to bring herself and her thoughts 
within the pale of European civilization, any end of the Polish 
insurrection which drove her back on herself, and awakened 
with new intensity the blind brutal lust of Muscovite domi- 
nation, would be as much to be regretted as a great defeat and 
massacre of the insurgents. Exactly as, in dealing with 
Prussia, we must remember that to treat its miserable 
Government too harshly would be to damp and thwart the 
honest efforts of its Parliament and people, so it 
is obvious that we cannot wish the fatal mistake of 
which the Russian Government has been to be 
visited with a punishment which should draw the whole 
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Russian people into hostility against the West. War against 
Russia would be a European calamity. It would mulct Prussia 


of the left bank of the Rhine, simply because she has the bad 


luck to have an old honest fool of a cavalry officer for a King, 
and it would throw back, perhaps for long years, the rising 
freedom of Russia. That iniquities like this odious political 
conscription should be somehow redressed, is a feeling 
that overpowers every other; otherwise, we confess we 
think it quite as important for Europe that Russian Liberalism 
should be helped on its course, as that the Poles should once 
more try an experiment in which they have so often failed, 
though it is one which we should heartily rejoice to see suc- 
cessful. Now that the appeal to arms has been made, the Poles 
and Russians must fight it out, and Englishmen cannot avoid 
sympathizing with the weaker party. But, however much we 
may sympathize, we cannot directly influence the issue of the 
struggle. Nevertheless, we have our part to play, and it must 
be played, in the interest of Russia, and of the best and noblest 
elements of Russian society, no less than in the interest of jus- 
tice and of the honour of England. We can lift up our voice 
on behalf of the rights of Poland, and ask that she shall have 
what treaties once ensured that she should have. It is true that, 


if this is refused, we have no apparent and immediate remedy. | 


It would do much more harm than good to enforee our demands 
at the point of the sword. But ii we make the demand tem- 
perately, and in a friendly spirit, all that is liberal in Russia, 
and that looks to the West, will feel that England, as the 
chief representative of the West in Russian eyes, has done her 
duty, and has come up to what might be expected of her. 


We should only mislead and confuse our Russian friends if 


we did not at this crisis speak out. Although what we say is 
nominally said against their Government, they would have a 
secret sorrow if we did not give them the example of protesting 
in behalf of justice and freedom. A war would make them 
sink all other feelings in a burning desire to defend their 
country, and to take the vengeance they would conceive to be 
their due; but they would rather hear the words of wisdom 
and friendly reproof from us than not. To avoid embittering 
them, and, at the same time, to prove to them that their ideal 
of Western honesty and courage is not a mistaken one, ought 
to be the double object we should keep steadily in view 
during all the negotiations to which the troubles of Poland 
may give rise. 


AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 


lage Republicans in the North, who are pleased with | 
everything, derive especial gratification from the first 
attempt of the army to interfere in politics. Nine or ten 
regiments from Illinois have threatened to treat the State _ 
authorities as traitors, if they persevere in their recent 
attempts to prepare the way for peace. General Rosencranz, 
seeing apparently an opening for a military leader, has ex- 
ressed similar opinions; and either in submission to the 
dictation of the troops, or perhaps by an intelligible reaction, 
the Democratic proposal of negotiation has for the present 
been suspended. As the army bears the brunt of the war, it 
might have been supposed that it would not be disinclined to 
relieve itself from the hardships and dangers of an inglorious 
campaign ; but it is easy to persuade soldiers that the advocates 
of peace cripple their means of action, or that the prize of | 
their labours is about to be wantonly sacrificed by the 
slackness of politicians. ‘The protest of the North-Western 
regiments would be an alarming symptom if it were any- 
thing more than an exceptional irregularity; but there is 
at present no serious danger of the establishment of 
military rule. The soldiers have not had time to- 
forget the habits and sympathies of civilians, and they 
are entirely dependent on their States or on the Federal” 
Government for maintenance and pay. American adminis- 
tration is fortunately not centralized after the fashion of the 
European Continent, nor would any usurping general find 
himself master of the people because he had taken forcible 
possession of a capital city. The mutinous agitators of the 
camp would themselves think it intolerable to obey a military 
chief when the war was over. Yet those politicians who 
encourage the intervention of the army in pending contro- 
versies may hereafter regret their unscrupulous regard for the 
success of their own faction. A brigade which passes reso- 
lutions in favour of war merely encourages the predominant — 
party at home; but ifthe army of the Potomac or of the Mis- 
sissippi were to adopt opposite opinions, it might at once render 
peace inevitable by concluding an armistice with the enemy. 
General M‘CLELLAN, when he is restored to high command, 
will be far more powerful than any of the present commanders 
of the army. It is said that General Hooker is weeding his 
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troops of moderate politicians, end that he will thortly be 


exclusively surrounded by pure Abolitionists; but if a general 
once identifies his army with a faction, it is easy to foresee 
that the rival party will also organize forces of its own. 
Although foreigners are always liable to error in their esti- 
mate of the comparative strength of parties, there seems to 
be strong reason for believing that the permanent predomi- 
nance of the Democrats is about to revive after a temporary 
interruption. 

The Conservative party expected that the Prrstpent would 
modify his recent policy immediately after the meeting of the 
new Congress. There must be some danger in the counsels 
of a Cabinet where Mr. Sewarp represents political prudence 


_and moderation; yet the Secretary or State is suspected by 


the extreme Republicans of a respect for possibility and expe- 
diency which is by no means to be traced in his official des- 
patches. The absurd phraseology of his not injudicious refusal 
to comply with the French proposals has, for the moment, revived 
his popularity even with the frantic supporters of the war; but 
an increase of his influence was supposed to represent a new 
leaning on the part of the Prestpent to Democratic measures. 
The opponents of the Republican policy, whatever may be 
their present professions, must, consciously or unconsciously, 
promote the restoration of peace. The North, after stupendous 
military efforts which can scarcely be repeated, attempted to 
secure victory by the reckless plan of proclaiming a n 


_ revolt. The first step towards prudence will be the abandon- 


ment of the slaves, and the responsibility of the discreditable 
retractation will chiefly rest with the unprincipled promoters of 
the Proclamation. Having flung away its poisoned weapon, 
the North will discover that success in a fair contest has 
already been proved unattainable. In accepting a com- 
promise, Mr. Lixcotn will not be more inconsistent than in 
his former transition from mere disapproval of «secession to 
internecine war. 

The obscure skirmishes reported in the latest American 
accounts can have no material effect on the fortune of the 
campaign; but the delay of the meditated attacks on Vicks- 
burg and Charleston seems to imply a probability of failure. 
One Federal gunboat which passed the batteries of Vicksburg 
without injury has since been captured by the Confederates in 


, the Red River, and it is evident that, even if the whole flotilla 


proves itself invulnerable, the passage of the river will still be 
interdicted to all trading vessels. The North-West has 
engaged earnestly in the war for the purpose of opening the 
Mississippi, and if the same object is found to be attainable 
only by negotiation, the principal reason for hostilities will 


_ become an unanswerable argument for peace. It is by no 


means certain that the decision may not be accelerated by a 
decisive defeat. General Rosencranz has remained for two 
months stationary on the ground which he occupied after the 
battle of Murfreesborough, and the Confederates have succeeded 
in cutting the line of the Louisville and Nashville railway, which 
connects him with his base of operations. He appears not to 
have been strong enough to attempt the conquest of Eastern 
Tennessee, where he might perhaps have met with some 
partisans of the Union. Like General Hooxer in Virginia, 
Rosencranz is barely able to hold his ground; and in a cam- 
paign of invasion, failure to advance is almost equivalent to 
defeat. The main Confederate army round Vicksburg is 
perhaps equal in numbers to the besieging force, and it has 
lately been strengthened by the arrival of General Van Dorn 
from the other side of the Tennessee. In two months the 
summer heats will begin to render the marshes which are 
occupied by the Federal troops more dangerous than 
the guns of the enemy; and at the same time, the 
greater part of the Northern armies will disband, in 
conformity with the terms of their engagement. For 
some weeks before his retirement, the soldier will be natu- 
rally unwilling to incur risks which it will, after so short 
an interval, no longer be his duty to encounter. 
Notwithstanding the furious declamation of Republican 
orators and journalists, there is really no feeling of animosity 
on either side which ought to deter the advocates of peace 
from efforts at reconciliation. Vehement appeals to passion 
and prejudice generally indicate a suspicion that it is necessary 


to stimulate sluggish propensities to anger. At the beginning 
‘of the war, the entire North was shocked by the sudden dis- 


covery that the Union was not destined to eternal duration ; 
but until the attack on Fort Sumter produced a sudden burst 
of resentment, all parties in the Free States had habitually 
admitted that secession, if it actually took place, could 
not be remedied by force. The Northern armaments, 
in turn, took the South by surprise; and the heroism of the 
Confederate Government and population has been ae by 
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the desperate resistance which has been successfully offered 
to an unexpected invasion. The violence of war has, in 
many instances, embittered hostile feelings; but both belli- 
gerents have learned mutual respect, and they know that 
neither has occasion to be ashamed of its military qualities. 


so well justified on both sides. The Federal Government was 
morally entitled to try the sincerity of the seceders by arms, 
and the experiment has proved that the Confederate States 
were strong and resolute enough to claim the independence 
which they have won. It was a great achievement for a 
peaceful community to send an army of several hundred 
thousands into the field, and to persevere in the attempted 
conquest after two years of costly and unsuccessful warfare. 
The defence of the South is still more brilliant ; and its success 
furnishes the best reason for discontinuing an attempt which 
has become altogether hopeless. 


WOOD v. IRON. 


HE House of Commons, in rejecting Mr. Linpsay’s motion, 
cannot be taken to have expressed any opinion in favour 
of the Admiralty project for the construction of wooden ships. 
No one, in fact, supported the Government on this ground, 
and the vote amounts to nothing more than a declaration that 
it would be improper for Parliament to relieve Government 
of its responsibility in matters of detail, however important. 
This may be right, but the consequences of the vote may be 
very serious if it should induce the Government to persist in 
a plan which is more transparently absurd than anything 
which even the Admiralty has done for many years. 

An ex post facto argument to justify a course originally 
adopted on very different grounds is always open to sus- 
picious comment; and though the case made by Admiral 
Rosson in favour of building bad ships is extremely inge- 
nious, it is impossible to forget that the reasons which he 
puts forward are not those upon which the resolution of the 
Admiralty was based. The history of the whole transaction 
is a curious example of the power of the Admiralty to set at 
nought the will of the House of Commons. In 1861, a large 
vote was taken expressly for the construction of iron ships. The 
Government—keeping, no doubt, as Lord Patmerston alleges, 
within the strict limits of legality—diverted a considerable 
portion of this vote to the purchase of timber. That they 
should have been able to do so shows how illusory the appro- 
priation of credits is under our system, unless the Government 
are content to carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the law. 
However, the timber was bought, and in 1863 the Admiralty 
found themselves in the novel and peculiar position of having an 
excellent stock of seasoned timber on hand, and the tempta- 
tion was irresistible to make a show of economy by using it 
up for purposes for which it was not fitted, instead of laying 
out hard cash in contracts for iron. For this reason, and this 
reason alone, Lord CLareNnce PaGet announced the intention 
of building five new wooden ships, to be covered with armour- 
plating, admitting, at the same time, that there were great 
advantages in iron. 

Lord PaLmerston, on the same occasion, took up the same 
untenable ground. “ It was quite clear,” he said, “ that it 
“ would be cheaper to use timber already paid for than to 
“use iron which would have to be paid for.” Even without 
Sir Morton Pero’s experience in business, it is easy to see 
the truth of his retort, that it would be much more economical 
to let the timber lie where it was, or to sell it, than to use it 
for purposes for which it was confessedly unfit. This 
was so obvious, indeed, that Lord Patmersron. was forced 
to give a pledge that nothing should be done in the matter 
until the House of Commons should have had an opportunity 
of fully considering the subject. The issue being thus raised, 
a brief was given to Admiral Ropixson to make the best 
argument he could for wood against iron, and to prove that 
the superior wisdom for which the Admiralty claimed credit 
last year in having built their Warriors and Black Princes of 
iron was, after all, a blunder and a folly, compared with the 
unerring instinct which had led the Emperor of the Frencu to 
put iron armour upon wooden hulls. So sudden and complete 
a change of ground is a little startling; but the official de- 
fenders of the Admiralty are of course entitled to a hearing 
when they say that the only good thing which the Admiralty 
has done for years is a grievous mistake, and it is much to 
the credit of the Admiral’s advocacy that none of the speakers in 
the debate of Thursday evening were able to do more than repeat 
the arguments which his paper contained. Let us see, therefore, 
what Admiral Rosrnson’s reasons are worth ; and first, itmay be 
well totake account of the admissions which he is obliged to make. 


Since the time of the Long Parliament, no civil war has been | 
/ and the additional danger which ensues in case of a ship 


These are not unimportant. Iron ships, it is allowed, can be con- 
structed of larger size, and are much stronger, and beyond all 
comparison more durable, than wooden hulls—an ission 
which involves in it the additional consideration that th 

will cost much less in annual repairs. Against this there is 
an attempt to set off the weakness of a single thin skin of iron, 


running on to a sharp reef of rocks. The example of the 
Great Eastern, which has surviveda shock that would have 
destroyed almost any other ship in the world, shows how fatile 


_ his objection is. It reduces itself, in fact, to the cost of an inner 


skin, which, for this purpose, may be of very moderate thick- 
ness. It does not follow even that there need be any appre- 
ciable expense in this method of construction, because the same 
weight of iron, if divided into two skins, would give more 
rigidity as well as safety than if it were concentrated into one. 

Practically, therefore, it may be taken to be established, 
without any qualification, that in point of strength, durability, 
and economy in repairs, a wooden ship will bear no com- 
parison with one which is framed in iron. The only disad- 
vantages which Admiral Rosryson can discover in iron ships 
are, first, that they foul more quickly than wooden vessels, 
and require more frequent cleaning in order to preserve their 
maximum of speed—an evil which, even if it should not yield 
to scientific treatment, is of comparatively small moment, 
as the experience of our packet companies has fully proved. 
Secondly, it is said that iron ships are in greater danger 
from submarine guns, about which it will be time enough 
to speak when such weapons have been brought into 
use. Thirdiy, the Admiral insists on the difficulty of 
getting good iron, which will cure itself when the Govern- 
ment demand becomes sufficiently large and constant. And, 
lastly, it is said that the durability of iron ships is a positive 
disadvantage, because they may perhaps become obsolete before 
they are worn out. The last objection brings the list to an appro- 
priate climax, and shows better than any comment the trumped- 
up character of these newly discovered defects of iron ships. But 
it is worth while to notice that the argument is reinforced by 
the high authority of the French Minister of Marine, who cer- 
tainly has chosen to build his plated ships of wood, for the very 
excellent and sufficient reason that the facilities which we possess 
in England for the construction of large iron vessels do not exist 
in France. ‘To this it is added that very bad weather has had 
no effect upon the Gloire—a statement for which we should 
like to see the authority. After all, the Gloire has not had a 
great many weeks of actual service at sea, and though she still 
holds together, it would require a more careful examination 
than any officer of the English Admiralty is likely to have 
made of her, to say that the first symptoms of dissolution are 
not already to be detected. When she has stood a year's 
cruise without getting leaky, it will be time enough to claim 
for her the merit of having almost equal strength with the 
Warrior, which has hitherto been declared by the Admiralty 
to be so very superior a model. 


Except the question of comparative cost and inconvenience 
in getting the vessels built, these are all the reasons which 
the Admiralty have to produce in support of their foregone 
conclusion to proceed in exactly the opposite direction to 
that which their own experiments and the unanimous 
opinion of scientific and practical men point out. On 
the score of expense, no doubt a plausible case is made 
for saying that the original cost of an iron ship is greater 
than that of a wooden hull with armour fittings. To a 
certain extent this is probably true, though the more costly 
may nevertheless be the more economical vessel. But in 
reality the estimates put forward are nothing but guesses. 
The Admiralty never has known—and seems determined that 
it never will know — within 50 per cent. what any of its 
ships have cost to build.. A margin of error as large as this 
was proved to exist in the case of the Orlando and her 
sister frigate, and, indeed, to be the rule rather than the 
exception. It is true there is now a pretence of greater 
accuracy, but it is the merest pretence. With the best 
system of management and accounts, it would be almost 
impossible to determine the cost of a particular ship built 
among many others in a yard where thousands of work- 
men are employed, now on this ship, now on that, and where 
the construction of new ships and the repairing of old ones are 
carried on together by the same staff of shipwrights. But, 
whatever a private shipbuilder might be able to work out in 
the shape of an approximate estimate of the cost of a ship, it 
is the wildest absurdity to place any reliance upon such figures 
when furnished by an establishment which does not even put 
itself to the trouble of periodical stock-taking. If any corrobo- 


ration were needed for treating the Admiralty estimates of cost 
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as mere figures of the imagination, it would be supplied by a 
comparison of the work promised with the work done. In the 
face of these facts, it is not easy to accept as a well-ascertained 
fact the alleged cost of the Royal Oak and other ships. 
Admiral Ropinson guesses it at 168,000/., which is probably 
correct within a margin of forty or fifty per cent. From this 
estimate he deduces the comparative cost of iron and wooden 
ships of the class of the Hector and Valiant, making the one 
214,0001/., and the other 187,000/.— showing that the substi- 
tution of wood for iron would effect a saving in the first cost of 
about 12} per cent. For this paltry economy it is thought 
worth while to sacrifice the strength and durability of the 
navy, and, we might add, to sacrifice economy also. We 
should like Admiral Ropison to say how many years the 
Royal Oak could keep the sea without costing far more in 
extra repairs than the 12} per cent. which it is proposed to 
save. It is not simply a question of spending more money 
for the sake of building a navy that would last for ever; but 
if everything were taken into account, and it were required to 
keep the country provided with a fleet of armoured vessels at 
sea for a period of only five or even three years, it would cost 
less money to build them of iron than to construct makeshifts 
of wood. The truth is only too apparent. The Government 
scheme does save outlay in the present year, but at the cost of 
greater expense hereafier, and with the effect of grievously 
deteriorating the efficiency of the fleet. 

The only other plea put forward is the alleged saving 
of time. But what does it amount to? The Hector has 
taken twenty-five months to build. “To build the wooden 
“ships leisurely, and to the best advantage, would take 
“about as long.” And though the Admiral does add that, 
under certain almost impossible conditions, three or four months 
might be saved, it must surely be better to build a good ship 
in two years than a bad one in a year and three quarters. 
Besides, it is the very case of the Admiralty that there is no 
need for hurry; for it is only on this ground that they justify 
the absolute cessation of iron ship building for an entire 
year. If any doubt had remained before the appearance of 
Admiral Rosrnson’s statement, we believe that no impartial 
witness of any authority can now be found to testify in 
favour of the Admiralty project. for the deterioration of the 
fleet. 


THE REGRETS OF LIFE. 


yaa. as life fades away, men mourn over the dead past and 
the dying present, is a remark as old as those hills which first 
looked on the ancient savages who had, we may imagine, a dim 
sense of disappointment as they reflected, on the eve of bein 
eaten by a felis spelea, that they might have done more, had 
they tried earnestly, in the way of improving the pattern of flint 
hatchets. We have all of us wasted our time, and some of us 
have wasted it in a way that leaves the unceasing pang of bitter 
and fruitless regret. Let us hope, however, that most of us are 
also in some way cheered with the thought of a future world. 
We have at least the possibility of a bright, though unknown and 
inconceivable, future before us ; and we may feel a legitimate con- 
fidence that many of the greatest delights of earth will be con- 
tinued there, because they seem in a large degree independent of 
time and place. Spiritual pleasures will of course continue in a 
heaven of holiness; and it is hard to deuy ourselves the satisfac- 
tion of believing that love begun on earth will be eternal, and 
that affection is as enduring as the soul itself. The mind of 
man is also so intimately bound up with what we term his spirit— 
the distinction between them is, in fact, in so large a degree 
verbal—that we can scarcely refuse to picture a permanence 
of intellectual as well as of spiritual energy. The thirst 
for knowledge, the delight of understanding, are not in theory 
connected very intimately with this world; and although we are 
at once puzzled if we attempt to say what kinds or branches of 
earthly knowledge can be thought of as reproduced hereafter, still 
we have a consciousness that the intellect generally can scarcely 
cease its activity. But besides the regret for the misspent past, 
and the hope of a spiritual future, there is a third feeling which 
comes over us with the lapse of time. There is a regret at leaving 
the earth which is most natural and most lawful to all men of 
feeling, and which springs, not from their own shortcomings, but 
from the sorrow of having to bid farewell to things purely earthly, 
yet of a kind that no one need be ashamed to enjoy. ‘There are 
pleasures which we know that we can taste only here, and from 
which we may well be loath to part; and if it is more saintly to 
be indifferent to them, it is at least honest to own our attachment 
when we feel it. The earth has many things on it which we know 
are wholly mage wey but as to which we cannot help being very 
sorry that we should so soon and so wholly pass away from them. 
We are content that our own life should come to an end at the 
appointed hour and in the appointed way; and we do not perhaps 
feel very bitterly that we and youth have no more to with 
each other; but it seems a loss to have to bid good bye to the 
nobler and quieter of those pleasures which are purely earthly. 
Perhaps, among the simplest and purest of these terrestrial 


pleasures, are those which we derive from the face of the 
earth and our communion with nature. Experience has shown 
that the feelings with which natural beauty or grandeur affect us 
may be carried to almost any degree of intensity; and it has been 
the turn of recent thought to exaggerate the value of these feel- 
ings, and especially to find a childish excitement in the pouri 
out of the words by which these feelings are conveyed to others. 
But nature has perpetual charms which no modern poetry or descrip- 
tive writing can take away. The first gush of spring is as balm 
and as exhilarating to us as it was to Lucretius; and we can sti 
test our power of enjoying as poets enjoy, and of feeling the youth 
and spirit of the early world by our sensations, as we face the 
zephyr that flies before as the herald of the spring. Nor are the 
sterner and the more sublime aspects of nature ever old or unwel- 
come. There is not really much more to be said about them than 
was said by the Hebrew prophets; but that which the Hebrew 
prophets felt and put into words is still present to us, and touches 
us as it did them. There is probably nearly as much put into 
words about nature in her poetical aspect as the human race can 
well require, and new efforts of description are little better than 
turns of force which reveal how far a reflective spectator can 
work himself up in the art of analysis and the coinage of meta- 
phors. Nor is there any advance in the human race which 
warrants us in supposing that the ancients really found 
less to see and think of in the face of nature than 
we find. Homer and Isaiah may be taken to have 
exhausted most of the deeper sensations which scenery can 
inspire. Perhaps even smaller ts in rude ages have felt 
all that sensitive moderns feel, only that a more narrow range 
of ideas and interests has rants | a greater air of monoton 
and sameness to their expressions. But in every age the feeling is 
the same. Man walks from generation to generation with the 
same skies and stars over him, and the same gales of Eden breathing 
spring after spring on his face. In every age he feels that the 
earth is not only beautiful but is suited to him, and that there is 
a harmony between the mind that comprehends and the objects 
which the mind surveys. We regret that the days of reading 
Homer and Isaiah must soon come to an end; but we regret far 
more deeply that we shall soon look no more on the beach of the 
much-sounding sea, and at the bowing and stooping of the great 
woods beneath the magnificent fury of a mountain tempest. 

Closely allied with this regret is that which we feel in eins 
ourselves from the monuments of the past, and especially from 
those which have become a part of the scenery familiar to us, It 
is a great enhancement of the interest of nature when there are 
incorporated with it great works of art or labour which bring 
before us in a striking way the efforts and achievements of the 
dead, and inspire us with a sense of the greatness of the race to 
which we belong. Perhaps there are no places in the world where 
this is more strongly felt than at the two great University towns 
of England. Neither the splendour of their buildings nor the in- 
terest of their past is comparable to that of Rome; and there are 
distinct and special impressions produced in a more intense degree 
by such remains as the Pyramids, or the Parthenon, or the burying 
m fone of the Patriarchs. But then these relics of the past 
stand apart altogether from our present. They are not interwoven 
either with our existing life or with the scenery most familiar to 
us. We know that if we see them once, or at most twice, it is all 
we are likely to see of them in our lives; and we associate the 
notion of something fugitive and exceptional with our visit to 
them. No one could exactly say that he regrets having done 
with the Pyramids. But memorials of the past like those at 
Oxford and Cambridge form part of the England of the present 
day, and are mixed up with the associations of English rivers, 
and woods, and meadows. How passionately men long for 
this interest in life may be judged by the value which 
the Americans attach to every tree that has attained even 
a moderate age. They treasure it, and make pilgrimages 
to it, and almost worship it, because they have no past of man’s 
work there, and can find no better substitute than the creations of 
nature which have lasted through several generations of fleetin 
men. We in England are rich in monuments of the past in all 
stages of ruin or preservation, and there are few influences which 
have told with a more conspicuous force on the national character 
than that of the fabrics of the great dead. A cathedral town on 
a fine day in spring presents a combination which every associa- 
tion he has received from his e, and every tie that connects 
him with his country, make dear to an Englishman. It is to him 
a sort of figuring oa emblem of the ancient and vigorous nation 
to which he belongs; and although he is content that the politics 
of his day should Fog away, and is aware that he cannot be an 
Englishman hereafter, he may feel a natural reluctance to think 
that he must lose thoughts so high and sweet as those which 
these images of the great men of old, and of their pride in their 
native land, bring home to his mind. 

There are also many enjoyments given us by our fellow men 
which we know must soon cease, but which we may be very sorry 
should be over for us. We need not dwell either on the very 
highest or the lowest of these, for, as we have said, we do not 
know but what, in some form or other, the highest may reappear 
in some new shape. The highest of ali is the pleasure of tranquil 
love, and tranquil love may endure beyond this world, as 'we see it 
enduring undiminished in this world. The delights, too, of 
spiritual and intellectual communion may not only be continued, 
but increased. There is no reason why the soul, wherever it 
may be, should not float on the wings of a common ecstacy, or be 
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fired by the spark of a new thought flashing from mind to mind. 
The lower of these pleasures are too physical, and too much 
bound up with particular states of the body, to permit us 
to faney, without irreverence, that they might be prolonged. 
It is a great pleasure, if you like it, to go with an old steady friend 
for a quiet day’s punting on the Thames, but it is an unambitious 
and a sublunary pleasure. But there are pleasures arising 
from social intercourse which are high enough to satisfy our better 
nature, and yet are obviously and completely terrestrial. There 
is, for example, the pleasure of all those gatherings of men and 
women where some food is offered to the mind, and some attempt 
is made toinstruct, elevate, or enliven. Small dinners, or evening 
assemblages of a few intimate friends who speak out and do not 
dress, or groups of smokers on a fine morning with the prospect 
of an idle day, are all true, natural, and most legitimate sources of 
innocent and considerable pleasure. When we think how very 
pleasant it is to have worked hard a whole day, to have been 
arated from friends by distance or occupation, to have ex- 
hausted mind and body without exhausting them to faintness, and 
then, when the evening falls and lamps are lit, and dinner has 
given the restoration and excitement for which it was designed, 
to converse freely with men and women whom we like or quietly 
love, and who do not bore us, or bring in quotations, or wish to 
een things, or obtrude personal recollections, but who will 
talk freely, without shyness, bitterness, or a wish to shine—we 
may well own that such meetings are among the pearls of life, 
and may, like Adam, shed one natural tear to think that from 
such familiar and pleasant gardens we shall soon be driven into 
the unknown land. 
There are, too, great parts of human life and noble achievements 
of the human mind which belong essentially to this world, and as 
to which it yet seems to us a pity that they must soon altogether 
cease so far as we are concerned. Humour, for example, is altogether 
mundane. We cannot separate the notion of humour from the 
mingled skein of terrestrial affairs, from the contrast which man’s 
aspirations and his attainments present, and from his curious 
position in a world where he is at once so near to the wild beast 
and to the angel. If things were all straight, there would be no 
humour, and the true humourist is the man who sees the riddle 
of existence, but who hides this perception beneath the veil of a 
sense of the comic and the ludicrous. It is to be presumed, from the 
great bulls of religious literature, that every one regrets the existence 
of the mystery of the universe, and that every one is certain of 
discovering it hereafter. We must, therefore, take it for granted 
that humour must come to an end with life. Any one, however, 
who reflects how large a place the creations of humour have 
filled in the sources of his intellectual enjoyment, and how very dull 
all productions are—such as dictionaries, sermons, and philanthropic 
lectures—from which humour is very properly excluded, will own 
that leaving humour behind him is like leaving that which has 
been the salt of his reading and thought for many years. It is 
absurd to exaggerate the importance of humour. Men have some- 
thing to do in the world besides brooding over the puzzle of their 
existence until they end by laughing at it; and the greatest things 
that have been done and said on earth have been done and said by 
men who have had remarkably little humour in them. Perhaps 
Shakspeare’s is the only intellect of the first order of which we can 
distinetly say that humour was prominent in its manifestations. 
The region of spiritual thought, too, lies far above humour. It 
lies in the sphere of revelation, and humour lives in the sphere of 
pertial obscurity. But still humour is dear to most men as the 
tace of nature, and the impressiveness of hoary antiquity, and the 
cheerful intercourse of friends are dear to them. They might do 
without any or all of these things. They might still lead a life 
here which would be a not unfitting prelude to a life hereafter ; 
but as they have them, and have learned to prize them, they 
cannot but mourn that they should pass away. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORICAL ACCURACY. 


TS first article of the Times on Mr. Kinglake’s History was 
4. very favourable in its tone. The k was described as 
entitled to a high place in the very best literature—as one “every 
line of which sparkles with light.” Afterwards, a change appeared 
to come over the spirit of the Reviewer. It was suggested by 
those who like to find an explanation for everything, that, when 
the first article was written, the Reviewer had only read the first 
volume of the book, and that subsequently, taking up the second 
volume, he came upon a piquant description of a certain 
“Company,” which altered his view as to the merits of the work. 
We are not ourselves inclined to embark in these speculations. But, 
having accepted Mr. Kinglake’s book as deserving the character 
of a history — though without pledging ourselves to all the details, 
much less to all the expressions of opinion—we feel rather bound 
to show some cause to our readers for not acquiescing in the 
conclusion to which the Times in its later articles has come, that 
the book is a heap of malignant fictions, overdrawn caricatures, 
and “sick man’s dreams.” 
We will not discuss matters about which, the facts being 
admitted, there may be a difference of opinion as to the 
inferences or judgments; and in regard to these, we repeat, we 
wy no means undertake to endorse all that Mr. Kinglake says. 
e will come to cases in which the Times positively contradicts 
Mr. Kinglake’s statement of facts. If it should prove that, in 
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which it impugns—a history which its author has produced after 
—_ labour, and undeniably with the command of the most 
authentic materials—must be regarded for the present as remain- 
ge possession of the field. 

. Kinglake says (Vol. I. p. 378):— 

When the Cabinet met to consult upon the questions raised by the 
tidings of the disaster at Sinope, it came to the conclusion that the fleets of 
the Western Powers would forthwith enter the Euxine, and the majority were 
of opinion that the instructions addressed to the English Admiral on the 8th 
of October, reinforced by a warning that such a disaster as Sinope must not 
be repeated, would be still a suflicient guide. 

Upon this, Mr. Kinglake adds, “ Lord Palmerston resigned his office.” 
Ten or twelve days afterwards, however, the English Cabinet 

uiesced in the proposal of the French Emperor, who insisted 
that the two Powers should adopt the aggressive measure of 
warning the Russian fleet off the waters of the Euxine, and 
shutting it up in the harbour of Sebastopol. “This being resolved,” 
says Mr. Kinglake, “ Lord Palmerston consented to return to office.” 
In a note Mr. Kinglake adds :— 

Tlis secession during these ten or twelve days was afterwards stated by him 
to have been based upon a question of home politics, but it would not, oi 
course, follow from this statement that no other motives were governing 
him ; and when it is remembered that his resignation was simultaneous with 
the first resolution of the Cabinet, and that his return to office coincided with 
the Cabinet's adoption of the French Emperor's scheme, it will hardly be 
questioned that the four events may be fairly enough placed in an order 
which suggests the relation of cause and effect. 

Upon this the Times, in its article of January 27, says :-— 

The Emperor Napoleon proposed immediately to our Government to give 
Russia notice that the ships in the Euxine should be requested or constrained 
to return to Sebastopol. Both fieets were ordered to go into the Black Sea ; 
and Mr. Kinglake tells us that Lord Palmerston resigned because no definite 
instructions were given to the Admiral, except 2 warning not to let Sinope 
happen again. We believe that Lord Palmerston’s colleagues have heard of 
this resiqnation for the first time since these volumes appeared. In fact, the 
resignation is a mere figment of the author's manufacture, 

In these words, it will be observed, the Times not onl 
impugns Mr. Kinglake’s version of the transaction, whic 
depends upon the correctness of his hypothetical view as to Lord 
Palmerston’s motives in resigning—it contradicts him flatly as to 
the fact of the resignation. Not only so, but it declares his state- 
ment to be, not a mere misapprehension, but a “ figment” of his 
own “manufacture.” If this be the case, there is an end of his 
character as an historian. 

A leading article of the Times of December 16, 1853 (the 
date of this transaction), commenced with these words: — 
“ Viscount Palmerston has tendered his resignation of the office of 
Secretary of State for the Home Department within the last forty- 
eight howrs, and has therefore ceased to form part of Her Majesty's 
Government.” This announcement gave rise to a remarkable dis- 
cussion in the Hiouse of Lords on January 31, 1854, the first day 
of the ensuing Session : — 

Lord Aberdeen—The noble Earl (Derby) says that Her Majesty first 
learned the tact of that resignation from the Ties newspaper. 

The Larl of Derby—1 said it was announced in the Times even before 
the 17 ae or the noble Viscount’s own colleagues had official knowledge 
of the fact. 

The Earl of Aberdeen—Well, be it so. The noble Earl will allow me, 
then, to say that he states what is incorrect ; for | myself informed Her 
Majesty of the resignation at Osborne, and the article to which he alludes 
I saw myself on my return from the Isle of Wight next day. — Hansard, 
January 31, 1854. And see the Times of February 1, 1354. 

In Vol. Il. p. 168, Mr. Kinglake makes an important 
statement gravely affecting the character of our French allies, 
which it would, no doubt, be very discreditable to him as an 
historian to have made without foundation. He states that 
in the night before the landing in the Crimea, the French 
‘misplaced the buoy which was to mark off the respective landing- 
places of the two armies in Old Fort Bay, and thus engrossed the 
whole of the Bay for themselves ; and that the English were conse- 
quently driven at the last moment to find another landing-place 
on the beach of Kamishlu. This statement is illustrated by a 
plan of the ground. 

The Jimes. Reviewer, after completely exposing, as he thinks, 
the intrinsic absurdity of this statement, ends by saying confi- 
dently—* In short, the whole story isa sick man’s dream.” He says, 
however, that he will believe the story if Captain Mends, who 
had charge of the disembarkation, will come forward to state that 
it is true. Ordinary critics, seeing that Mr. Kinglake passes for a 
man of honour, and that he writes undeniably from good materials, 
would be inclined at least to suspend their judgment till Captain 
Mends or some other person entitled to a hearing cane forward to 
say that the story was false. It was Lord Lyons, according to 
Mr. Kinglake, who discovered the misplacement of the buoy; 
and, perhaps, he may not have communicated the discovery to 
his subordinate. It was one which could not fail to breed 
mischief between the two armies. However, we shall hear what 
Captain Mends has to say when he comes forward. Meantime, 
we will produce a witness not less important. A letter from 
Lord Raglan, dated “Camp above Old Fort Bay, September 18, 
1854” (four days after the incident), contains the following 
passage :— 


The disembarkation of both armies commenced on the morning of the 


14th. 

ut had been settled that the landing should be effected in Old Fort Bay, and 
that a buoy should be placed in the centre of it to mark the left of the 
French and the right of the English. But when the Agamemnon came upon 
the buoy at daylight, Sir Edmund Lyons found that the French naval oiticer 


important cases of this kind, the Zimes is wrong, the history 


had deposited it on the extreme Northern end, and had thus engrosse! the 
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whole of the bay for the operation of his own army. This occasioned con- 
siderable confusion and delay ; the English convoy having followed closely 
the steps of their leader, and got mixed with the French transports. But 
Sir Edmund Lyons wisely resolved to make the best of it, and at once ordered 
the troops to land in the bay next to the northward. 

This prudent forbearance and secrecy observed were turned against 
the British, who were twitted with the delay, and are now turned 
against the writer who endeavours to do tardy justice to their 
commander. 

Again, the Times denounces as calumnious the account given b 
Mr. Kinglake of the French Emperor’s personal courage. “It is 
a libel to say that the man who stood unmoved amid the bombs 
of the assassin is a poltroon.” Mr. Kinglake has not said that 
the Emperor is “a poltroon;” and to put that word, or its equi- 
valent, into his mouth is to libel him—not to prove that he 1s a 
libeller. What he has said (vol. I., p. 213), is: — 

He (Prince Louis Bonaparte) had boldness of the kind which is produced 

by reflection, rather than that which is the result of temperament. In order 
to cope with the extraordinary perils into which he now and then thrust 
himself, and to cope with them decorously, there was wanted a fiery quality 
which nature had refused to the great bulk of mankind as well as to him. 
But it was only in emergencies of a really trying sort, and involving instant 
physical danger, that his boldness fell short. He had all the courage which 
would have enabled him, in a private station of life, to pass through the 
common trials of the world with honour unquestioned ; but he had besides, 
now and then, a factitious kind of audacity produced by long dreamy medi- 
tation ; and when he had wrought himself into this state, he was apt to 
expose his firmness to trials beyond his strength. 
There is nothing in this description inconsistent with the Empe- 
ror’s having shown creditable composure very shortly after Orsini’s 
attempt on his life. To say that he “stood unmoved amid the 
bombs of the assassin ” is mere rodomontade. 

The details of Prince Louis Bonaparte’s conduct at Boulogne rest 
on the best evidence known to history—the records of a public 
investigation before a judicial tribunal of the highest — 
Mr. Kinglake has added nothing to those details. He has only 
interpreted them, as manifestations of a character extraordinarily 
bold in its dreams, but liable to fail on coming into collision 
with the solid resistance of the real world. However, in this 
case also, we have evidence to produce on Mr, Kinglake’s side. 
Mr. Kirwan, an English barrister, was an eye-witness of the 
French Emperor's bearing at Boulogne in August, 1840; and 
he states that his look, when in danger, was so dejected and 
crestfallen that the very marketwomen called him un ron and 
un faux brave, and that one of them, a vehement Bonapartist, 
greatly scandalized, exclaimed that he had the colour and com- 
plexion “d’une feuille morte.” This expression exactly confirms 
one of Mr. Kinglake’s most graphic touches, the accuracy of which 
has been especially called in question. We have Mr. Kirwan’s 
permission to mention this piece of evidence, and to give his name. 

The Moniteur, in its official account of Solferino, described the 
Emperor as performing prodigies of personal courage, and being 
always in the thick of the danger, so that every one but himself 
shuddered at the risk he ran. Mr. Kinglake questions the truth 
of this description, on the ground that not one of the Emperor’s 
escort was killed or wounded. The Times and other critics think 
they can confute Mr. Kinglake out of his own mouth, inasmuch as 
he himself states that Lord Raglan and his staff were exposed to 
an artillery fire at long-range for some time at the battle of the 
Alma, and that none of them were wounded at that time. The 
obvious answer is, that Lord Raglan’s staff consisted of less than 
zo men, while the Emperor’s escort consisted of 250, and not 
one was hit at any time. The Moniteur had to resort to the theory 
of preternatural agency, and to declare that “the protection which 
the Deity threw round the Emperor was extended to his suite.” 
Mr. Kinglake has not found it necessary to account for the tem- 
porary escape of Lord Raglan’s staff (two of whom were afterwards 
struck down at his side) by any theory of the kind. 

There are some other cases in which, even if we had not the 
means of testing the comparative trustworthiness of the historian 
and of his critic in the 7imes equally ready at hand, we should 
be able to see, on the face of the matter, good reason for pausing 
before we pronounced the historian to be a reckless fabricator 
of fictions and absurdities, in deference to the dogmatic assertions 
of the critic. . 

In volume II., pages 114,115, Mr. Kinglake has given an 
account of a conference between Lord Raglan and Sir George 
Brown upon the receipt of the despatch from the Government 
directing the invasion of the Crimea. The conference ends in 
Lord Raglan’s determination to undertake the expedition, against 
his own military judgment, in deference to a supposed maxim of 
the Duke of Wellington, which enjoined upon a commander in the 
field implicit obedience to the directions of a Secretary of State. 
The narrative is very circumstantial, the precise words of Sir 
George Brown being given between inverted commas.  Cir- 
cumstantial, however, as it is, the Times (February g) treats 
it, in the most unqualified terms, as a pure fiction of Mr. King- 
lake’s “ingenious” fancy: —“It is scarcely credible that Mr. 
Kinglake should write such unmitigated nonsense, and hold 
up to such ridicule these two gallant and sensible old soldiers.” 
Now, what strikes us, and probably has struck our readers, is 
this: — Mr. Kinglake is not an insignificant and unaccredited 
writer, whose fictions, if they are fictions, those who are affected 
by them can afford to pass over in contemptuous silence. He is 
accredited to the world as the trustee of all Lord Raglan’s confi- 
dential papers, as well as of a mass of other information of the 
most important and authentic kind. If his narrative of the con- 
ference Setween Lord Raglan and Sir George Brown is fictitious, 


and if it is so injurious to the reputation of those two gallant 
and sensible old soldiers, why is it left to the Zimes to throw 
random doubts upon its accuracy? Why is it not at once 
demolished by a conclusive contradiction from Sir G 
Brown? The impression plainly conveyed by Mr. Kinglake’s 
narrative is, that his account of what at the conference 
has been copied from a memorandum or a detailed statement of 
one of the two ies concerned. Surely this is enough to provoke 
a more authoritative contradiction than that of a writer in the 
Times. 

This remark may be extended to other cases. In Mr, 
Kinglake’s book there are many statements which are startling, 
and some which the persons aflected would have strong in- 
ducements to contradict. Why are no contradictions forthcoming ? 
The torpor of the Cabinet, for instance, when the despatch direct- 
ing the invasion of the Crimea was read, has probably startled the 
world as much as anything Mr. Kinglake relates. Now there are 
eight persons alive, each of whom could, from his personal know- 
ledge, give this statement an authoritative contradiction; yet not 
one of them has done so, and the Times is left entirely to its 
own resources in dealing with the affair. 

As to the internal probability or pos teh of Mr. Kinglake’s 
aceount of the conference, the case stands thus. It is certain 
that Lord Raglan acted against his own military judgment; for 
the Secretary of State, in reply to the letter in which Lord Raglan 
had conveyed his acquiescence, uses these words: — 

I cannot help seeing, through the calm and noble tone of your announce- 

ment of the decision to attack Sebastopol, that it has been taken in order to 
meet the views and desires of the Government, and not in entire accordance 
with your own opinions. God grant that success may reward you, and 
justify us! 
The most important and startling part of the narrative — namely, 
that Lord Raglan acted against his own judgment, in deference to 
the wishes of the Government —is thus placed beyond a doubt. 
And why should we reject the part which is at once less important 
and less startling — namely, that he was influenced in coming to 
this decision by a maxim, or Ne maxim, of the great Chief 
whom, through his whole life, he had followed, imitated, and 
adored? Perhaps this reflection might have occurred to a critic 
intent on fairly weighing the historical probabilities, not on writing 
down the historian. 

Possibly we may have more to say hereafter on this subject. But 
we have said enough, as we hope, to convince our readers that, in 
accepting Mr. Kinglake’s book as a history, we have not been so 
credulous or precipitate as some of our contemporaries would make 
us out to have been. As to what the Zimes calls its “ most serious 
ch ” against Mr. Kinglake— that of “having written a most 
mischievous book ”—it is impossible to deny that the disclosure of 
facts is often most mischievous to some of those who are con- 
cerned. It has caused many —— to sink in public estimation. 
It has caused some persons to be hanged. But disclosures which 
are injurious to personal interests — even to the interests of 
Emperors—are very often for the public good. 


APATHY AND SYMPATHY. 


HAT people are in reality indifferent to each other’s pains and 
pleasures was one of Dr. Johnson's favourite topics, He 
delighted to snub Boswell and Mrs. Thrale when they used 
strong expressions about their sorrow for the misfortunes of their 
neighbours, by asking them whether they would eat an ounce less 
meat at dinner, or sleep less soundly at night on account of their 
feelings; and he illustrated this amiable view on one occasion by 
reminding Boswell that their common friend Baretti was to be 
tried for his life next day, and that they were enjoying their 
evening just as much as usual. 

The events of the past week give a certain freshness to such 
observations. We have all been in a fever of loyalty. Half the 
population of London poured down to the streets to sympathize 
with and congratulate a person whom they had never seen before 
and whom vast numbers of them would never see again. Seve 
hundred thousand pounds were laid out on the occasion ; and if 
any faith is to be given to words, written or spoken, the most 
intense interest was excited by a matter with which not more 
than a very small knot of persons had any personal concern at all. 
The first inference which such facts suggest is, that Dr. Johnson 
was wrong, and that he allowed the satisfaction of saying some- 
thing at once cynical and startling to blind him to the teachings 
of experience. No one can doubt that the feeling displayed on 
such an occasion as the Prince of Wales’s wedding is genuine, as 
far as it goes, or that it goes far enough to influence considerably a 
large proportion of the public. On the other hand, Johnson's 
remark is undoubtedly true. Apart from excitement, and from the 
effect produced by the sympathy of crowds—separating pleasure 
at an event from the personal satisfaction of enjoying the fuss 
and glitter which attends its occurrence—the residue of satis- 
faction or sorrow actually produced by what happens to others 
is very small. Suppose, for instance, that an Englishman landed 
at Havre very sea-sick on his way from New York to Hamburg in 
a German packet, and there heard, first that the Prince of Wales 
had married the Princess Alexandra, and next, that there was no 
room in the inn, and that he must sleep another night on board 
—which of the two items of news would occupy most of his 
thoughts and have yA aren effect on his spirits? He would 
be a very uncommon kind of person if, under such circumstances, 
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tween, perhaps, 200,000 men of our own race and language. 
All day long, the heights of Fredericksburg were attacked and 
defended with desperate fury; and when the day was over, some 
20,000 men, paling for the most part, the English language, 
lay dead or horribly mutilated on the ground, many of whom 


endured unspeakable torments in their own persons, whilst the | 


death of some and the maiming of others deprived thousands 
of families of their means of subsistence. When the Prince of 


affected to enjoy the flags and the crowd and the music one bit 
the less by reason of these things? Indeed, the experience 
of life would appear to show that Dr. Johnson had, as 
usual, a good deal to say for himself, though there is also 
something considerable to be said on the other side. 

Such observations as these used to form the preface to a perora- 
tion on the misery, imbecility, and contradictory character of human 
nature —a conclusion which, for many obvious reasons, was dear 
to the most orthodox kind of scepticism, and, if scepticism is well 
regulated, nothing can possibly be more orthodox. ‘The conclusion, 


however, is impotent, and not only impotent, but false. It looks, or | 


may be made to look, like a contradiction that people should be really 
kind and friendly, and should yet in some cases be indifferent to 
what affects their neighbours, and in others be keenly moved by 
it; but since the persons in whose conduct this apparent contra- 
diction is displayed are not in reality absurd—since they are 
kindly, reasonable people, who manage, on the whole, to transact 
a great quantity of the business of lite in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner—the contradiction must be apparent only, and the alterna- 
tion of apathy and sympathy which suggests its existence must be 
less unreasonable than it may be made to appear. The truth is, 
that both those who infer apathy from the absence of acute mental 
pain at the sufferings of others, and those who infer sympathy from 
occasional expressions of enthusiasm at their prosperity, take much 
too narrow a view of the ways in which people feel things. The 
actual internal sensation of pain or pleasure—the pang or thrill 
which probably does artealt ~ affect various parts of the mucous 
membrane, such as the lining of the eyes, the throat, and the chest— 
is only one part, and not a very important part, of the total aspect 
of the mind towards a particular occurrence; yet it is on the 
absence or weakness of this kind of feeling in relation to the 
aflairs of others that Dr. Johnson founded his observations. His 
favourite illustrations were always physical. ‘ Would you eat 
less dinner if you heard your dearest friend had lost his 
dearest friend?” The effectiveness of such a remark 
depends upon the fact that it is / eared convincing to a 
remarkable man; but when carefully examined, its fallacy, 
or rather incompleteness, is. apparent. Two persons dine 
at seven o'clock. Their children were drowned out of the 
same boat at 2°30. Would the relish of each person for 
his dinner vary as his affection for his child? Certainly not. 
It would depend infinitely more on the state of their digestive 
organs than on the state of their affections. On a nervous or 
excitable man such a catastrophe might inflict a shock which he 
might never recover, or only after a great length of time. Ina 
composed and sturdy person it might produce hardly any physical 
effect, yet the second person might be the more affectionate parent 
of the two—might have taken far greater pleasure in his child, 
and have been willing to make greater sacrifices for his good. 
What we generally mean by sorrow or joy is, in reality, a passing 
sensation, and, like all sensations, it varies according to the old 
rule of segnius irritant animum, &c. It gives us a greater shock 
to see a cut finger than to hear of the ampytation of a leg. 
Hence the intensity of the immediate sensation produced by 
events which interest others proves nothing in any way. The 
slightness of the shock which we experience on hearing of the 
sorrow of a friend no more proves that we are indifferent to him 
than the excitement which a girl feels at her friend's wedding 
proves that she has any deep or permanent affection for her. The 
relation of the mind of one person towards the fortunes of another 
is much wider and deeper than the mere sensation which those 
fortunes produce, and involves considerations of a very different 
kind. As there is a sensation, or rather a set of sensations, which 
we call collectively sorrow or mental pain, so there are also a set 
of sensations which we call collectively happiness. Paley incurred 
much unreasonable and not very intelligent censure by defining 
happiness as a certain condition of the nerves which line the inside 
of the stomach. No doubt his definition was far from complete, and 
may have been incorrect, but it certainly was pointed to a real object. 
There is a state of body which may be caused by the nerves of the 
stomach as well as anything else, which may exist independently 
of many of the circumstances in which people are placed, and 
which produces a state of mind which may be described as happi- 


not actually touch our own comfort, gives us very little mental 
ec About three months ago, a desperate battle was fought , 


might be met by other illustrations equally palpable, and quite as 
true. There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of people in this 
country, who ate as good a dinner as usual on the day when they 
heard of Prince Albert’s death, yet who would have willingly paid 
hundreds, or even thousands of pounds—or have incurred great 
personal risk in cold blood, and without ee ap me of getting an, 
credit for it—to save his life. There is hardly any sacrifice whic 
people will refuse to make for patriotic purposes, though a defeat 
may give them less conscious pain than a toothache. If a man 
were informed that, by a mere act of choice in his own mind, of 
which no one was ever to know, he might determine whether he 
should have his wisdom teeth pulled out by an unskilful country sur- 
geon, or whether the faith of the English nation, solemnly pledged, 
should be disgracefully broken, it is probable that a very consider- 
able part of the population—perhaps a majority—would manfully 
open their mouths and shut their eyes, and curse the dentist. Yet 
if the disgrace came without any active intervention on their part, 
they would not suffer much from it. The sea-sick passenger in 
the German steamer might hear of the Prince of Wales's i 
with the most perfect indifference; but he would be a very mean 
cur indeed if he was not prepared to endure nausea and smells 
for a month or six weeks more, rather than have the marriage 
broken off. It is probable that a tough sort of man who grumbled 
at the procession, and was not conscious of any particular feeling 
about the marriage itself, would put up with such an ordeal longer 
than a more sensitive eee ese are the real tests by which 
we ascertain how much people care for each other. The dinner 
test is altogether inconclusive. 


“SOME ONE HAD BLUNDERED.” 


- is only a dead fly, but it makes the apothecary’s ointment to 
stink. It may be but a little blot and speck on the sun’s face, 
yet the surrounding brightness makes it blaeker. So entire and 
complete was the success of all that private energy and loyalty 
lavished on the rejoicings with which London greeted the Royal 
Procession and the Royal Marriage, that the official blunder- 
ings and perversity become more unpardonable from the sheer 
force of contrast. Why is it always so? Why is it a rule 
that responsibility is tossed like a shuttlecock from department 
to department ? Is it jealousy, or politeness, or sheer idleness, 
whic ss the universal official resolve to do nothing? 
We are speaking of the State’s share in the rejoicings of the past 
week ; and we use the ambiguous phrase, “the State,” because we 
do not know—nobody knows—where to lay the blame. The Secre- 
tary of State will look feebly to the Board of Works, and the 
Board of Works will whimper something about the Commissioners 
of Police ; and Mr. Cowper, and Sir George Grey, and Sir Richard 
Mayne, and the City authorities, will all say that some one 
has blundered, but nobody knows who. It was that naughty 
— boy i corner. It was announced to be Her 
Majesty’s personal wish that the Heir-A nt’s marriage- 
én, and the Royal progress of his bride’ through London, 
should be celebrated with the utmost pomp, magnificence, and 
completeness. What the national feeling was, the national acts 
show. And yet what has the Government done? The public 
offices rummaged out of their cellars the old and time-honoured 


gas-fittings, and each office gave its own order to Mr. Defries for 
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illuminations. This is the beginning and end of the Government 
ceremonial, with the exception of opening the theatres, which is a 
matter of the Lord Chamberlain’s authority. The Parks and 

ublic places showed no signs, or next to none, of the great event 
of the cent lad it not been for the unofficial loyalty of the 
Volunteers, the whole show in Hyde Park would have been as 
imposing as Her Majesty’s usual journey to the railway station. 
Six Royal carriages, all of them shabby ones, and a single troop 
of Horse Guards, would have traversed the Park, which —for 
anything that official zeal had done—was as bare for the occa- 
sion as pegs Plain. On Tuesday night, again, it was the 
seme. There is hardly a heath or hill in England which did not 
show its bonfire or its fireworks. Why were there no fireworks in 
London? It ought to have occurred to any mind more penetrable 
than official obtuseness, that it would be in the interests of public 
safety to offer detached and widely separated points for the great 
— of that night. If all the parks, including Greenwich, 

fictoria, and Battersea, had been given up to fireworks, perha 
the deplorable loss of life which occu in the City and the 
cesualties at the West End might have been prevented. 

And even where the plainest facilities for public display 
presented themselves, there was no thought or care to take 
advantage of them. Trafalgar Square, we are accustomed 
to boast, is the finest site in Europe. It certainly has 
some of the advantages of a second-rate Continental place. 
But now, as ever, the dilapidated asphalte pavement pre- 
sented its usual condition of garbage and slop. the fountains — 
which might have been illuminated, as, a few years ago, the great 
jet of water at the Alhambra, in Leicester Square, was lighted up 
—spirted and squirted through the fog and darkness; at least, a 
few Venetian masts might have broken the sordid dulness of the 
scene. But Trafalgar Square is, of course, no concern of any 


extant Board or Office, Secretary or Commissioner. The Horse | 


Guards Parade and the Parks belong to nobody. If the Marble 
Arch had been the property of a Paddington vestry, it might at 
least have rivalled Temple Bar. Even Edgware Road displayed 
an artistic triumphal arch, while the entire City of Westminster 
was one blank. But we are forgetting. Authority really did 
lift a few tubs of fat up the Victoria Tower, and they refused to 
burn. The solitary innovation failed ignominiously. It of course 
never occurred to anybody that the Houses of Parliament were at 
least as susceptible of some show as a grocer’s shop in Piccadilly. 
But lack of public decorations is not the most serious neglect of 
duty with which official stupidity is to be charged. It must be 
credited to the good temper and forbearance, and genuine fecling 
of all classes, and to this alone, that the most serious and fatal 
accidents to life and limb did not occur in Saturday’s ceremonial 


—accidents immeasurably more terrible than even the disasters of | 


Tuesday night. We give the City authorities every credit for their 
lavish munificence and public spirit. They have set an example 
worthy of themselves and of their traditional reputation forliberality. 
The costly gift of diamonds to the Princess Alexandra, the sumptuous 
and elaborate decoration of London Bridge, the gay procession of the 

at companies in their quaint old paraphernalia, the general taste 
and skill displayed by Mr. Bunning, the excellent arrangement of 
St. Paul’s, and the goodly show of the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, prove that, when it pleases, the official mind is capable of a 
complete organization, and can command success. But the 
arrangements for the safe conduct of the Royal cortéye through 
the City were nothing less than scandalous. At the corner of 
Cheapside, where the great converging stress of the crowds 
united, one solitary policeman had to keep order. Barriers 
were erected, as it seems, only to prevent the Volunteers forming 
line. The route was never kept at all in the whole length from 
London Bridge to Temple Bar. The policemen were lost; the 
rifle corps found their ground occupied ; the three dozen mounted 
artillerymen were powerless against the hundreds of thousands of 
spectators. At any moment, in any part of the City, a rush of 
roughs might have stormed the Royal carriage itself. Captain 
Hodgson blames the commander of the City rifles, who were to 
have kept the line of route ; but the Colonel of the rifles suecess- 
fully repels the imputation, and tosses back the ball of responsi- 
bility, which undoubtedly remains with the Commissioners of the 
City police. One of Her Majesty’s Ministers seems to say that 
it was only civic jealousy and self-sufficiency which prevented the 
entrance into the City of sufficient policemen and_ sufficient 
troopers to line the streets through which the procession passed. 
If this were so, the official excuse only makes matters worse. 
The apology intensifies the offence. Sir George Grey could inter- 
fere with the City authorities when it happened to suit him, and 
could show plenty of obstinacy and temper. He positively for- 
bade the City cortége — which was the only thing fit to be seen— 


to quit the City boundaries. He had the strength of mind to | 


affront the citizens, and to balk the earnest sympathy of some 
hundreds of thousands in Westminster and Paddington and 
Marylebone, who would have been delighted had the procession 
in its integrity convoyed the Royal pair to Paddington. In the 
matter of etiquette, the Secretary of State could, with austere 


virtue, spoil the whole procession for the dear delight of | 


snubbing the Corporation. But in the matter of human life, 
let the City take care of her citizens. If people were smashed 
and pounded to death, so much the better for the argument 


for a united police. A few lives lost would make an ex- 


cellent Parliamentary for interfering with civic immu- 


nities. But the fact that the City authorities managed badl 
does not excuse the Home Office for not — at all. 
It was somebody’s business to provide for the public safety; 
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and if the Corporation had not made provision, it 
was somebody’s business to force a proper provision upon them. 
On a certain roth of April, the military were posted in the City, 
whether the City liked it or not; and on a certain 1oth of March 
it was somebody's business to see that the public safety was ade- 
quately cared for, whether the City rae its dignity and 
sufficiency or not. If the Home Office did not know how things 
were arranged or disarranged in the City, and what the City’s 
capabilities to maintain order were, it was the business of the 
Home Office to find it out. If the citizens were self- 
sufficient and obstinate, there is somewhere a power which 
control these airs or ag 
ci was such a control nec in this icular case, 
had not the civic been out from 
Westminster, the crowd and consequent danger east of Temple 
Bar would have been materially lessened. What central au- 
thority did was to force into the City more than the City could 
hold or control, and then to walk over to the other side and say, 
If the City thinks it can its own affairs let it try. At any 
_ rate the Home Office can grin when the City Police comes to grief. 
“The subject had not as yet received any attention on the part of 
_ the Government,” as Sir George Grey owned on Thursday night— 
the subject being merely the loss of six or seven lives, and (as 
report says), nearly a hundred cases of fractures and contusions 
| in the hospitals. 
Sir Richard Mayne will of course contrast the admirable order 
which kept the Westminster line on Saturday with the frightful 
disorder in Cheapside. And not without reason. But Scotland Yard 
exhausted itself in that one modic effort of order. On Tues- 
day night the wild confusion of the West nearly matched the short- 
comings of Captain Hodgson. A paper proclamation announced 
a route for carriages which, in nine cases out of ten, ended in an 
inextricable jam for hours, at a distance of halfa mile, for the most 
fortunate, from the main lines and centres of attraction. At 
the worst, however, this was but a negative misfortune. To see 
nothing is better than the risk of being trampled to death. But for 
the foot passengers, it never seems to have occurred to the official 
mind, either of London or Westminster, that it is possible to 
direct, in any and every street in London, that all passengers 
going East should keep one side, and all going West should keep 
the other side, of the street. As it was, the crowds were left to 
themselves, and they behaved as only an English crowd can behave, 
at least in these modern days—that is to say, with perfect good 
temper, with admirable self-control and feeling, and with all but 
complete sobriety. The dreadful catastrophe which attended 
Marie Antoinette’s marriage fétes was only not repeated on Tuesday 
or Saturday because the public of London knew better how to 
take care of itself than the authorities of London, if any such there 
be, cared for it. But no thanks to authority. 

To do them only justice, it seems that all the State depart- 
ments have done their best not to allow the Home Office the 
solitary dignity of nonchalant inefficiency. The Lord Cham- 
berlain and the Master of the Horse have quite equalled the 
Home Secretary in their ingenuity in inventing miscarriages; 
and it will be some little satisfaction to Mr. Bright’s friends 
that the bloated aristocracy, and Her Majesty’s guests at 
Windsor, and even Princes and Princesses, haye been treated with 
the same impartial, yet carefully studied, neglect which was be- 
stowed on the people of London. Our anticipations of the scene 
which the railway station at Paddington might present on Tuesday 
morning were more than fulfilled by the unhandsome reception 
which awaited the Royal and noble passengers at Windsor; and, 
by a fine stroke of genius, the weight of indignity was heaped 
on the very highest personages in the realm. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of England betook himself and the Great Seal to the 
Castle in a wretched railway fly; and strange stories are afloat 
about the undignified manner in which the retiring guests 
fled—some on foot and some on the footboards of other folks’ 
carriages—through the jam and crush of the Castle Hill, to the 
Great Western Station. But neither Lords spiritual nor tem- 
poral can complain of their Windsor entertainment when 
they learn that the family of the Princess of Wales has been 
obliged to take lodgings in a London hotel, the Board of Green 
Cloth being unable to rummage up accommodation for them in 
any of the empty Royal palaces. 

‘We do not trust’ ourselves to dilate on that primary and 
fatal mistake — which we all deplore—which gave to Windsor 
and its four hundred Court guests and notables that splendid 
spectacle which ought to have been a national one. West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul's has at least capabilities for a 
State ceremonial which only require to be tried; and even 
| the worldly-wise Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Martin’s 
have learned that a large church can be turned to a pro- 
' fitable, if not an edifying, use, on a great day of public rejoicing. 
And though it is the fashion to say that we in England are not 
a sight-seeing or a pageant-loving people, it only needs the 
slightest glance at facts to see that we seize with the blindest 
and most childlike avidity at every opportunity of public show 
and display. Taste as to the manner of pomp and pageant 
may be wanting, but as to the matter, we all love it as much as 
the blinded Papists love a procession et “function.” It is not in 
human nature, certainly not in unquakerized English nature, to 
dislike gala. We may preach one thing, but we practise the 
other. The very grotesqueness and uninventiveness, but at the 
same time the rich profusion, which distinguished the illuminations 
| of Tuesday, prove this. We would all do something—anything—we 


_ cared not how costly—if we but knew how to do it best. The City 
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authorities, with great wisdom, entrusted the ensemble of their 
decorations to their surveyor, Mr. Bunning, whose general success, 
especially at London Bridge, is to be thankfully recorded. To be sure, 
it may be said that the theatrical and pantomime element pre- 
vailed ; but theatrical effects are not to be disparaged. The old 
picturesque masques were eminently stagy ; but Inigo Jones, one 
of the most successful inventors, was at once an architect and a 
scene-painter. Scene-painting supplies the right motif for these 
temporary decorations. They only pretend to be flimsy and gaudy ; 
it is enough if they tell. Eloquence itself only just escapes being 
rodomontade ; and decoration is not to be despised if it but barely 
avoids mere tawdriness. An artist can always manage flimsy 
materials. In Paris, where they best succeed in this line, skill 
dignifies, while it does not pretend to dispense with, trumpery. 
In the provinces, we find that artists were generally and success- 
fully employed. It is only the Government, and those corporate 
authorities which are not the City of London, that cannot hire 
head, or engage proper professional and artistic aid. When a 
novelty is attempted, as in the use of the electric light, it is 
thought of too late, or is grudgingly tried, or is attempted by 
inefficient hands. Iliuminations as now conducted are poor enough, 
it must be admitted, and the old devices are stale and hackneyed ; 
but Government might at least give a hint of better things. It 
lost, or was blind to, the opportunity. Experiments on public 
buildings might tell us whether gas is not most fittingly applied 
when restricted to the architectural lines of the edifice ; and the 
officials might at least forbear from encouraging rusty combinations 
of those tollions crowns, and stars, and the old monotonous wreaths 
and festoons. As to the electric light, it ought to have been 
rehearsed before Tuesday night ; for, as managed both at St. Paul’s 
and the Duke of York’s column, it was only a puny failure; and 
though we give all credit to the Dean and Chapter for their public 
spirit in attempting to decorate not only the interior, but on this 
occasion the exterior, of St. Paul’s, everybody must regret that the 
Cathedral of London was made the scene of abortive pyrotechnics. 
In one final word, we may add that too much cannot be said in 
favour of private munificence and loyal zeal, nor too much in 
reprobation of official blundering, in all that regards the London 
celebration of Saturday and Tuesday last. 


VANITY. 
Vo like Truth, seems to carry its own definition with it. 
But when Pilate asked “What is Truth?” he framed a 
question which eighteen centuries have not entirely answered. 
And he who attempts to define vanity finds himself much in the 
same plight eas the naturalist who attempts to describe the 
chameleon. Vanity feeds upon every variety of food, and changes 
colour in one and the same person within a surprisingly short 
time. A man may be very vain of a very minute advantage, and 
wear a very great one in absolute unconsciousness. A few weeks 
later, he may look back with amazement upon the subject of his 
previous infatuation, and at the very moment plume himself upon 
something still more minute. Some moralists have interpreted 
this to mean that men pique themselves most on what they do 
least well. That is no doubt an intelligible view, so far as it voes. 
What we do best, as a rule we do most easily, and therefore we think 
least of it. It requires the corruption of long habit to admire in 
ourselves what we do without trouble. Dut whatever we do with 
difficulty we value ata higher rate, and, moreover, we lose our dis- 
crimination in our efforts to succeed. So, while the lungs are 
sound, we are content to breathe unconsciously. A touch of 
bronchitis attracts our attention. Still, this is only an exterior 
view of certain characteristics of certain kinds of vanity. Nor does 
the etymology of the word help us very much at first sight in 
following the ramifications of vanity through the mazes of modern 
civilization. From the notion of simple emptiness, which is the 
original Latin meaning of vanity, through hollowness, to menda- 
city, and thence to flattery—and, finally, to self-flattery, bragging, 
and boasting—the passage is plain enough. But the modern 
foliage which overshadows the original trunk lies far away from 
the root of braggadocio and mendacity. Perhaps braggadocio 
stood in the same relation to the coarser, but franker, forms of 
ancient life, as vanity does to the finer lines of modern feeling. 
It is doubtful whether Cicero’s contemporaries thought him as 
vain as we do; but even our view of his vanity does not fit 
exactly with the common, not to say etymological meaning, which 
makes vanity the attribute of “small and empty minds, and 
pride the attribute of great ones. Cicero, one of the vainest 
men that ever lived, was neither little-minded nor empty. 
Neither was he hollow nor selfish, as it is sometimes 
loosely said that all vain people are, though he was intensely 
egotistical. Nor do we remember that he was fond of dress. 
Cesar was a dandy, and Sylla bade his friends beware of “that 
trifler,” alluding to his character in youth of being what we 
should call “a man about town.” Later in life, he gave a pearl to 
a lady worth a million of money. But vanity is the last thing 
that we should think of laying to his charge. He used opinion 
and fashion, but only for his ends. Aristotle was a fop, and as 
such was probably looked*down upon by Plato from the top of 
Plato’s pride. But the impression left upon the reader's sila, by 
Aristotle’s writings is the furthest possible remove from vanity. 
It is not certain that Plato was not vain. We do not say he was. 
And all these apparent contradictions add to the difficulty of the 


definition. 


Speaking generally, we should be inclined to say that the root 
of vanity lies in the wish to be something, do something, or have 
something, not for its own sake, but because other people have 
such qualities, perform such deeds, or possess such things, and are 
praised in consequence. The vain man, so far as he is merely 
vain, does not care for the things themselves. The real thing 
worth having, in his estimation, is the praise and the admi- 
ration conferred upon himself. If the objects aimed at are 
great, and require much labour and self-denial in the acquisition, 
the craving to attain them is called ambition. If they are small, 
men call it vanity. But in both cases the radical feature of the 
disease is, under every disguise, “to set oneself, to be oneself 
admired.” Thus the vain man considers in music, not the music 
itself—not that which swells the heart and fills the eye, not the 
awakening of older and sweeter memories, not the ineffable 
unbinding of the triple armour of prejudices, suspicions, doubts, 
cares, antipathies, in whieh he painfully gropes his way, a 
poreupine armed at all points, in an imperfect state—not, in a 
word, the yearning produced by the sudden revelation of an 
unseen and better world—but simply the clapping of hands 
and the compliments which accrue to the performer after 
the performance, the little stir and the little fuss. Again, 
the ambitious man spends his nights and days poring over 
blue-books; he sacrifices the maturity of his health and strength 
to drudgery, not because his heart is in the pursuit—not 
because he hopes to benefit his country, not because he 
is absorbed with the prospective welfare of future generations, not 
for the triumph of civilization, for its own dear sake—but that he 
may one day, perhaps, be a Cabinet Minister, and stand forth in 
that capacity on a pedestal before the eyes of a multitude. It is 
the fashion to assume that this is almost universally the case 
with all who do anything worthy of note. As a matter of 
observation, we think the assumption to be a mistaken one. The 
two classes of minds are very well defined—namely, those who 
by nature and impulse pursue things for their own sakes, and 
those who pursue praise and approbation independently of any 
particular objects. Probably these classes are much more equally 
divided than is commonly supposed, and we are far from denying 
that each class has its own special merits and advantages. Those 
who are absorbed in pursuits for their own sake are more 
single-minded, and at first starting very likely more noble, 
and also more probably destined to achieve great results in 
some particular direction. But they are liable to become 
more seliish, more opinionated, more crotchety, as being less 
influenced by the opinion of other men. On the other hand, 
those who start in life with a tendency to court approbation ave 
liable to be more superficial, more restless, more fickle, less trust- 
worthy. But they may be more generally useful, more agreeable, 
more docile, possess more tact, and, by courting the approbation of 
other men, in a manner cultivate their own nature on a larger 
number of sides. But it must be remembered that the excessive 
love of admiration is only the root of vanity. Vanity itself is the 
thought which is begotten by the over-weening wish to be 
admired — namely, the thought that we are admired. Vanity 
and jealousy are but the opposite poles of the same feeling. 
Jealousy easily broods over a real or fictitious inferiority—vanity 
easily nurses a sense of real or fictitious advantage. Thus, while 
jealousy sits blindly crunching the ashes of demerit, vanity sails 

lithely upon the pink cloud of its own creation. But both are 
daughters of the same parent. 

It is often difficult to distinguish real vanity from the mera 
appearance of it in persons of ardent temperament, who, so to 
speak, spend their lives on the threshold of themselves, disdaining 
all the apparatus of scientific reticence, the scarp and counter- 
scarp which veil the false modesty of a deeper vanity. But a 
little attention to the ruling passion will soon disclose whether 
vanity is in the grain or only skin-deep. It will soon become 
apparent where the heart is — whether in a pursuit for its own sake, 
or for the hope of praise. Besides this, vanity is inflammable, 
and looks upon opposition and contradiction as an offence against 
self. Single-mindedness, which is the opposite of vanity, con- 
siders only the truth and reason of the contradiction, and looks 
upon opposition, if well founded, as a benefit and advantage to the 
cause itself which is in view. For the object to be attained is not 
deference to self, as in the former case. The vain man thinks 
himself a fine fellow, and believes that every one else thinks him 
so. The conceited man thinks himself a fine fellow, and be- 
lieves that every one else ought to think him so. The proud 
man thinks himself a fine fellow, and does not care what other 
men think him. If this distinction is correct, it will be found to 
account for many things which are observed to be true as matters of 
fact. For, if vanity is founded on the erroneous belief that every one 
thinks of us as we think of ourselves, we easily see why it is capable 
of cure, and very constantly cured, by early commerce with the 
world. Vanity is one of the commonest characteristics of youth, 
as wanting knowledge, and one of the rarest characteristics of 
age, as disabused by experience. The conceited man, on the 
other hand, is liable to become a discontented man, because his 
error consists in imagining, not that men do, but that they ought 
to think well of him; and finding they do not, he lays the 
blame on them, and not on himself. The proud man is in 
danger of becoming disagreeable, as flouting the opinion of man- 
kind, and adding poison to his pride. ° 

The sincerity of open friendship often wears the look of vanity 
to those who love us less than we do them. “ Vous ne m’aimez 
done plus,” said a lady to her friend, “vous ne me parlez plus de 
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vous-méme.” Perhaps this is one of the deepest and most delicate | 
things ever said upon the sppatent vanity of confiding affection. | 
A loving woman unveiling her heart, and a proud man lifting a 
corner of his mask, are the most touching proofs of human feeling. 
But they are not vanity. The mirage of vanity in its various 
forms is indeed infinite. There is the vanity in women which 
interprets every variety of behaviour in men as a token of love, and | 
sees even in disgust and dislike, from whatever cause, manifest 
symptoms of a tender suppressed passion. There is the vanity in 
men which construes the most natural smile and the simplest | 
welcome of loyal high breeding as a declaration of indemnity for | 
any subsequent advances, to the great detriment of our national 
manners. It great courxge in the best-bred woman to 
eschew an air of haughty and ill-bred estrangement, when she is 
never sure what construction a vain and vulgar coxcomb will put | 
upon the commonest expression of civility. In this respect it is 
sometimes lamentable to observe the churlish constraint of women 
in town, who in the country vie with the flowers and the sunshine 
in the sweetness of their presence. They may truly say that the 
men have only themselves to blame. 


It seems an ungracious task to dwell upon a vice, without 
ointing out a door of escape. But if what we have said of vanity 
is true, it is not incurable, for, as a rule, reality has greater charms 
than shams, and the radical vice of vanity is that it rests upon a 
delusion — that of considering self as the centre of the universe. 
The rarest talents, the most surpassing merit, will not make any 
one man essential to the world. The bare fact of each man’s own 
individuality—that he is what he is—is a greater wonder, a_ 
bigger fact, than the small difference which makes the greatest | 
men of his age a head taller than himself. When Napoleon died, | 
the world went on its way. “Tl génait Dieu,” says a great author. | 
“ He bothered man,” would have been nearer the truth. How many | 
admirable men and women pass away from the scene of life with- | 
out having ever been talked of! How many, equally admirable, 
are alive of whom nothing will ever be said! So much the worse, | 
you say. So much the better, we think. They enjoy the | 
reality of their own excellence, and escape the slavery— to real | 
excellence, the almost humiliation—of renown. They do not spend | 
their lives like children gazing at their pretty red shoes. If | 
they do right, it is because they love it. People are | 
not vain of the sunshine. They are only happy to be in | 
it. Nor, as a rule, are they vain of a good digestion, of an | 
invincible pair of lungs, however thankful they may be to — 
them. In proportion as excellence is diffused in any one depart- 
ment of feeling, vanity retreats, and cultivates more secluded | 
regions. Who would be vain, in respectable society, of speaking | 
the truth, or of not being athief? On the other hand, in our Guilt- 
yardens, as they are called, successful theft, cultivated mendacity, 
and murder, considered as one of the fine arts, are the legitimate | 
domain of vanity. Probably, as a further refinement, Bill Sykes 
professes to indulge only in legitimate self-esteem, and reflects, 
with proper severity and philosophie breadth of view, upon the | 
excessive vanity of Skeleton Jem. ‘The true antidote of vanity is 
to love reality for its own sake. Humility, says Lavater, is but 
the knowledge of the truth. But even this may be carried too far, 
and humility may become a more noxious vanity —the vanity of 
morbid self-examination, the moping, irritable, and vain sense of | 
deficiency. ‘To be what we are, Sha we are so, and to strive | 
to be better for our own sakes, to let in the sun because the sun is 
pleasant, and not watch our own toes as we walk, is the infallible 
remedy against being vain. Life is its own best end, and not 
applause, 


FARM LABOURERS. 


F the North of England is still feeling the pressure of a 

gigantic and little expected burden, there is some consolation 
in the growing assurance that the worst is now over. Reports of 
decreasing applications for relief and of increasing work have 
for some time t been returned from almost all the centres 
of distress. It is probably beyond the range of possibility to 
redict by what agencies and within what precise time the 
Lancashire operatives may hope to be restored to their former 
condition of prosperity. Still, whatever tur matters take, day- 
light is for them in sight; the agonizing crisis of the ordeal is past. 
We say “ ordeal,” because it is emphatically in a time of pressure 
like this that social and intellectual improvements are put on their | 
severest trial. And here lies another great source of consolation 
for the operatives. A proof beyond all price has been given to 
the world in evidence of the real dignity of their position. It is 
not only that they have endured their trial, but that they have 
understood it — not only that they have understood it, but that 
they have endured it. Theirs has been a double victory, for 
which the next generation will not consider that the present has 
paid too dear. 

Meantime, in the south of England, there is another kind of 
distress prevailing, less tallred of, less interesting, pinching less at 
the moment, but not less real. It is in reality far more bewildering, 

use it is a permanent trouble, and because it befals a class 
much too ignorant to take the measure of its own position. 
When we say that this trouble is nothing else than the condition 
of the agricultural labourers, we shall be accused of reviving an 
outworn subject? We do not despair, nevertheless, of setting it 
in anew light. The subject is trite, because the condition of this 
class has been too often made matter of sensation only, and the 


helps and. remedies have been too often grounded upon 
charitable impulse, rather than upon fact and the invariable laws 
of human action. So many grumblers in days past have grumbled 
about the labourer, and so many charity-mongers have twaddled, 
that it would be poor work: to add to the number. But let us try to 
look at the labourer, and his family, and his circumstances, and 
his hopes (if he has any) as they really are. If the world lasts 
fifty years longer, and if the rates of p in other districts 
and other classes remain constant, the labourers in the South and 
West of England continuing in their present state, they will run a 
risk of being regarded not as an inferior order, but as a distinct 
race. Even now, in conversation with them, one too oftet® finds 
that it is not a man one is talking with, but a being made A 
of dull ignorance, animal selfishness, and low suspicion. 
remember once hearing an intelligent county magistrate say, 
“ When I speak to my men afield, I take care to speak very 
distinctly, giving them notice that what I say will be said once 
only, but that any neglect in answering a question or in obey- 
ing a direction will be severely visited. 1f I did not act in 
this way, they would want the plainest question or order 
to be repeated once at least, if not twice; not that they 
would not have heard me very well the first time, but from 
an instinctive suspiciousness, and a wish to find out what I was 
driving at.” 

This gives one a graphic notion of what the labourer too often 
is. But then he is only the natural result of the circumstances 
in which, as a rule, he is at present placed. Let us first look 
at the price which he gets for his labour. This is made up of 


| two items—the money payment and the allowances. It is 


more than sixteen years since “8S. G. O.” began to write in 
the 7imes upon the condition of Dorsetshire; yet the money 
payment remains now very much the same that it was then. 
Hight, nine, occasionally ten, very rarely indeed eleven shillings, 


| are paid to the labourer for a week's work. And this money is 


by no means always supplemented by the “ allowances ;” which 


| are commonly restricted to the regular employés of the farm, such 


as the carter and the shepherd, and not given to the large class of 
casual labourers. Whether a man has a family or not, he is liable 
(if not likely) to receive as little as eight shillings in discharge of 
six days’ labour. ‘The allowances are made up of free houseroom, 


| fuel, and “grist,” or tailing-wheat. When these three advan- 


tages are Lond-fide secured to the labourer, he is decidedly a 
murk of envy among his friends and acquaintances, He is, however, 


| and he would regard himself as being, one success among a 
| hundred failures. It is far more common to meet with one of three 


evils—either no allowances made at all, or the rent-free cot 

foul and unwholesome, or the allowance-fuel (cut, it must 

remembered, by the receiver's own labour) employed in drying 
the musty allowance-corn. But we have not yet come to the 
real rub, which is to be found in the result of this system to a 
man’s self, to his family, to his employer. It clearly makes the 
man dishonest, unless he be (as the labourer sometimes is) a 
hero. In other words, he is instinctively so sure that eight 
or nine shillings are not his labour’s worth in the week, that he 
has an easy conscience in taking any chance that offers of defraud- 
ing his master. And if his conscieace is more than usually 
tender, it is sure to grow tough when he turns his eye on his 
family. He has to deny his boys their decent share of schooling, 


‘and he has to send his wife to work, afield or in the 
| barn or the barton. He has, first, to deny his boys their 
' schooling. Not that he grumbles at the penny or twopence 


which it costs weekly, but that it is beyond nature to fore; 

the shilling or eighteenpence which they may earn by bird- 
keeping or at plough. The eldest is a rough fellow, takes 
after his father, and will rub on well enough; but the 
second, perhaps, is a thoughtful lad, and quick at his book. It 
would be a great point—it would clearly be the right thing, as he 
is yet only ten years old—to keep him another year at school. 
To have him bound apprentice to a carpenter or joiner would 
be a really splendid thing. But there are eight or nine weekly 
reasons for saying no. And then, as a second bit of training for a 
tender conscience, the wife and mother must turn out as well as 
the promising boy. It is hard to convey an accurate notion of all 
the wrong and misery which is thus very often entailed upon a 
family. We will contine ourselves to mentioning a few positive 
details. It is a fact that women have been sent into the barn 
within three weeks of their confinement. It is a fact, well known 
to parish doctors and registrars of births and deaths, that a 
frequent cause of children’s death is the absence of the mother 
at work. The child is handed from neighbour to neighbour, 
or from lodger to lodger, to whom a weekly sixpenee or 
shilling is paid for their trouble. That slender remuneration 
excuses any amount of carelessness or rough usage; and little 
children will sometimes die from either cause. It is, further, a 
fact that dames’ schools are to be found in the South and West, 
where, for twopence or threepence in the week, children are 
received from eighteen months of age, and daily “taken charge of” 
from seven in the morning till six in the evening. Sixty-six 
hours’ supervision at threepence is certainly not overpaid. One 
can scarcely be surprised at finding that it is more often than 
otherwise synonymous with sixty-six hours’ complete neglect. 
And yet the list of troubles consequent on female work away from 
home wants one more item to fill it. Some mothers will trust 
their own little girls of nine or ten years to take charge of the 
infant children, in preference to dames, lodgers, and neighbours, 
The consequence is that the promising girl, who might have been 
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trained to become a good servant, shares the fate of the promising 
boy who might have been trained to become a good carpenter or 
mason. 
Those who are really acquainted with the subject will be well 
aware that we have as yet said nothing of one custom, which is 
the fruitful parent of untold abuses. We mean the custom of 
hiring for farm-work whole families at a time. Suppose, for 
example, that a man, his wife, and three able-bodied sons have been 
hired en masse to work on a farm ; and suppose that one of the three 
sons has a chance of apprenticing himself to a respectable trade. 
Let him give his master ae warning, and take every necessary 
step ; pe what is the result? Simply this; that, if the step is 
displeasing to the farmer, as it very often is, the whole family are 
turned out of doors, and the burden of rendering helpless brothers 
and sisters destitute is laid on the shoulders of some deserving, self- 
denying youngster, whose only fault is thathe has kept his eyes open, 
in the distant but earnest hope of being able to help his father and 
mother by-and-by. We are well aware of the case on the part of 
the farmers. It is quite competent to a farmer to point out the 
neral character and habits of the labourer, and to urge that 
ealing with him through the medium of his family relations is 
the safest and readiest way of dealing with him at all. We are of 
opinion that this plea carries weight with it; but we are also of 
= that nothing is more influential towards ingrafting _ 
the farmer some of the worst qualities of the slave-owner than 
this method of engaging, on the stated conditions, whole families 
at once. 
With regard to possible remedies for the labourer’s condition, 
the widest latitude of opinion may be reasonably conceded. We 
will ourselves venture to indicate, in very scanty outline, the only 
prospects of recovery which appear at all likely to become de- 
veloped by-and-hy. These ims ey have nothing to do with tra- 
ditional notions of philanthropical interference. They involve, 
as a pos | —_ result of their gradual realization, sharp con- 
tests and frequent misunderstandings between employers and em- 
ployed. But they carry with them the hope of increased activity, 
energy, and intelligence on both sides. In looking forward, 
then, into the future, we think that the labourers would be prin- 
cipally benefited by a growing adoption of machinery on the part 
of their employers, and by greater facilities for co-operation among 
themselves. Not that the application of steam to ploughing an 
other farm purposes would of necessity diminish the number of 
hands on a farm, and, by driving large bodies of the population 
to other fields of labour, raise the condition of those who remain. 
But every fresh introduction of machinery would tend to raise the 
standard of intelligence among those who will have to work it, 
and it would probably be followed by a wider and more im- 
—— demand for education. By facilities for co-operation, 
et us not be supposed to mean facilities for strikes. The labourer 
is now too often an isolated being. What we hope for is, to see 
that isolation broken through, to find his ideas growing with 
greater freedom of communication, and a clearer comprehension of 
the interests, not of himself only, but of his class. Already in 
small country towns, Co-operative Stores number their fifty or a 
hundred shareholders, and pay some small dividend every quarter. 
Neighbouring villages are easily amalgamated, and Benetit So- 
cieties are easily affiliated. All this leads to reflection, and may 
pave the way to real improvement. ' 

We have said nothing in this paper about the operations of the 
boards of guardians, as our object is to give a picture of the 
labourer in his normal state, apart from the incidental hardships 
which infirmity and disease entail upon him. Nor have we here 
touched upon the anomalies of the Law of Settlement, which 
sometimes render him no better than an ascriptus ylebe. That is 
a subject which would require a whole article to itself. 


TUESDAY NIGHT. 


it is to be hoped that the uncouth gambols of the monster 
London have contented it. A vast expense has produced an 
inconsiderable effect, and perhaps the highest praise that can be 
given to the proceedings ot Tuesday night is that they must have 
cost a very large sum of money. ‘lo sit three hours in a carriage 
gazing at a star formed of jets of gas, and waiting for an opportunity 
of beginning to move at a snail’s pace townndsimether star, is in 
itself no very exhilarating entertainment ; but by keeping in mind 
the fact that a general rejoicing was going forward, and by occa- 
sionally resorting to the creature comforts stored within the 
vehicle, it was possible that the spirits of sightseers might be sus- 
tained on a level with the requirements of what Lord Malmesbury 
would probably call the “function” of last Tuesday. Consider- 
ing that all the carriages of every kind that could be made 
available throughout the whole area of the metropolis were 
simultaneously directed towards its centre, the disappointment 
which resulted in many cases was no more than might reasonably 
have been expected. Disappointment is, perhaps, hardly the 
proper word ; for if people did not see what they went to see, they 

t what they meant to get — viz. a jollification. To borrow the 
anguage of an advertisement, “the proceedings were everywhere 
characterized with that loyalty due to the occasion,” and what 
more could anybody want? It is probable that the majority of 
those who started to see the cities in carriages had 
promised themselves that they would visit systematically all the 
attractive points both of the City and the West-end. Perhaps the 
difliculties which were encountered may help to convey to their 


minds some notion of difficulties of kindred character which beset 
all large operations in the shape of transport, such as those which 
are always going on in the rear of an army in the field. In this 
way it may _ that the London public wili learn, from its 
experience of ‘Tuesday night, the meaning of certain portions of 
American intelligence in the newspapers. That public might also 
learn, if it would, that the central districts of London are very un- 
suitable for such Pp s as that to which they were put on 
Tuesday night; but that is a lesson which is likely to be forgotten 
before an occasion again arises for applying it. Perhaps, however, 
the melancholy loss of life which marred the festival may warn 
the authorities to try, in future, to attract the mass of inhabitants 
away from, rather than towards, the centre of the vast accu- 
mulation of houses called London. The best point about Tuesday 
night's proceedings was, that the poorer classes of the community 


derived the greatest pleasure from them, although that pleasure 
was enjoyed in some places at great peril to life or limb. 

There’s a difference between 

A beggar and a queen ; 


for if the Queen herself had come up to London to see the illumi- 
nations—as we learn from a penny daily paper she did to see 
the early part of Saturday’s procession —and if she had ridden 
in her state carriage, with crown on head and sceptre in hand, and 
any number of gold sticks and other dignitaries in attendance, she 
could not possibly have made her way from Paddington to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard along the illuminated line of road between seven and ten 
o'clock in the evening. This, however, was what was done by 
many a working-man, with the encumbrance of wife and child; 
and it may be added that the working-man, having his esthetic 
faculty only moderately developed, was intensely gratified with 
stars and crowns, and had no conception of the possibility of 
producing anything more grand and beautiful in the way of illu- 
iaination. 

It is useless to consider what magnificent results might have 
been accomplished in the parks by the expenditure of a small part 
of the cost of illuminating shop-fronts and offices. The shop- 
keeper's outlay is, doubtless, partly compensated by the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to him of advertising the wares in which he 
deals. Partly for this reason, and more from the national love of 
individual action, it is hardly probable that London will ever 
advance beyond the existing practice of illumination. But there 
are some other conceivable methods of general rejoicing to which 
it might be wished that London would turn its mind. One of the 
most natural and obvious suggestions for such an occasion would 
seem to be a public ball. All the young také pleasure in dancing, 
and some of the old take pleasure in looking on. Spacious 
rooms and tolerable music can obtained abundantly. 
Sufficient refreshments need not be costly, and can be easily 
prepared. There is absolutely nothing wanting to Londoners 
for the enjoyment of this sort of pleasure except the will, 
and that it seems impossible to supply. One spirited attempt was 
made on Tuesday night, and it is to be feared that the result has 
been something like ruin to the speculator. The advertisements of 
the Royal Marriage Ball at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, have 
been so prominent in the newspapers as to have attracted almost 
every eye. It was announced that the great hall had been newly 
floored, and would accommodate 20,000 dancers. The band of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards would be ready to give life and quickness 
to the motions of 40,000 feet. Nor was it the least alluring 
feature of the programme that Volunteers might obtain tickets at a 
reduced price, in consideration of their contributing to the 
brilliancy of the scene by wearing uniform. Ticket offices were 
opened in various parts of London in anticipation of a general 
eagerness to take part in this monster ball; and in case the rush 
of visitors should be so great as to crowd the hall, a “ perfume vapo- 
riser” was to be used to correct any impurity of the air. There 
were, it is true, several drawbacks to the probability of a success 
which seemed to be deserved. Such a gigantic experiment 
could only succeed by obtaining support from many quarters 
distant at all times from {[slington, and on ‘luesda 
night absolutely severed from it. Any one wishing to reac! 
the ball before eleven o’clock from the south side of Oxford 
Street would have had to walk. And even if the road had been 
open, it would have been impossible or very difficult to obtain con- 
veyance, unless bespoke beforehand, with extra remuneration 
promised. It was not, therefore, to be relied on that the ball 
would be a complete success, but the actual result was a more 
miserable failure than could have been anticipated. Instead of 
the 20,000 expected dancers there were probably about 200. 
That thorough ventilation which was found convenient when 
the building was occupied by shows of dogs or cattle still existed 
in such perfection as to cause the male visitors who were not 
dancing to cling tenaciously to their great-coats and hats. The 
ladies’ heads were, of course, uncovered, but, as some protection 
against the cold, they wore their cloaks while dancing. Never 
before, probably, did r3 enjoy so much space, or such a perfect 
system of ventilation. If 20,000 persons were to be collected 
within that building it seemed that there would be fresh air enough 
for all of them, and the use of the “ perfume vaporiser” would 
be unnecessary. The ball-room was cool, and the refreshment 
rooms were so cold as almost to repel those who entered them. 
All the refreshments were cheap in price, and the effect of eating 
ice might be obtained “gratuitously by merely ing towards 
the counter where it was sold. The few couples who performed in 
circular dances seemed lost on that immense floor, and the galleries 
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at the end and sides of the hall formed a dreary unexplored 
wilderness. The plank flooring of the centre of the room had 
ngt been carried under the galleries, so that there was offered, 
on either side of the hall, the opportunity of walking upon 
soft earth, more agreeable to the feet of oxen than of dancers. 
This, however, was a deficiency which might very easily be 
pardoned, seeing that a heavy loss must have been incurred by the 
preparations actually made. If ten thousand male visitors had 
assembled, it is not improbable that some confusion might have 
occurred in the department of great-coats and hats; but as the 
actual number did not exceed one hundred, the greatest order and 

larity prevailed. 

iven if the illuminations had not been at once a counter- 
attraction and an impediment, it is to be feared that the ball at 
the Agricultural Hall would have proved a failure. The habits 
of English middle-class life are opposed to any such easy and 
effectual means of giving pleasure to the young. With very rare 
exceptions, nobody who has the smallest pretension to be some- 
body ever goes to a public ball of any kind ; and if an incautious 
talker ventures to hint at the possibility of such a thing bein 
done, he is promptly reminded that his friends are in a soci 

ition which forbids it. The young people who dwell in the 

ouses of moderate size which form so large a part of London 

vegard a ball as the greatest of all  - and as one which is 
almost entirely beyond their reach. The essentials of a ball 
appear to be a good room, good music, and company ; but 
although all these exist in plenty, there are in London many girls 
fond of dancing who do not go to a ball once a year. Instead of 
balls they have parties at their own homes. The rooms are small, 
end have only loom cleaved of furniture by several days of pre- 
liminary agony. The music very likely is indifferent, and the 
crush is sure to be intense. Such are the difficulties under which 
the children of parents of moderate means are compelled to indulge 
the ineradicable taste for dancing; but if anybody ventures to 
suggest that a ballin a public room would be cheaper and more 
pleasant than a dance at home, that audacious innovator is regarded 
as cherishing a criminal indifference to the opinion of society. 

The experience of Tuesday night s far to establish the 
snelancholy truth that a national festival in this country cannot be 
kept from degenerating into an opportunity for vice to array itself 
in gorgeous colours, and thrust itself into the fullest glare of light. 
The ball at the Agricultural Hall attempted to obtain the counte- 
nance of respectability, and it failed dismally and disastrously. 
ther and more questionable halls of the devotees to 
dancing did not trouble themselves about propriety, and they 
succeeded, to the great apparent profit of the projectors. It is 
strange that men of character and station should take pleasure 
in watching the antics of a score of women dressed, and in general 
very shabbily, as midshipmen, cavaliers, or shepherds. The women, 
whether in masquerade on Tuesday or in plain clothes on another 
night, would be only labouring at their accustomed trade, for 
which there is at this moment no special occasion to express 
horror or contempt. But there is something unusual and intoler- 
able in orgies of this character claiming a prominent place in the 
festivities of London on the happy event of the marriage of 
England's future king. That beauty which is the worst 
ugliness may excite at other times pity, but on such a night 
almost disgust. Those coarsely repaired faces, so well known to 
the frequenter of casinos, appear at such a time to belong to some 
hideous dream. A few women painted and bedizened, vicious in 
look and lewd in talk and gesture, are watched with languid appre- 
ciation by a number of well-dressed gentlemanly men who wear 
hats and overcoats, and perseveringly smoke cigars. Here and 
there, a young “swell” has found his feelings so overpowerin 
that he has laid aside hat and coat, and is doing his best to “live ” 
with a superlatively nimble partner in a galop. As the night 
advances and the champagne mounts, the performance grows 
more fast and furious; yet the majority of the spectators are so 
calm and self-possessed that it seems they cannot have come for 
their own pleasure, but under an overwhelming sense of the duty 
resting upon them as Englishmen to rejoice. The streets were 
almost empty, and stars and crowns of fire had long since grown 
dim; but still the “fun, brilliancy, and variety” of the dancing 
saloon strove to sustain itself suitably to the occasion. The fun 
was riot, the brilliancy was that of drunken eyes, and there was 
no variety, but monotony of brazen vice; but nevertheless, that 
“sound of revelry by night” in the resorts of Lais and her 
sisterhood was no inconsiderable part of London's rejoicing on the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


he Army Estimates are, for the most part, so much matter of 
routine that, except in one or two items, there is little scope 
for the economizing or improving fancies of a Secretary for War. 
There is always a sort of fascination about simple rules and round 
numbers, and General Peel’s maxim, that the cost of the army 
must alinost of necessity amount to about 100/. per man, has been 
acquiesced in with a sort of satisfaction which has, perhaps, some 
tendency to perpetuate the rule. If the cost of a given force 
admits of as little retrenchment as is supposed, the number of 
men on the strength of the regular army is still less to be meddled 
with, Sir G. C. Lewis made it abundantly clear that, while 
the Indian and colonial system remains on its present footing, 
nothing less than the existing force can possibly suffice for 


the requirements of the country. In truth, it is not sufficient, 
if any reliance is to be placed on the rules laid down by 
the highest military authorities. The whole army system is 
hedged round with settled maxims; and one of these is, that for 
every ten years on foreign service a battalion ought, in the absence 
of any special emergency, to be allowed five years at home. It is 
hard to say that this is too indulgent a rule, and yet the 
of the army is not now, and never has been, sufficient to leave 
more than about four years out of fifteen as the proportion of 
home service. No one will venture to say that an army of fifty- 
five battalions is more than India requires; and indeed, until 
uite recently, it was universally believed that a much stronger 
Kone would be necessary to hold a country of so vast an area and 
so moderate a degree of loyalty. Some exception may ibly be 
taken to the allotment of 45,000 for colonial posts, and in theory 
a great deal may be said in favour of the principle of making 
colonies which are practically self-governing — 
But theories are easier to talk about and write about to 
carry into practice; and the statesmanship which should alienate 
a colony for the sake of a trifling saving would be only 
one degree better than that which led to the severance of the 
United States, by the obstinate assertion of a barren privilege. 

And after all, when the details are examined, it is obvious that 
any reduction in the military establishments abroad must be 
extremely smal]. One-third of the whole force is absorbed by 
the Mediterranean fortresses, which are not colonies at all. Nearly 
as many men are engaged in watching the enormous line of 
frontier which separates British America from the vast armies 
which are busily at work cutting each other’s throats and destroy- 
ing their common country. Even as a nucleus for the levies 
which Canada may be expected to raise in the event of war, ten 
or twelve thousand men can scarcely be thought excessive; and if 
this be so, the only field for retrenchment is supplied by the 
numerous scattered colonies, which are protected by detachments 
varying from the wing of a battalion to three or four regiments. 
Undoubtedly the absorption of troops on colonial service deserves 
to be jealously watched and strictly pruned when it threatens 
to become excessive; but at present there is not much hope 
of reducing the gate force abroad much below the 100 
battalions which the Secretary for War has allowed. From 
this admission, it would follow that fifty battalions ought, 
if possible, to be maintained at home as reliefs; and as the 
actual number is only forty-one, the army has more right to 
complain of being overburdened than the public have to murmur 
at the cost. Perhaps economy is carried to the utmost verge of 
prudence in reducing each of the home battalions by 100 men, and 
it was evident that the most eager sticklers for retrenchment in 
the House of Commons—though anxious, of course, to cut down 
the vote—were terribly puzzled to say how the saving could be 
effected. There is but one item on which a parsimonious Govern- 
ment can ever materially reduce the army a Just as 
the Navy has its vote for stores—the amount of which is governed 
more by political considerations than by the requirements of the 
fleet, the army also has its ordnance department, which admits 
of easy manipulation according to the necessities of the hour. 
This year, Sir G. C. Lewis has the same plausible excuse for 
slackening in the production of cannon which his colleagues of the 
Admiralty have used as a justification for suspending their build- 
ing operations. Guns, like ships, are in a state of transition. 
The official faith in the unapproachable excellence of the 
Armstrong gun has been a ttle shaken by the marvel- 
lous performances of Mr. Whitworth’s ri cannon; and 
however welcome the excuse may be to them on other grounds, 
it is difficult to meet the assertion that it would be unwise 
to press on too rapidly with the manufacture of one class 
of ordnance until experiment had clearly shown that it ought not 
to be superseded by an entirely different model. 

After revelling in the magnificent figures which represent the 
cost of the regular army, it is pleasant to see at how moderate an 
the supplementary services— the unembodied Militia 
aud the Volunteers—are maintained, and this notwithstanding 
the unqualified adoption of the recommendation by which the 
late Royal Commission has, we believe, effectually secured the 
permanence of the Volunteer army. The total expenditure on 
this large branch of the national forces has now risen to a little 
more than 300,000/., or about 2/. per man, of which about half is 
devoted to the pay of adjutants and sergeants and the supply of 
ammunition, and the remainder will be distributed in money to 
the different corps, according to their strength and efficiency, to 
enable them to provide for their necessary establishment expenses. 
The regulations which are to be prescribed as the condition of 
this allowance have not yet been made public; and we can only 
hope that while they may be such as to prevent public money 
being wasted on inefficient volunteers, they will not impose 
pedantic and unn demands on the time and patience of 
civilian troops. The cost of the disembodied Militia and Yeo- 
manry, altogether nearly goo,ooo/., looks at first sight formidable 
when compared with that of the Volunteers; but it must be re- 
membered that these are paid troops, and that it is impossible to 
overrate their importance in time of war, as affording at any 
moment the means of increasing the strength of the Army, either 
by embodying whole regiments, or by draughting recruits into the 
line. Thus the total cost of the auxiliary forces, numbering 
nearly 300,000 men, is about 1,200,000/., out of the 
vote of 15,000, —an expenditure which none who consider 
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of their services being called for, will consider extravagant. 
Indeed, it is difficult to complain of extravagance in any 
one of the principal heads of expenditure, though it is more 
than ible that, among the iculars of many of the votes, 
there fark undiscovered mines of savings to be gained by retrench- 
ments on a minor scale. For all practical pu s, the House of 
Commons is powerless to regulate the details of expenditure ; and 
even when a lynx-eyed member ferrets out some extraordinary 
item, like the unauthorized payment of 19,000/. to German 
emigrants in 1861, he is sure to find, as Sir H. Willoughby did, 
that, by some wonderful legerdemain, the money which Parliament 
never voted has been spent in strict accordance with the provisions 
of the Appropriation Act. Probably, however, the number and 
extent of these “ strictly legal” irr ities are not very formid- 
able, and we are forced to confess that neither here nor elsewhere 
is there much prospect of reducing the items of the Army expen- 
diture below the 15,000,000/. to which they now amount. The 
convietion is one that we would gladly shake off; but it is some 
consolation to see how easily the country can provide for its own 
defence, and to believé that it has little to fear, whatever may be 
the future course of European or American politics. 


THE THEATRES. 


pas pantomime season approaches its close. Indeed, though 

Christmas is still represented at most of the theatres by the 
long-lived novelties of the managers apparently 
became convinced, at an earlier period than usual, that some fresh 
attraction was needed as a nightly prelude to the holiday splendour. 
The Haymarket alone has been unchanging. Lord Dundreary occu- 
pied the stage during the earlier part of the evening in which the 
Christmas burlesque was first brought out, and Lord Dundreary 
will probably witness its withdrawal. Lord Macaulay pointed 
to the ever-green popularity of the Duke of Monmouth, as an 
evidence that multitudes are not necessarily fickle. The playgocr 
of the present day may point to Mr. Sotheron. 

Mr. Pechter started into a managerial existence when Christmas 
was over, and was altogether independent of its festivities. Harly 
in January, he had renovated the Lyceum throughout, and, under 
the title of the Duke's Motto, brought out an English version of 
Le Bossu, one of the great “hits” of the Porte St. Martin. 
Tales about the French nobility do not generally find much favour 
with the London public; and the adaptation of La Bovquetitre des 
Halles, which, as the Medal of Bronze, was brought out with great 
splendour by Mr. Shepherd at the Surrey Theatre, was not found 
half so attractive as the ordinary dramas of domestic interest. 
Why should the Lyceum audience greatly care about an adven- 
turous captain of unquestionable valour, but doubtful morality, 
who, by a series of ingenious devices, preserves the family estates 
of the Duke de Nevers to the rightful heiress, and defeats the 
machinations of the wicked Prince of Gonzagues, who would put 
them in his pocket—that is to say, in the metaphorical sense, ac- 
cording to which Hamlet's uncle pocketed the diadem of Den- 
mark? Nevertheless, they do care about him immensely; and so 
great has been the attraction of the Duke's Motto, that for some 
weeks places could not be obtained to see the piece satisfactorily 
without several days’ notice. The acting of Mr. Fechter, who, as 
the chivalrous adventurer, is exactly in his element, and the 
excessive ingenuity of the story, which is so contrived as to cause 
a rapid succession of surprises, may serve to account for this 
remarkable success, which is all the more extraordinary as it 
is unaccompanied by the usual marks of a popular “ rage.” 
When the Colleen Bawn was at the height of its glory, a 
reference to Mr. Loucicault’s “header” might be found 
in political leaders, as an illustrative image certain to be 
comprehended. Mr. John Parry put the plot into a song, Mr. 
Benedict pounced on the whole piece as a fitting libretto for an 
opera, and the title became as universally familiar as any of those 
London cries that are not immediately associated with commercial 
vocations. Paul Pry and Jenny Lind found an expression of their 
fame in the cheapest and ugliest of chimney-ornaments, and the 
Christy Minstrels are echoed — sometimes in the Paddy Blake 
fashion—by every music hall in the three kingdoms, But no such 
noise is made about the Duke's Motto. LEveryhogy goes to see it— 
everybody is delighted — and its removal from the boards does not 
appear to be within the range of present possibilities; but neither 
pons image, nor song has yet borne testimony to its good fortune. 
Nor does any one dispute Mr. Fechter’s right to monopolize its 
attraction. He is not called upon to do battle with other enter- 
prising managers who boast they have a Bossu of their own far 

tter than his; he is not compelled to read or to write advertise- 
ments in which Themis rather than Bacchus or the Muses is 
venerated as the ruling deity of the drama; nor is the interest of 
his plot heightened by the adventitious excitement consequent on 
the belief that the Chancellor’s injunction may some night cut the 
story short before it has fairly reached its termination. His course 
has been as quiet as it has been prosperous, and he has had an 
open field before him, the fertility of which is beyond a doubt. 

Far otherwise is it with the freshly grown popularity of Jeanie 
Deans and her frail sister. The mild conscientious Presbyterian 
maiden has become the Bellona of a theatrical warfare, which her 
pious father would have contemplated with horror. Her new 
existence commenced last year at the Standard in Shoreditch, but 
there she was too remote to kindle strong passions, and the West- 
end play-goer might read of her local celebrity with the same 


calm desire for information which would lead him to study the 
plot of the last new drama which some native of Bengal had 
written on the fruitful topic of indigo. But when Mr. Boucicault 
brought out his Trial of Efjie Deans at the Theatre Royal West- 
minster, then began the tug of war. A trenchant advertisement 
proclaimed his determination to visit with all the penalties of the 
law any rival manager who should dare to copy his peculiar 
“ effects,” and when Mr. Shepherd of the Surrey brought out 
another Effie Deans, it was evident that no friendly competi- 
tion was at hand. On the first night of the Surrey piece, 
the disapprobation (somewhat unaccountably) expressed at 
some parts of the performance was openly attributed by 
Mr. Shepherd to undue Westminster leanings on the part of 
certain occupants of the gallery. A letter or two in the papers, 
written by ostensibly impartial observers appeared in consequence ; 
but, after all, the contest has been more loud than practical, and 
we have had more of the clarion of war than of war itself. The 
merits of the two productions may be easily balanced, without the 
use of apothecaries’ scales. Mr. Boucicault has constructed a good 
piece, and illustrated it with execrable scenery. Mr. Shepherd 
puts on his stage some beautiful scenery, wherewith he renders 
attractive an indifferent piece. Nothing can be seen at the Surrey 
like Mrs. Boucicault’s Jeanie Deans, Mr. Boucicault’s “Counsel 
for the Defence,”’ or Mr. Ryder’s Davie; and, on the other hand, 
nothing can be seen at the Westminster like the Surrey Waterfall. 
As for close adherence to the novel, it is to be found neither at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge nor in the neighbourhood of the 
Obelisk. My. Boucicault, who does not profess veneration for Sir 
Walter, but is thinking only how he shall produce an effective 

iece, makes Meg Murdockson kill her daughter, Madge Wildfire, 
a mistake, invents 2 mob enthusiastic enough to break open the 
‘olbooth for the sake of Eflie Deans, when they have previously 
done as much for the sake of Captain Porteous, and points his 
catastrophe by sending a stray bullet through the head or heart of 
Geordie Robertson. The Surrey dramatist, who is a professed 
Scotist, nevertheless takes a little licence whenever he thinks it 
convenient — indeed, he would not otherwise arrive at his Water- 
fall; but he deviates timidly, and is evidently perplexed between 
a devotion to Sir Walter and a firm belief in the etticacy of scenic 
sensations. Let us imagine, by way of parallel, the case of a South 
Irish Wesleyan, who regularly attends his chapel, but keeps a 
saucer of holy water in his private cupboard. 

But these Jeanies and Efties of the Westminster and the Surrey 
are not the only, though they are the most conspicuous, stars of 
their name in the theatrical horizon. There is a version of the 
Heart of Midlothian at the Marylebone, a theatre which boasts of 
the largest stage in London, and is certainly the longest way off. 
There was another at the Royalty, in Dean Street, Soho—the 
manager, doubtless, hoping that the lustre of an immensely 
popular subject might brighten the habitual obseurity of his tene- 
ment. We could have given him a hint. Why did he not 
advertise that his particular Effie or Jeanie Deans — we forget 
which it was—claimed especial patronage on the ground that the 
name of the street in which his house is situated bears the 
strongest resemblance to that of the heroine ? In the same column 
with his own advertisement, he would have been sure to find one 
or ty others the reasoning in which was not a whit more 
sound, 

The sensation drama generally seems fast ap hing its 
decline, and its fall, wheneverit comes, will be mainly attributable 
to the over-confidence of the sensation-dramatists in the universal 
efficacy of their expedient. Modern writers on the infinitesimal 
caleulus, convinced that nonentity cannot be reached even by the 
minutest and most rapidly diminishing icle without a saltus 
altogether incompatible with the law of continuity, have settled 
that in most cases nought, or zero, shall be held to signify not 
absolutely nothing, but an infinitely small quantity. No such 
prudential consideration has influenced Mr. Falconer, the present 
lessee of Drury Lane. Taught by frequent experiments that a 
‘‘sensation-scene”’ might render a drama, with a weak and 
entangled plot, extremely effective, he boldly resolved to see what 
could be done by giving increased power to his scenic wonder, and 
writing adrama, not with a plot of infinite slightness, but without 
any plot at all. The magnitude of the leap he had taken was 
proved by results. On the first night of his Bonnie Dundee, 
the public, easily pleased with sensations, assembled in great force, 
and were highly delighted with the Gathering of the Clans, which 
had been promised in the bills as the choice morsel of the enter- 
tainment, and which was represented by a crowd of some. three 
hundred supernumeraries, admirably disciplined by Mr. Oscar Byrne. 
The living picture was very good, and so was a snow scene by Mr. 
Telbin; but these, with all their charms, would not suffice without 
something like a plot, and nothing less like a plot could be imagined 
than the strange farrago which Mr. Falconer had compounded out 
of Dundee’s agitation inthe Highlands and the Massacre of Glencoe. 
Unfortunately, the chief subject he had chosen required more than 
ordinary care in the treatment, for Dundee is not associated with 
any story that, as it were, tells itself to the popular mind. To 
the majority of the play-going public on this sike of the Tweed, he 
is simply a gentleman, who wore a fine red coat, very 
pressed his friends to fill up their cups, and had a curious pre- 
dilection for couching with the fox ; nor would even these slight 
cay be remembered, were they not associated with a very 

ively tune, which has found its way into a set of quadrilles. 
On the other hand, to those who know more about him, 
Bonnie Dundee looks like a “swell” Judge Jeflreys, with 
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whom, moreover, neither they nor their fathers before them 
had anything to do. To render him effective, he should have 
been made one of the figures in a grand comprehensive historical 
picture, cemented together by an interesting and thoroughly 
intelligible plot, constructed somewhat after the fashion of the 
books to Meyerbeer’s operas. As ft is, the two striking tableaux 
stand up amid a number of weak disjointed scenes in which 
insignificant persons utter a deal of prolix, undramatic talk, that 
wearies even the most indulgent. For the great majority of the 
numerous actors who are engaged in the representation of Bonnie 
Dundee there is literally nothing to do, and we should imagine 
that the weariness it produces in the audience is fully equalled by 
its unpopularity in the green-room. There is nothing that an 
actor more thoroughly detests than the obligation to learn by heart 
and utter a large number of ineffective words. 

A marked contrast to this depressing sensation-piece is presented 
in the dramatic version of Lady Audley’s Secret, recently brought 
out at the St. James’s. Here there is a scene painted by Mr. 
Beverley, which is a “sensation-scene” in the strict sense of 
the word—that is to say, it represents a picturesque spot, asso- 
ciated with a murder, and illuminated by a strong moonlight, 
and it is elaborately composed of a large number of separate 

ieces. But this scene, remarkable as it is, far from being the 
final cause of the drama, merely comes as an effective conclusion 
to a story that has completely absorbed the attention of the 
audience from its very beginning. We are not here attempting a 
criticism on the merits of the tale itself, but merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that the audience are addressed by purely 
dramatic means, and that the striking incidents of the book are 
most felicitously brought together within a short compass. As for 
Miss Herbert’s personation of the principal character, who com- 
bines the peculiarities of Clytemnestra and Becky Sharp, it is not 
too much to say that it marks an epoch in a most promising 
career. We scarcely remember when we have seen so much 
native energy, so much intellectual power, and so much refine- 
ment in the creation of a female personage, as Miss Herbert displays 
in the part of Lady Audley. She had already surprised the 
public by her fine acting in a clever version of Jeanne qui rit et 
Jeanne qui pleure, called the Merry Widow, but her Lady Audley 
eclipses all previous efforts, 

A new piece in blank verse, written by Mr. Lewis Filmore, and 
brought out at the Princess’s with the title of the Winning Sut, 
night, if it had been a little more powerful, have profited by the 
reactionary feeling which is now awakened against “ sensation 
dramas,” for it is gracefully, and, in some places, poetically 
written, and the two principal characters are well played by Miss 
Amy Sedgwick and Mr. Marston. But modern audiences require 
something like solidity ; and the fortunes of an imaginary Castilian 
rincess, who runs away to avoid a marriage with an imaginary 

ing of Arragon, and, assuming the dress of a peasant girl, mar- 
ries this very monarch in the disguise of a goldsmith, is too pri- 
mitively romantic for the Victorian age. How is it that, while 
so many dramatists have essayed to imitate the diction, the con- 
ventionalities, and now and then the sentiments, of the old 
Elizabethan poets, so few have emulated their vigour? Persons 
who are learned in the works of Raupach, a German dramatist 
admired more for his fertility than for his genius, say that one of 
his works, Isidore of Castille, has furnished the plot of the Winning 
Suit. We have not turned over the works of Raupach to ascertain 
if the statement is true, nor have we any intention of so doing. 

The Valentine, a farce written by Messrs. W. Brough and Halli- 
day, and brought out at the Adelphi, is not the least important 
iece of the day, for it exhibits in a truthful, though grotesque, 
form a peculiar phase of English life; and Mr. Toole’s representa- 
tion of an enamoured postmaster, bound by the duties of his office 
to forward all letters without distinction, yet tempted by jealousy 
to keep back the one particular epistle which he supposes to be a 
valentine addressed to his sweetheart, is a masterpiece of comic 
acting. 

iscstiatiasion: we may refer, in terms of commendation, to a 
farce of Mr. U. T. Craven recently produced at the Strand, and 
entitled My Preserver. The manner: in which an extravagant but 
ingenious plot is used to bring upon the stage a number of marked 
characters, who talk exceedingly smart dialogue, indicates a 
dramatist of no ordinary skill and feeling. 


REVIEWS. 


LATHAM'S NATIONALITIES OF EURUPE.* 


J) R. LATHAM is a writer who has outwritten himself. He 

is, beyond all doubt, a clever man, and it is certain that he 
has read a good deal. He has got together, in his different 
works, a large collection of curious and interesting matter. He 
does not belong to the class of the purely dull writers, of the 
purely ignorant, or of the pure monomaniacs. He makes blunders, 
and some of them rather gross blunders; yet he is far from being 
wholly devoid of scholarship. He has his crotchets, and some- 
times rather queer crotchets; but it would be unjust to compare 
him with people who write books to prove that the English 


* The Nationalities of . By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. &c. 
In two volumes. YW. HL Allen & Co. 1863. 


are the Lost Tribes, or that the Papists worship Nimrod and 
his wife. His faults are those which naturally arise from 
writing too much, writing too hastily, writing very often 
about things which he does not thoroughly erstand, and 
writing commonly with a fixed determination to something 
ditierent from what has been said by anybody else. “Dr. Latham, 
too, has won the unenviable distinction of being, as far as we 
know, the first to introduce the Imperial style into the discussion 
of a grave scientific subject. Dr. Prichard, and others besides 
Dr. l:ichard, have written upon ethnology in that sober un- 
affeeted style which comes naturally to a sensible Englishman. 
Dr. Latham writes as if he were a French Minister putting forth 
a “sensation” despatch. He is so wonderfully precise that we 
cannot always make out the point he is aiming at. He is so 
brilliant, and throws up so many rockets, that we cannot always 
see which way he is going. He seems to think that it 
adds both to clearness and to impressiveness if he throws a 
scientific doctrine into the form of a string of epigrams. On the 
uninitiated, like ourselves, the effect commonly is, that we are 
much further from understanding, and much nearer to laughing, 
than if the same doctrine had been put forth straightforwardly. 
Writing a great many books on the same subject, Dr. Latham 
constantly repeats himself—very often in his crotchets, now and 
then in his eaitina: The truth is, that he has written too 
much, and therefore too hastily. His earlier books were better 
than his later ones. Having attained, not wholly undeservedly, a 
certain reputation, he seems to have thought it his duty to keep up 
that reputation by constant supplies, if not of fresh matter, at least of 
fresh writing. Unhappily, each successive publication rather takes 
away from, than adds to, the reputation which Dr. Latham 
possessed before it. Each new publication reveals some new 
weakness, or displays some old one in an exaggerated form. Had 
Dr. Latham made the composition of one work the business of his 
life, that work would probably have been one of permanent 
value. Writing with the advantantage of much additional 
research and discovery, he ought, if not to have surpassed Dr. 
Prichard, at least to have stood to him in the relation in which 
Mr. Finlay and Dean Milman stand to Gibbon. As it is, notwith- 
standing all Dr. Latham’s greater advantages, when we wish for 
sound sense rationally expressed, we should always look for it in 
the earlier rather than in the later writer. 


At the same time, we must do Dr. Latham the justice to say 
that his present book is by no means so vague and purposeless as 
the last of its predecessors which we have seen—that, namely, 
headed Descriptive ithnology. He now writes with the definite 
object of connecting his ethnological researches both with general 
history and with modern politics. The idea is a good one. The 
element of “race” has been so much, and often so ignorantly, 
talked about, that it would be a really praiseworthy work to show 
clearly what its influence has, and has not, been in forming the 
existing nations—or, if Dr. Latham better likes the cant word, the 
**natioualities”—of Europe. Ethnology, histery, diplomacy, 
sometimes agree and sometimes differ. An exposition of the 
causes of their agreements and differences in diiferent cases would 
be a great boon. We cannot say that the object has been success- 
fully attained by Dr. Latham, but the mere aiming at it has done 
him some g The arrangement of his book is confused, it 
contains not a few mistakes, it shows the natural results of hurry 
and carelessness, and is open to all the old objections in point of 
style. Still, Dr. Latham is a really clever, and, as far as haste will 
let him, a really well-informed writer. There is much of paradox, 
much of confusion, but there are also a good many acute and 
sound observations, a good many important and neglected facts 
brought prominently forward, and, in some parts of the work, 
where he speaks from personal observation, the results of his 
examinations are highly valuable. The Nationalities of Europe 
is eminently the work of a man who can—at all events who once 
could—produce something very much better if he tried. 


The arrangement of Dr. Latham’s book strikes us as confused, 
possibly because we have not got the key to it. He seems to 
follow in his order neither ethnology, nor history, but diplomacy. 
That is, he does not take a whole race, say Slavonic, and show 
what has become of its various branches ; nor does he take an his- 
torical nation, say Poland, and trace out, first, its ethnological 
elements, and then its diplomatic destiny; but he takes a 
empires—Russia, Austria, and the like—and does the ethnology 
history of the several elements in each. This, of course, produces 
endless confusion and repetition. Indeed, sometimes the confusion 
seems needless, even according to Dr. Latham’s own system. The 
book contains what, if brought together, would be a consecutive 
history of Poland. But it is scattered up and down the book, with 
other things thrust in, sandwich-fashion, between its parts. Then, 
too, Dr. Latham sometimes forgets that ethnology, history, and 
diplomacy often look at things with different eyes. To a pure 
ethnologist, the most obscure nations are just as interesting as the 
most important ones. To a pure philologist, a language without a 
scrap of literature may be as important as one that has produced a 
Homer or a Goethe. If Dr, Latham were simply investigati 
the scientific ethnology of Russia and Turkey, he would do we 
to give as much attention to Voguls and Ostiaks as to Poles and 
Greeks. But when he strives to combine ethnology with history 
and with modern politics, he should remember that it is impossible 
to make either history or diplomacy look at out-of-the-way nations 
with the eyes of scientific ethnology. The Poles and the Greeks 
have a history; the Voguls and the Ostiaks have none. We are 
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anxious to emancipate the Poles; we are careless — perhaps cul- 
ay careless, but still careless—as to the emancipation of the 

oguls. We are eager to know who is to reign over the Greeks ; 
we are indifferent — perhaps culpably indifferent, but still indif- 
ferent—as to who reigns over the Ostiaks. Considering that Dr. 
Latham’s object is at least as much historical and political as 
ethnological, we think he has made a mistake in treating of the bar- 
barian races of the Russian Empire at nearly the same length as 
those which are historically important. We hope Dr. Latham will 
not misunderstand us. We are quite ready, when in a purely scien- 
tific frame of mind, to hear him lecture on the races and languages 
of Siberia. Only he must, in such a case, deal with Siberia simply 
as a country where people speak agglutinative languages, not 
as a country to which Poles are sent as a penalty for 
patriotism. As soon as the political spark is thrown in, it will 
soon burn up our purely scientific enthusiasm. The purely 
scientific and the soustlacbadantiite elements must be kept apart. 
Dr. Latham mixes all up together. Nothing can well be more 
heterogeneous than the contents of the sonar book. Discussions 
on barbarous nations, specimens of barbarous languages, analyses 
of Finnish epics, are strangely jumbled up with sketches of Polish 
and German history, with long extracts from Mr. Finlay, Dean 
Milman, and—we beg pardon of those two great historians for the 
juxtaposition—from Sir Edward Creasy, also with copies of very 
recent State-papers (Lord Russell’s, for instance, about Denmark), 
and with what is much more valuable than all the rest — the 
results of Dr. Latham’s personal investigations on the debateable 
ground between Germany and Scandinavia. Now this is really 


not the way to make a book. It is a mistake to be always | 
bringing down everything to the last telegram, and thereby | 
running, as appears from Dr. Latham’s Preface, the chance of | 


seeing the face of Europe change between the printing and the 
correction of the proofs, Both the Polish and the Greek Revolutions 
have happened while Dr. Latham’s work was in the press. 


We have another charge to bring against Dr. Latham, to which | 


he will probably plead Not Guilty, in — good faith, and with 
some indignation. There runs through his book a certain tendency, 


which we believe to be perfectly unconscious, to a leaning against | 


the “ oppressed nationalities.” This is the natural result of several 
things. Itis a reaction, if not just, at least natural, against the non- 
sense which has been so often talked about them. It fallsin with Dr. 


Latham’s love —also, doubtless, a quite unconscious love — of | 


paradox and singularity. But it mainly springs from an over- 


scientific way of looking at politics. We should do Dr. Latham | 


at injustice if we said that he did not sympathize with Poland, 
Greece, and Hungary. He does sympathize with all three, but he 
does not sympathize heartily. And this is not from any love for 


their several oppressors, but simply because neither Poland, Greece, | 


nor Hungary can make out a perfect ethnological case. The Poles 
are not all Poles; many of them are Lithuanians, Russians, 
Yatshvings — what not. The Greeks are half of them Albanians 


er Bulgarians. If Hungary sets up for itself, Slovaks and Croats _ 


will have as good a case against the Magyars as the Magyars can 


have against the Austrians. All this is very true as a matter of | 


ethnological science ; but if a patriot is to be knonted or carried off 


to Siberia, the wrong is just as great, though his crime be only the | 


misdirected enthusiasm of a Little, or Black, or White, or Red Rus- 
sian, as if it were the pure patriotism of a lineal descendant of all 
the Piasts. A Bulgarian has exactly the same right to freedom as a 
pure Heracleid. If Little Russians and Albanians suffer the same 
wrongs with Poles and Greeks, aad throw in their lot with Poles 
and Greeks, they are Poles and Greeks for all practical purposes. 
As for Hungary, the last movement was surely one of the whole 
kingdom, without distinction of rank, or race. And anyhow, it 
is hard to see why a German Government should be better for 
Croats than a Magyar one. Possibly, indeed, an amalgamation 
with their fellow-Slaves beyond the Turkish frontier might be 
better than either. As for any possible wrongs of Wends, Liefs, 
and Yatshvings, we can only say, De minimis non curat lex. 

We have already implied that Dr. Latham is often inaccurate in 
detail. Writing in evident haste, and from many different authors, 
he often falls into mistakes and confusions. References, strictly 
so called, he carefully eschews, but he abounds in quotations. 
Now long extracts from Milman and Finlay ought not to be 
inserted in the text of a book of such pretensions, and Dr. Latham 
ought to know the perils of quoting from Sir Edward Creasy, a 
mere compiler like himself. When we began the book, in our 
new-born zeal, we tried to look up Dr. Latham’s facts. We began 
with a people called the Yatshvings, of whom we suspect that 
few of our readers have heard. Dr. Latham, without any exact 
reference, quotes the Polish historians Dlugoss and Cromer as 
authorities for divers facts in the history of the Yatshvings. With 
a good deal of trouble, owing to the lack of chapter and verse, we 
hunted up the -— 7 and found Dr. Latham’s quotations to be per- 
fectly accurate. e began to conceive a reverence for a man who 
had studied Dlugoss and Cromer for himself, and it did not occur 
to us as possible that he had only got at them through divers 
learned Germans who were quoted on the page before. But we 
confess that the uncharitable suspicion did come into our head 


when we found Dr. Latham ignorant or careless about very obvious | 


things, a knowledge of which may be got at without searching 
into rare folios. e had not got on very far before we came (in 
peges 54, 55, 58) to a King of Saxony in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, In another sentence, in p. 58, the newly 
crowned King is reduced to his proper rank of Elector, but it is at 
the cost of confounding two such different men as Augustus II. 


and Augustus III. A little way further on (p. 75), we come to 
the following utterly unintelligible passage : — 

The candidates for the Crown were the Czar Alexis, the father of Peter the 
Great ; the Voivode of Transylvania, Ragotski; and two sons of Sigismund 
—Swedes in blood and politics, both ecclesiastics, and both desirous of 
obtaining from the Pope a dispensation which should allow them to marry. 
The one was the Bishop, who afterwards reigned as John III. ; the other was 
John Casimir, who was suitor to Sigismund’s widow. He was a 
| Cardinal ; but had resigned his high office for a higher one—for it was upon 
| him that the election fell. 
| Nowa deal of this can be traced, some of it word for word, 
| to Dr, Dunham's History of Poland, p. 186-7, as follows: — 
| The candidates were the tsar Alexis, father of Peter the Great, Ragotski, 
| Voivode of Transylvania, and two sons of Sigismund III., both ecclesiastics, 
| The elder, John Casimir, had, with the Pope’s sanction, resigned his dignity of 
Cardinal, assumed the title of hereditary king of Sweden, and become a 
suitor to the widow of his brother, the late monarch. The younger, the 
Bishop of Breslau, was no less eager to obtain a wife and a crown. 


It would seem as if Dr, Latham could not even copy accurately. 
He has got rid of the Bishop of Breslau, Casimir Sigismund, 
and he See cut the Cardinal John Casimir into two persons. 
| Moreover, John Casimir was John the Second. John the Third 
was John Sobieski, and he certainly never was either Bishop or 
| Cardinal. Somewhat similar is the following : — 

In the heading of a chapter in the Life of the Archbishop of Thessalonica 
- lyer words “Civil war between the city and Muru and Kuver the 

ruin, 


the seventh century, is the statement that the Khan of the Avars brought 
back from Pannonia and the parts about Sirmium, a number of men out of 
captivity, whom he claimed as his own subjects, and who, when they reached 
his dominions, mixed themselves with the Avars and Bulgarians; that he 
placed over them a captain named Kuver (Kovfep) ; that Kuver affected in- 
dependence ; that he carried the Captivity with him, and, finally, that the 
| whole mass moved towards Thessalonica— whence arose the war alluded te 
in the second notice. 

Now, one needs a Byzantine Stubbs to tell us the names of 
the Archbishops of Thessalonica, and a Byzantine Ilardy to tell 
us who wrote their lives; but are not John and the nameless 
Archbishop the same? And does Dr. Latham know that Salonica 
—a little way on it becomes Saloniki—and Thessalonica are the 
_ same place ? 

| Here, again, Dr. Latham is treating of the Frank Empire of 
Romania, and of Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, and hing of 
| Thessalonica : — 

So we begin — with an empire and a kingdom at once. . By 1261 
' the empire of Romania was abolished; and the Greek dynasty reinstated. 
The kingdom, too, had become something different to what it was under 
Boniface. The Emperor was killed in a battle against the Bulgarians, 
leaving his crown to a minor. 

By 1261 the kingdom had, indeed, become something different 
from what it had been under Boniface, seeing that it ceased to 
exist in 1222. From that year to 1234, Thessalonica had Greek 
Emperors of its own; from 1234 to 1261 it was part of the 
Empire of Nica. 

After Poland and Greece, we will try a bit of Latin. Dr. 
Latham is speaking of the Scordisci, an Illyrian people: — 

What has hitherto been written comes from Strabo; but Livy speaks of 
| them as well. Porcius Cato fought unsuccessfully, Servius Drusius success- 
| fully, againstthem. Didius and Drusius dealt heavier blows still. Reduced, 
obliterated, or amalgamated in the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, they had 
left behind them a formidable name and a bad reputation, for antiquity 
taught that to Mars and Bellona they sacrificed the captives taken in war 
and drank human blood out of human skulls. 


The -form Drusius being repeated twice, drives us to believe 
| that Dr. Latham takes it for a gentile name. As in the cases of 
the King of Poland and the Archbishop of Thessalonica, so with 
this well-known Roman Tribune and Consul, Marcus Livius 
Drusus, Dr. Latham, having first got his name all wrong, next 
goes on to divide him into two people. 

When Dr. Latham is in the Syrian provinces of Turkey, he natu- 
rally gets on the subject of the ancient heresies, But he is not 
lucky among them. Or rather, by changing (ii. 147) the accents 
of the words Xpisrorécog and into Xmordroxoc 
Oéroxoc, he himself rivals Mr. Heath by becoming the parent of 
a heresy of which no one ever thought before. 

Elsewhere (ii. 74), “Richard ILI.” is placed among the “ un- 
connected heroes’ who went on crusades. The Emperor Augus- 
tulus is twice made the son of Ricimer. The Emperor Henry IV. 
is twice put after Frederick Barbarossa (ii. 265). The crown of 
_ Sicily (ii. 267) is “ offered to Richard, Duke of Cornwall, the son 
_ of Henry IIL. of England, who refused it; and it was accepted 
| by his brother Edmund, who paid money for it.” After this dis- 

play of ignorance of the commonest facts of European history, we 
no longer believe that Dr. Latham has consulted Dlugoss and 
| for himself. 

Other passages are utte ected and unintelligible. What, 
| for instance, can we make of this >— as 
| How far is Austria a self-containing Power? In other words, how far are 
| all the populations which may call themselves, or be called Austrian, con- 
| 


| 


tained within the Austrian domain? Are there any Austrians under any 
dominion but that of Austria? Is there any disruption of the nationality in 
this respect ? This kind of question has been put before. It has been shown 
that there are Russians, not of Russia; Frenchmen, not of France. Has 
Austria its parallels? Yes and no. 


Or again :— 

The bulk of the population in the Danubian Principalities is Rumanyo. 
Sometimes the word is written Romanyo, sometimes Kouman. ‘The latter 
name of French rather than aught else. It means Roman ; just as it does 


In a Lite of John, Archbishop of Salonica, who lived in the latter half of — 
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in modern Greece, in Switzerland, in Asia Minor, and in the parts about 
Constantinople, and it means this because the men and women who apply it 
to themselves consider that they are descended from the Romans ; be Ba 
all that it really implies is the fact of the district they occupy having been, 
at one time, a portion of the great Roman empire. 

Or, to take a grander specimen :— 

It begins, if we take the name as an epoch, in the seventh generation from 
Mahomet’s son-in-law, Ali. 

With Ali began the great schism between the Sunnites and the Shiites. 

Of the Sunnites nothing need here be said. 

The Shiites fell into four primary divisions. 

Of these one was that of the Jmami, or the men whose doctrine was deter- 
mined by their notion as to the character of the Imam. 

The Imami were one of a dichotomy. 

Whilst the Kaissaniyeh and the Seidiyeh made the true successor to 
Mahomet simply a human being (differing only as to who he was), the 
Imami and the Gulhat spiritualized him into an Avatar; in other words, 
they agreed with one another in recognising the doctrine of an Incarnation. 

The Imami fell into two divisions. 

The Twelve-imam sectaries made the series of revealed Imams end with 
Mohammed Ben Hassan Askeri, the twelfth from Ali. 

The Seven-imam doctrine stopped at Ismael, the son of Dzhafir Sadik ; 
Ismael being the seventh from ‘Alt 

Yet, with all this, there are good things in Dr. Latham’s book— 
quite enough to show that, but for his inveterate carelessness and 
affectation, he might have made contributions of real value to his 
favourite studies. He points out with much force the peculiar 
position of the English nation, in that absolutely no part 
of it is subject to a foreign Government, which cannot be said 
of any other European people. Our own sovereign reigns over 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniards, and probably a few es (as 
well as Frisians) in Heligoland. There are German subjects of 
Russia, and—what is important just now—Russian subjects of 
Austria. But every man of English blood and speech lives under 
a national Government—either an English-speaking Queen or an 
English-speaking President. Again, he well brings out the dif- 
ference between a small people, say, our own Gael and Cymry, all 
of whom are subject to the same Government, and a people cut 
up among several Governments, like Poles, Greeks, and Roumans. 
In this latter case the difficulty of amalgamating with the domi- 
nant people is increased tenfold. Again, Dr. Latham’s personal 
observations on the question of language in Sleswick are well 
worth a careful weighing. The point is generally argued as if it 
were simply a question Retuens Danish and High-German, just 
like the question between English and Welsh in Monmouth or 
Pembrokeshire. Dr. Latham brings out into strong prominence 
the fact that to a large part of the inhabitants of that small country 
neither tongue is native. The Frisians—our nearest Continental 
kinsfolk—keep aloof from both; the “German ” of alarge portion 
is Platt-Deutsch ; while, what we did not know before, some places 
actuaily speak the Dutch of Holland. In one way this diversity 
of tongues increases the difficulty; in another it may possibly 
lessen it. Danish and High-German being the two extremes, the 
existence of three intermediate languages should do something to 
break the fall from one to the other. If Sleswick were an island, 
one cannot doubt that long before this, all five would have 
been fused together into a common tongue, just as a similar assem- 
blage of kindred, though distinct, dialects has been fused together 
into our existing English. What hinders such a fusion is, that 
the contending parties are backed up in their Germanism and their 
Scandinavianism by the adjoining masses of Germans and of Scan- 
dinavians beyond the border. Had Yorkshire touched Denmark, 
and the South of England touched Holland, the like might have 
happened here. As it is, one sees no escape but in the federal 
union of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, combined with a cession 
of part of Sleswick to Germany—as soon as Germany exists. 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN LEAVES.* 
T is not in the mystery of medicine alone that the value of a 
pretentious and puzzling nomenclature is recognised by those 
who would rise to fame and fortune upon the ignorance or super- 
stition of the multitude. In every department of quackery—in 
literature, no less than in physic—it is a primary, albeit trite and 
vulgar rule, to cloak the intrinsic worthlessness of the particular 
nostrum under an occult and awe-inspiring title. Inventiveness 
in this line on the part of the professor is duly compensated by 
honours and profits showered down by his dupes, and the mea- 
sure of his success is found in the inflation of his advertisements 
and the audacity of his challenges to common-sense. 

Such being the established relation between the ies to every 
similar delusion, the utmost to be hoped for is, that the end of 
the one be attained with the least possible injury to the other— 
that the dupe of a quack medicament be not victimized in person 
as well as in purse, nor the gull of a literary imposture be misled 
in morals or in faith. Let the humbug in either case be negative, 
not positive in kind—not noxious, but nugatory. The patient will 

t off cheaply with a packet of harmless rubbish in lieu of more 

tic and deleterious compounds. Better waste any amount of 
money upon bread pills and agu. haust. colorat. quant. suff., than 
consume bodily away under the fire of live quintessences or 


mercurial precipitates. It is with relief that we find any sort of | 


queer or dangerous-looking stuff, puffed under a taking title, 
resolve itself, on chemical analysis, into sundry of the most 
innocuous and commonplace ingredients, and the elixir, whose 
sounding name suggests the alembic of the Borgias or the spells 


* Driftwood, Seaweed, and Fallen Leaves. By the Rey. John Cum- 
ming, D.D. Hurst & Blackett ; 1863. 


of Nostradamus, dissolve, for instance, into the homely form of 
some vulgar domestic cordial. It is not long since the mysterious 
astramancanx was, if we rightly recollect, found thus to evaporate 
under the prosaic handling of legal process, And, within a few 
weeks, the gullible million, into whose rheumatic backs and “ bad 
legs” a certain popene “Ointment” is recommended to be per- 
petually rubbed by scores of boxes at a time, might have seen 
their infallible panacea similarly resolve itself, under the more 
rigorous tests by which the French medical régime guards the 
public health and purse, into no more recondite or stringent con- 
stituents than “ white wax, yellow wax, hog’s lard, turpentine, and 


soa 
if none of the learned professions can escape its Cagliostro, and 

no community of simpletons will contentedly fo its appetite 
for sham medicaments, we are decidedly in favour, whatever be the 
department, of any extension of the traffic in recipes of the harm- 
less kind of the Pomade dite Holloway. If the great Panjandrum of 
prophecy himself comes out on the literary stage with a bundle of 
new and imposing sheets, under however unctuous or nonsensical 
a title, we had rather find beneath the catchpenny label a handful 
of the most vapid and unmeaning trash than the more noisome 
and offensive jargon of semi-religious, semi-cabalistic cant, or 

art-ludicrous, part-horrifying vaticinations of woe, in the vein of 
Zadkiel or Solomon Eagle. ‘There is less detriment to the mental 
and spiritual nerves of those good anile folk of either sex for whose 
inward complaints we must suppose such mildly deceptive tonics 
tobe vamped up. Their favourite doctor of divinity, who is credited 
by a large class of such devotees with almost uncanny capacities for 
occult knowledge of things to come, and who, besides the profoundest 
resources of human learning, is supposed to wield spells which 
yield up to him the destinies of nations and churches, is seen in a 
far more amiable and harmless character when he condescends to 
lay aside the terrors of the seer or the thunders of the theological 
pundit, and to scatter from his perambulatory stage showers of airy 
trifles or mild literary comfits overthe heads of the gapingthrong. The 
temperament of the sage may safely be sportive as well as solemn. 
It may relieve the tension which the more ponderous studies that he 
darkly hints at as the familiar themes of his intellect keep up upon 
the poor mortal brain. Or it may be a point of pride, no less than the 
pee A nate of a mirthful play of genius, to show that out of the 
same hat he can tumble cannon-balls and feathers. Versatility is 
the prime and indispensable qualification for the wizard, from 
whatever quarter of the compass. So his readers may possibly be 
amused to catch from Dr. Cumming’s hands a flight of feathery 
nonsense. Inexhaustible, however, as is the conjuror's bottle, his 
many-coloured liqueurs are, as usual, lamentably alike in their thin 
acid or aqueous taste. Thus, again, with the skill of a practised 
prestidigitateur, he keeps the uniortunate victim of the trick in the 
dark up to the last moment, as to what he is to get for his money. 
No table of contents or analysis of subjects is fen to give the 
slightest inkling of what is to make up the doctor’s two volumes. 
An easy amount of legerdemain may metamorphose the Dyiftwood, 
Seaweed, and Fallen Leaves of Dr. Cumming’s programme ‘into an 
equivalent lot of rubbish in the shape of some dozens of empty, 
disconnected papers, bearing not the slightest relation to ther 
title, to each a Bee or to any common oes whatsoever ; but 
effrontery itself would seem unequal to the task of suggesting any 
order or consecutiveness in such a farrago. This, by the way, 
is another common device, with professors of the class we have 
already indicated. There are intelligible reasons in many cases 
why analysis of contents should be the last thing contemplated on 
the outside. It would never do for the Pomade dite Holloway 
to show the recipe itself legibly printed on the patent stamp. 

ae his peculiar scholarship to bear upon the productions of 

a congenial, if not rival, professor in the same line, Dr. Cumming 
speaks of Mr. —e pulpit displays as being “de mud/tis rebus 
et quibusdam ali The soul of his own reader may apply the 

hrase with interest to the multifarious hotch-potch here before 

im, ddding, with an extra groan, in the new version of the 
same learned authority— 


quaque ipsa miserima vidi ! 


With all successful practitioners in the art of mystifying maukind, 
from Talleyrand to um, the master stroke lies in so raising up 
a character for habitual “ smartness” that the lightest and most 
transparent matter of fact may go down without further trouble as 
the aemé and perfection of subtle wisdom. Dr. Cumming is so 
charmingly frank and communicative as to pretend to strip olf the 
disguise which minor pretenders to his peculiar spells might be 
weak enough to work behind. Like the faculty of second sight, 
such a qualification, he is proud to tell, has been a legacy 
in his clan for immemorial generations. We are even treated 
to an ancestral proverb in genuine Gaelic, the import of 
which is—““ While there is a nut in the wood, there 
will be guile in the Cummings.” We have a misgiving of 
a dangerous depth in this modest disclaimer of truthfulness. It 
is too like the old logical puzzle. If the Cretan Epimenides 
declares every Cretan a liar, in what sense are we to take his own 
self-imposed admission of untruth? If the Cretans are liars, he 
is a liar, and then the Cretans are not liars. Then he is not a liar, 
and the Cretans are liars; and so on, ad infinitum. We shall be 
equally out of breath if we attempt to determine where we may 
catch Dr. Cumming aw pied de la at what point the native 
“ guile” of os escent may really be putting forth its highest 
manifestation under the artless face of more than usual candour. 


“These papers and fragments,” the writer blandly suggests, 
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“may prove as interesting and instructive as they may be easil 

and Tidly read.” Easily “written” they mney: may well 
have been, provoking as the do the sharp expletive passed by 
Sheridan upon the provi bial hardness to read of “easy writing.” 
In “ interest” and “ instruction ” they are equally on a par. Could 
we fix upon any organ of public opinion of calibre sufficiently low 
to make the assumption credible, we might hazard the surmise 
that these odds and ends of literary clap- had done duty 
somewhere as the half political, half social twaddle which takes the 
place of leaders in some of the cheap daily newspapers. Not a few 
of them fall upon the ear with an echo highly suggestive of stale 
thunder from the Zimes, with whose lead in questions socia! and 
political it is singular how closely Dr. Cumming contrives to keep 
in accord. It is doubtless safe and jocund enough for the mannikin 
to go forth to battle behind the buckler of thegiant. Nor is 
there anything at all derogatory to the unction of his sacerdotal 
calling in such a mersion of the pulpit in the ink of the penny- 
a-liner, seeing what view the chief of the apostles would have 
a in times like these of his proper mission as a ghostly 
eader : — 


It is no piece of extravagance to say that, were the Apostle Paul living in 
the nineteenth century, he would, in order to fulfil his mission, accept, if 
offered, the throne of a first-class daily newspaper. 


Dr. Cumming, if not habituated to inditing, has at least been 
tolerably diligent in reading, the daily prints—so various are the 
waifs and strays of news, gossip, polemics, and scandal, which he 
has tossed day after day into his literary rag-bag.  Glibly 
and complacently does he run on from one set of common-places 
to another. Sermons and prophecies, political omens, and dodges of 
speculation— homeopathy, and the water cure—DBlondin on his 
rope, and Home at his rappings — our versatile divine finds some- 
thing to be said upon each and all. Grave or gay, scientific or 
supernatural, he is at home on every stage, and in every 
company :— 

Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus. 

To the genuine “Greek” this joyous unflagging spirit 
is the one thing needful. A professor of the light finger in 
the dumps would stand but a sorry chance with his audience. 
Dr. Cumming, throughout these two volumes, is in the seventh 
heaven of good humour with the world and himsaf. The 
gaiety of the London spring sets him off into transports of 
enjoyment; nor can the dulness of its autumn infect him 
with a shade of melancholy. Now, to his eyes “ Almack unfolds 
its doors,” and “ beauty puts forth its charms ;” “there are sermons 
in Cathedrals, and pantomimes elsewhere,” “and fun and wisdom, 
farce and seriousness, in tabernacles.” Is London out of town, 
and “ Exeter Hall a pyramidal tomb?” . For him there is no sen- 
timent of ennui. He philosophically even “ prefers to live in 
London in autumn,” when, “were the omnibus to be taken ill, 
Regent Street, without any great stretch of imagination, might be 
set down as the Steine at Brighton,”and when Mr. Spurgeon'schapel 
“begins to look too large for its audiences, like the coat and trowsers 
of a consumptive patient.” Or else he has but to join the flight of 
“ popular preachers” who, “crowned with billy-hats and wide- 
awakes, are laying in a stock of oxygen for the labours of the great 
year of the Exhibition.” Dr. Cumming’s inevitable flings at the 

ope are in the same playful and rollicking vein. The “ crazy old 
Perugino” is pressed by the too ardent atfections of rival lovers, 
“They hold him too hard in their warm embraces, they draw him 
with irresistible force. He could be content with either were the 
other dear charmer away.” The old “craft of St. Peter” is 
“yotten at the core,” and fast going down to a “ watery grave,” 
while “young Mortara kicks up his heels at the sight.” If at 
times there may have been perceptible a pungency and acridness 
as of “turpentine” in Dr. Cummings theological applications, his 
spirit is now too ethereal and highly volatilized even to raise a 
blister. 

A spice of science must, as usual, be mingled in Dr. Cumming’s 
last book-making recipe. On the subject of bees he discourses with 
the authority of a “ bee-master,” but with no greater novelty than 

utting into flatter prose the familiar humdrum of Dr. Watts. 

e bee becomes the text fora sermon. His Concordance furnishes 
him with a whole string of passages where allusion is made to honey, 
and to everybody who ever ate of ahoneycomb. Dees “ invariably 
begin at the top of the hive and build downward.” On this peg 
Dr. Cumming hangs the sum total of theology. “Is there not here 
a. lesson for us ? Should not our hopes and treasures, and expecta- 
tions, depend from a heavenly, and not rest on an earthly rest? 
Is not our foundation in the skies—not in Pope or priest upon 
earth?” Little do these insects know who is taking notes from 
them for his model of fixed ecclesiastical polity. “‘lhe bees are 
not so rigidly Presbyterian as the Church of Scotland, nor so ex- 
clusively Prelatist as the Church of England. They have a 
chief governor; but the said ecclesiastic is as like the Moderator of 
the Northern Establishment, as the Primate of the Southern.” 
They have also their ghostly enemies.’ “ What a meet type of the 
Arch Enemy is the toad,” who goes about seeking what bees he may 
devour! Then there is the sly Jesuitical “tomtit” lurking about. 
The instant a Protestant “watcher bee comes out to recon- 
noitre, the wicked little Puseyite snaps them up.” The “ swarms 
of Jesuits, and Franciscans, and Dominicans’ are “wasps, not 
bees;” and the drones, “without stings,” are the “Manchester 
school” of the hive. 


As usual, a profusion of his softest and most odorous is freely 
lavished upon an idol whom he never wearies of adorning. 
To grease the wheels of Lord Shaftesbury’s triumphal 
progress at the head of aristocratic and Low-Church pietism 
seems to justify, in the eyes of his obsequious attendant, an 
expenditure of unctuous and saponaceous material. So we 
indeed, is the doctor off for that same useful and agreeable 
article, that he is able to spare a modicum for the benefit of 
the Bishop of Oxford. Not to sayour too much of superero- 
gation, this act of grace is expressly, we are told, reserved for 
his lordship on the occasion of his jostling, in Low-Church com- 
pany, with omnibus men and railway porters on his round of back- 
yard preaching. The same application comes in more rt prt sf at 
another moment, when the bishop is shown grimed with theological 
smoke and brimstone, “a battalion of bishops having opened fire 
from the episcopal bench, and Exeter, and Oxford, and London, 
and Durham being found in the same phalanx, pouring shot and 
shell into the Lssays and Reviews.” Scarcely, however, is the 
object of Dr. Cumming’s lustration clean out of the suds, when we 
see the luckless prelate once more gaily bespattered with polemical 
mire by the same hands that lately washed him white :— 

Bishop Wilberforce is a member—for he cannot be called a leader—of the 
composite school. One day he may be seen skating along the edge of 
German rationalism, fraternizing with Strauss, and another day on the 
ag Tibex, on Roman skates, geuuflecting and maneuvring with Pio 
ono. 


The law of France, sternly denying to the exposed ar of 
which Dr. Cumming’s worthless miscellany has reminded us, its 
claim to circulate as a medicine, was lenient enough to offer the 
alternative of its continued sale under the humbler title of a 
cosmétique. Gladly, if it were possible, would we suggest some 
secondary purpose to which Drifiwood, Seaweed, and Fallen 
Leaves, might be usefully and innocuously applied, tailing that of 
“interest and instruction,” to which their intrinsic worthlessness 
as literary effusions forbids their being turned by any reader of 
ordinary intelligence. In these days of solid leather portmanteaus, 
the trade of the trunk-maker can no longer, perhaps, be recom- 
mended as offering the old familiar destination to what was rejected 
from the library. We are reminded day by day, by outrages such 
as this upon the decency of literature, of the want of some literary 
wdileship which should dispose summarily of the worst at least 
of that accumulating heap of rubbish with which the ambition of 
authorship—or, worse still, the pretension to religious ascendeney— 
is for ever blocking up the ways of literature. Neither the land, | 
nor yet the dunghill, will long be adequate receptacles, if doctors 
of divinity and pretenders to the ommniscience of learning are to 
fling out by the cartload their volumes of nonsense, as though the 
only inscription that met their eyes on the portals of the temple 
of knowledge were the suggestive invitation, “Dry rubbish to be 
shot here !’ 


SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS.* 


CAUSE represented by a beautiful and accomplished 
woman starts with advantages which neither reason nor 
argument can confer. As Byron says — 


Somehow these good looks 
Make more impression than the best of books— 


and the appearance of the Princess of Servia in the London world 
of politics and fashion has led many to sympathize with her 
country to whom its rights and wrongs, its past and its future, 
its history and its prospects, were indifferent or unknown. Yet no 
longer ago than last autumn, we called attention to the Servian 
question as seriously menacing the tranquillity of the East; and 
it was time for the peacemakers to look about them when Bel- 
grade, a Christian town with 30,000 inhabitants, was bombarded. 
by the Turks. 

When the Congress of the Five Powers met at Constantinople 
to compose the quarrel, it was assumed by the British Amb: or 
that the Servians were the aggressors, that the treaty claims of the 
Porte must be respected, and that a peaceful arrangement, based 
on mutual concession, would be best for all parties. We thought 
the Ambassador right in these assumptions, although the first has 
been vehemently contested ; and after expressing a hope that the 
Servians would remain quiet for 2 period, we added that this, 
perhaps, was the utmost that could be expected from a people so 
situated in the present condition of the world. What we meant 
was that, in an age of rising nationalities, it is useless to appeal to 
legal obligations or treaties, if a large and intelligent community 
are placed in a position which is felt by them to be degrading, 
besides presenting an insuperable bar to the development of their 
material resources. They naturally look abroad to what + aged 
in both hemispheres—to Lombardy, to the Two Sicilies, to 
Tuscany, to Venice, to the Roman States, to Greece, to the 
Tonian Islands, to the Seceding States of America. They see on 
every side the recognition, or applauded self-assertion, of 
the principle that it is the inalienable privilege of a people to be 


* Servia and the Servians. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. London: 1862. 
La Serbie, son Passé et son Avenir. Par M. Henri Thiers, &c. &c. 
Paris: 1862. 

La Serbie aprés le Bombardement de Belgrade. Par Un Serbe. Paris 
and Leipric: 1362. 


Nor, besides “wax,” yellow and white, is the homely ingredient 
of “soap” without its equivalent in Dr. Cumming’s literary recipe. | 


La Serbie devant la Conférence, §c. Par Un Serbe. Paris and Leipzic: 
I 
The Case of Servia. By a Serb. London: 1863. 
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free; and they ask why they are to be made a melanchol 

tion —why they are compelled or expected to submit patiently to 
a yoke ten times more galling than any which we have aided or 
are aiding other States to shake off. If the wishes or interests of 
the population are not to be consulted in any territorial arrange- 
ment of the greater Powers, of course there is nothing more to 
they are. 


As a clergyman (says the reverend author of Servia and the Servians) my | 


attention was naturally directed to the ecclesiastical condition of Servia. As 

an Englishman, living under a free constitution, I could not but feel sym- 

pathy for those whose independence is daily threatened, and sometimes 

actually endangered. Nor am [ sufliciently enamoured of political incon- 

sistency to agree with those who rejoice at the overthrow of despotism in 

7 and yet assist in the bolstering up of the far more terrible despotism 
ey. 

No om can know much of the people who inhabit the southern bank of the 
Danube without seeing in them all the elements which make up national 
greatness. No one can travel through the countries inhabited by the Ser- 
vians without respect and admiration for a people whose virtues have not 
been destroyed by four centuries of oppression, and without an assurance that 
for such a race a splendid future is in store. 

The national spirit which has reminiscences of historic great- 
ness and glory to feed upon is rarely crushed or dies out. 
Towards the middle of the 14th century, the authority of Stephen 
Dushan, King or Emperor of Servia, was acknowledged from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea; but his immediate successors were 
unable to hold their ground against the Turks, then in the full 
vigour of their warlike prowess, and after losing province after 

rovince, they became tributary for the principality to the Porte. 

grade was occupied by a Christian garrison till 152z, when it 
was taken by Solyman the Magnificent. During the 18th cen- 
tury, the Austrians and Turks contended for the possession of 
Servia, including Belgrade, with varying fortunes; and the luckless 
capital was bandied from one conqueror to another till 1791, 
when it was formally ceded to Turkey, whose system of govern- 
ment led to a general insurrection of the Servians in 1804. In 
1812, after an eight years’ struggle, their heroic leader, Kara 
George, succeeded in achieving their independence; which was 
torn from them the following year through the instrumentality of 
Napoleon, to whom justice, liberty, and humanity were as 
nought compared with the requirements of his personal policy ; 
and it was then his personal policy to conciliate the Turks. But 
the spirit of the Servians was irrepressible. They were speedily 
in arms again for the assertion of their independence; whic 
they had gallantly won, and got confirmed by public treaty 
as well as by compact with the Sultan, in 1826. Their whole 
internal administration was left in their own hands, subject to the 
suzerainty of the Porte; and the succession to the Government 
was made hereditary in the family of Prince Milosh, their 
victorious chief. Aiter an intervening change of dynasty, he was 


succeeded in 1860 by his only surviving son, Prince Michel, the | 


reigning prince, who had married in 1854 the Countess Julie 
eens a daughter of one of the most illustrious Hungarian 
ouses, 

The population of Servia is about 1,200,000. Its commercial 
capabilities are great ; and the richness of its popular poetry is well 
known. Its present and most pressing grievances arise from the 
intervention of the Great Powers, who stipulated that six fortresses 
—three on the Danube, one on the Save, and two in the interior— 
should be garrisoned by the Turks, who are expressly forbidden 
to hold property, or even to reside, beyond the walls. The motives 
of this intervention were apparently of a mixed character—Great 
Britain wishing to strengthen Turkey for her own sake, Austria 


and Russia wishing to maintain the strong places, because they fully | 


intended to appropriate them on the death of the Sick Man or on the 


anticipated distribution of his estate. For the same reason, they | 


will severally and respectively leave no means untried to prevent 
Servia, or any other Slavon State, from becoming practically or 
substantially independent ; and it is certainly hard on the Servians 
to be made answerable for the intrigues of foreign emissaries, who 
are simply agitating in the supposed interest of their employers, 
be their pretences or professions what they may. What the 
Servians want is independence. They would almost as soon 
remain a province of Turkey as become a province of Austria or 
Russia; and they ask why the same credit is not given to them for 
enlightened patriotism as to the Greeks, who fly instinctively to 
a country which has no selfish motive for exciting or protecting 
them. It is further urged that a confederation of Slavonic States 
on the Danube would form a stronger barrier against Russian 
ambition than the tottering empire of the Mussulman. As 
for Russian agency, it is childish to attribute Servian restlessness 
to such a cause. There will always be agitators and agitation 
where there is wrong. It is good for progress and civilization that 
there should be; and if the Servians have not formed 2 surprisingly 
erroneous estimate of their situation, to blame them for stirring 
in it would be about as reasonable as the language of the fish- 
monger who (as may be read in Boswell) was overheard cursing 
the eels for not lying still to be skinned. 

Listen (exclaims the author of La Serbie devant la Conference), why 
they demand the intervention of Europe to resolve legally and peacefully the 
difficulties, the actual impossibilities of their situation. The Servian nation 
cries to the European Powers—*“ You have recognised us and guaranteed us 
a political existence; give us the possibility of existing, or at least do not 
prevent us from acquiring it.” What more natural and more just? How is 
such a demand to be repelled? What Christian Cabinet could reply—“ The 
blood of your children has been shed, it is true, unjustly ; your capital has 
been bombarded ; your principal towns run the same risk ; your commerce has 
received a fatal blow; your entire bourgeoisie is wandering, scattered and 


unemployed over the country; it is highly epsbelte that such calamities 
may again befall you from time to time. t your ancient fortresses, in 
spite of the conquest you had made of them during the war of emancipation, 
must receive, by virtue of treaties, Turkish garrisons, and you must tolerate 
them, were they to destroy your towns a hundred times, fling you back a 
hundred times into the misery and barbarism from which you have just 
emerged.” No, such an answer is impossible ; all humanity would rise 
against any one who would dare to outrage it to this extent. As to us 
Servians, we should prefer burying ourselves under the ruins of our country, 
disappear completely from the face of the world, rather than submit quiethy 
to the ignominy of such a sentence. 


| The appeal is obviously strengthened by the circumstance that the 
| Turks are indebted to the Great Powers for the fortresses, and that 
| the two in the interior have been evacuated, in obedience to the 
| decision of the Congress of September last. Those on the rivers 
command the navigation, and that of Belgrade is a standin 
menace to the capital, where neither life nor property can be held 
| safe, where no trade can prosper, and no industry be pursued. 
| The Turks may be content to be let alone ; but who can guarantee 
_ the consequences of another outbreak or ic, such as was 
‘recently thought to justify a five hours’ bombardment? The 
| wealthiest and most respectable families —all, in short, who have 
| the means of living elsewhere — have fled the place. 
Belgrade has been compared to Gibraltar; but the guns of 
| Gibraltar do not command Madrid or Cadiz; and even if the 
cases were otherwise analogous, we could make out a far better 
argument, in point of utility, for retaining it than the 
Turks can advance for refusing to give up Belgrade. A closer 
parallel would be Venice or Kome, where the feelings of the 
people have been deemed important enough to outweigh the 
legally unimpeachable claims of sovereignty, although the Emperor 
of Austria is requested to give up a valuable frontier territory, and 
the Pope to surrender something more valuable than the Castle of 
St. Angelo. 
| Jn throwing out these considerations, we have no hope of an 
ynmediate change of system. But as we have reason to believe 
that the future of Servia and the other Sclave or Slavon provinces 
will form an essential part of a coming debate, we beg leave to 
warn the spokesmen of the Foreign Office that a reasonable amount 
of consistency between their Oriental and their Occidental policy 
may be expected from them. 


| JANSENIST EXPOSITIONS OF SCRIPTURE.* 


A RELIC of the later Jansenist literature—and that an 
elaborate exposition of the figurative language of Scripture— 
is rather a singular work to be republished in modern Paris, by the 
bookseller of the Institute and the Senate. Neither Jansenism, 
apart from the genius and the sufferings of its early leaders, nor 
that close and minute study of the Bible which is familiar to 
English religion, is supposed to be very popular or very much 
respected in France ; and the circie there, we should think, must 
be a narrow one, which is likely to enter with any interest into 
the ideas of a writer who founds a scheme of religious history, 
past and present, on a comparison and arrangement of the symbo- 
lical language of prophecies and parables. But the work before 
us is not the only one by the same writer, and bearing on 
the same general subject, which has been lately reprinted in 
Paris. It may be that these republications indicate new currents 
of religious feeling and thought— that a reaction against the 
fashionable and rampant Ultramontanism is setting some inde- 
pendent and serious minds in the direction of views which are a 
byword with Ultramontanism, and of studies for which it has no 
sympathy, and is inclining them to study the Bible as devout and 
zealous Protestants study it, or even to look with reviving favour 
on the almost silent and forgotten teaching of the “ Appellants ” 
from the Bull “ Unigenitus.” Unlikely as it seems, and as in fact it 
is, that the leading ideas of Jansenism should again gain ground 
in France, there are circumstances in the situation of the country, 
and permanent elements in the French character, which make it not 
inconceivable that something of the kind should come to pass. If 
Jansenism had a lame and inglorious end, no Frenchman can 
ever forget its magnificent beginnings; and in this age of surprises, 
more extraordinary things might happen than to see some French- 
men, austere, extreme, uncompromising, and learned, going back to 
seek for weapons against religious shallowness and social cor- 
ruption at the hands of Pascal and his companions, or even their 
successors. 

The Abbé d’Etémare, some of whose works on the interpretation 
of Scripture have recently been republished, is a person whose 
name many a modern reader would own without confusion that 
he never heard of. Yet he was a very considerable person in his 
day, in that later development of the Jansenist party which has 
now fallen into the dimmest background of history, but which 
during the first part of the last century kept things alive in more 
senses than one, and gave trouble enough, not merely to Bishops 
and controversialists and theological faculties, but to Kings and 
Popes themselves. His long life connected the days of Louis XIV. 
with those of Joseph II. and Frederick the Great. He was alive 
while the great Arnauld was still living, and he was a hot and 
vigorous fellow combatant for the same cause with Arnauld’s sue- 
cessor, Quesnel. He was one of the earliest and most indefatigable 
| of the famous band who appealed to a future Council against the 
_ Bull “ Unigenitus ” of Clement XI, which was meant to dispose 


* Histoire de la Religion représentée dans ( Ecriture Sainte sous divers 
d’Etémare. 2 vols. Paris: Duprat, Libraire de 
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finally of Jansenist doctrines, and which has always been taken in 
the Roman Church to be their inexorable condemnation. He lived 
to see Ganganelli Pope, and almost lived to see the suppression of 
the Jesuits, and the acts of Scipio de Ricci, and the Synod of 
Pistoia. In the whole later history of Jansenism he was a pro- 
minent figure. He had all the Jansenist activity, the Jansenist 
conscientious obstinacy, the Jansenist unwearied perseverance, the 
Jansenist flow of facile even writing, the Jansenist mixture of 
disinterested humility with impracticable pertinacity of opinion. 
Seeking nothing for himself, he would go with the most unfeigned 
spirit of general submission and subordination to the verge of stout 
rebellion on the one point in dispute. He committed himself 
deeply to the miserable displays of fanatical extravagance to which 
the successors of Port Royal at last descended. He accepted the 
exhibitions of the convulsionnaires at the tomb of the Deacon Piris, as 
the outpouring of Divine and miraculous power, witnessing to the 
truth taught by his party. He vainly attempted to control the mad 
outbursts of frenzy, and to distinguish between the true and the 
false miracles, between imposture and grace; and he was in- 
volved in all the bitter war of recrimination which followed. 
Jansenism never recovered the crushing discredit of those great 
scandals; and M. d’Etémare’s reputation, not altogether un- 
compromised eyen with his own party, sank with the cause 
which, leaving argument and a pure ideal of Christian life, had 
risked an appeal to supernatural sanction, and fallen into the hands 
of the coarsest and fasest of its supporters. But M. d’Etémare 
had all the characteristic stiffness and staunchness of a Jansenist. 
In spite of the loss of character and influence following on the 
exhibitions of the convulsionnaires, he held on his way, stout in his 
convictions, sanguine and undismayed. He was not one of those 
who flinched from going with his party, or who despaired of it 
because it seemed to be rushing into absurdity; and he received 
honour accordingly. He was a depositary of all the Jansenist 
traditions; and M. St. Beuve refers continually to his papers, as 
preserving recollections about his a and friends whiclf 
would otherwise have been lost. It is from him that he quotes a 
story about Pascal which is typical of what has often happened 
where wit and learning have encountered one another. Pascal had 
once a long conference, for two hours, with the Pére Thomassin of 
the Oratory, one of the most learned ecclesiastics of that learned 
age: — 

Et au sortir de la, le P. Thomassin disait : “ Voild un jeune homme qui a 
bien de l’esprit, mais qui est bien ignorant.” Et Pascal, une fois le dos 
tourné, se prit & dire: “ Voila un bonhomme qui est terriblement savant, 
mais qui n’a guére d’esprit.” 

The specimens of his writings lately reprinted are not directly 
connected with the controversies of Jansenism ; but they are highly 
illustrative of the Jansenist teaching. The first thing to be noticed 
of them is that they are, to a degree unusual in most orthodox 
Roman Catholic writings, Biblical. They concern themselves 
entirely with the structure of the Bible. ey make its texts the 
exclusive basis of argument and illustration, and they handle its 
language with a freedom and familiar knowledge which is not 
commonly found except among persons accustomed, as Protestants 
zze accustomed from their childhood, to the reading and use of 
Scripture. It was one of the earliest tendencies and efforts of the 
friends of Port Royal to peerage the Bible, and to make it in their 
own Church the household book of devotion and religious teaching 
which the schismatie and heretical Protestants had succeeded in 
making it. In their controversies, in their austere self-education 
and self-discipline, in their straining after the highest ideal of 
Christian pertection, their taste for the simple and the solid led 
them back to the most sacred and authentic monument of 
religious truth, and made them feel the contrast of its rude but 
venerable words, fresh from the lips of Prophets and Apostles, 
with the subtleties and theories, the accommodations and 
refinements, the pretty elegancies and the dangerous softenings 
down of the popular modes of religion, and even with the whole- 
some and necessary learning with which they were themselves so 
amply furnished, drawn from the Fathers of the Church and the 
schools of theology. New translations of the Scriptures, and 
plain practical commentaries and reflections upon them, were 
the labours on which they set most value, and among these were 
some of the books which brought them most into trouble. De 
Saci’s translations, especially the New Testameng$ of Mons, and 
above all the Reflexions Morales of Quesnel on 8. Matthew, the 
source of the 101 propositions of the Bull “ Unigenitus,” were 
famous books in the long controversy between the Jansenists and 
their opponents. Nor were the greater spirits of the French 
Church without sympathy with them in their desire to make people 
study and feel the Bible. Bossuet was so great a quoter and 
translator of Soripture texts in all his writings that a French New 
Testament, if not a French Bible, has recently been published, 
made up almost completely by piecing together the Scripture 
extracts dispersed through his works. Bossuet, doubtless, un- 
hampered by controversies and the necessities of his position, 
me have urged the reading of the-French Bible on his flock as 
strongly as the Portroyalists; but, as it was, he left it to them to 
recommend the Bible as a book, not only of theology for scholars 
and divines, but of comfort and guidance for the leaned reader. 
The Portroyalists were the first, we believe, whether among 
Roman Catholics or Protestants, who distinctly conceived and 
executed consistently and intelligent] , the plan, familiar enough 
to us, of a “plain commentary,” without any show of learning, 
and intended simply for practical instruction and simple explana- 
tions. From them this familiarity with the Bible passed into the 


Jansenist school generally, and it is a conspicuous feature in 
the representative and specimen of that school whom we are 
noticing. 

But M. d’Etémare’s book is also an example of a peculiar 
method of Scripture interpretation and application. He is one of 
the most systematic, thoroughgoing, and ingenious exponents of 
the idea that Scripture tn, ee first to last, so constructed as to 
parables, figures, and enigmatic s about the dealings of 
God with men and with his Check” The idea itself, in its 
general aspect, is a very old one, and one claiming high sanction. 
“Which things are an allegory,” expresses not‘only the Apostie’s 
judgment of the use to be made of the older Scriptures, but the 
natural and inevitable effect on the mind, to the end of time, and 
in thinkers of the most opposite schools, of perceiving the reflec- 
tion, especially if it be in ancient and sacred words and histories, 
of what most powerfully interests and affects ourselves. Loosely 
and Sg agp , but purposely, the principle had been 
applied by the earliest interpreters of the Bible; and it had 
naturally attracted the attention of the thinkers of Port Royal. 
Pascal had been deeply struck and captivated by what seemed to 
him the manifest purpose of figures and symbols, and the sur- 
prising correspondence of the later truths and facts which 
accounted for them and gave them meaning. Yet he had given a 
warning that, if there were 3 Which were clear and demon- 
strative, there were others “ qui semblent un peu tirées par les 
cheveux, et qui ne prouvent qu’é ceux qui sont persuadés 
dailleurs.” It was many years after Pascal, yet probably not 
uninfluenced by his remarkable fragments, that Jansenist divines 
began, in their systematic and methodical manner, to lay down 
rules and general principles for the interpretation of Scripture as 
a = figurative scheme. M. Duguet, of whom St. Beuve gives 
a characteristic sketch in his book on Port Royal, and from whom 
even Bossuet seems to have caught fresh ideas, was the first master 
of this use of the Bible. M. d’Etémare was his pupil. His book 
carries the idea to great lengths. It is a favourable contrast, in 
point of good taste, sober expression, and orderly arrangement, 
with most Protestant treatises on the same subject, from which in 
spirit and sentiment itis not very distant. And it is a curious 
example of that union of extreme and exaggerated conclu- 
sions with severe modesty of statement, and clear yet tem- 
perate ent in details, which is so often seen in the 
school on which Arnauld and Nicole had set their mark. 

His notion is, that any expression in Scripture drawn from 
nature, or the works of art, or the ways of man, is a definitely 
intended symbol of something spiritual; and that each set of 
symbols drawn from one class of objects form in themselves a 
whole. The symbols from light—the sun, moon, and stars, lamps, 
and candlesticks, brightness and darkness, form one set ; those from 
stones and building, from houses and temples, form another; those 
from corn and harvest, from the relations of marriage, from the wine 
and the vineyard, yet other sets. And each set, followed out in its 
completeness, represents the same great series of truths respecting 
the dealings of God, the conduct of men, and the destiny of the 
Church and the world. But in Scripture these sets of symbols are 
mixed up and interwoven one with another; for the understanding 
of them is not meant to be obvious at first sight, but to be dis- 
cerned in the due and fitting time, and also as the reward of patient 
and diligent labour. ‘“ L’Ecriture,” he says, ‘n'est autre chose que 
le tissu de toutes ces énigmes entrelacées les unes dans les autres.” 
So the business of the interpreter is to disengage and disentangle 
these different sets and series of parables, as they run into one 
another, and, following each class of images, as they break off in 
one place and reappear in another, to reinstate them in their true 
order and connexion. 

C’est ainsi qu’il suffit que dans un seul endroit la méme nation soit repré- 
sentée sous la figure d’un vase et en méme temps sous celle d’une épouse 
fidéle ou infidéle, pour nous apprendre que ces deux symboles nous repré- 
sentent les mémes objets, et pour aller chercher dans la parabole prise des 
vases le supplément de celle qui est prise des épouses ; pour nous faire com- 
prendre que tous les endroits de I’Ecriture qui parlent de lune ou de l'autre 
tigure sont dépendants les unes des autres, et pour nous porter & rassembler 
les traits épars en divers livres, & les remettre dans leur ordre, afin de rétablir 
l'une et l'autre parabole dans sa suite naturelle. 

Il faut faire en cela & peu pres ce que font ceux que I’on appelle des com- 
positeurs en termes d'imprimerie. Avant de composer la forme qui doit 
servir & imprimer une feuille, ils ont chacune des lettres de l’alphabet, ou 
plutét une multitude de chaque lettre rassemblée dans la case qui lui convient 
séparément de toutes les autres. C’est ainsi que l'on trouve tous les a, tous 
les b, tous les c, et ainsi des autres. En composant cette forme ils dérangent 
cet ordre, mélant, les unes avec les autres, toutes ces lettres qui étaient séparées. 
C’est un pareil mélange qui est fait en composant chaque livre de I’Ecriture, 
qui se trouve entremélé d’une multitude de différents symboles. Or, il est 
question de prendre de nouveau chacun de ces symboles et de le remettre dans 
sa place naturelle, en imitant ce que font ces compositeurs, quand ils rompent 
leur forme ; car alors ils reprennent toutes, les unes apres les autres, ces lettres 

wils avaient mélées et confondues entre elles, pour remettre chaque lettre 
ns la case qui lui est propre avec toutes les autres du méme nom et de la 
méme forme. 


The parallel is ingeniously expressed. But it does not seem to 
occur to the writer, that in fact he does much more than “restore 
the types, of which the printing was composed, each to its case.” 
When he has done this, he sets to work to rearrange them, and 
out of them to make words of his own, according to the “copy” 
before him. He not only sorts the symbols and figures, but he 
presents them in a very distinct combination —in an order deter- 
mined by the interpreter himself. The various series of symbols, 
separated and drawn out in a connected array, certainly do, under 
his disposing hand, represent the ideas and the course of events 


= 
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which he tells us that they represent. But they are made to do 
in obedience to a principle of arrangement already in the 
writer’s mind. 

The key of the arrangement is in the view taken by the Jansenist 
nw of the Roman Catholic Church and their own relations to it. 

hey held the Church, of which the Pope was head, to be the one 
and only Catholic Church; but they also held that, though the 
Church could never fail, it might be filled, even in its highest 
places, with corruption and apostasy, and that truth and hope in it 
might come to be represented by a feeble remnant, who, as long 
as, in spite of persecution and oppression, they clung to the 
Church, were safe from being confounded with the schismatics 
who denied and disowned the Church. This is the view which 
governs this ingenious, yet often really thoughtful and striking, 
application of Scripture parallels and imagery. While the 
“ignorant Catholics,” we are told, dwell exclusively on the 

mises made to the Church, and, appealing to them, refuse 
to see the plain facts of evil and error within it, and while the 
“pretended Reformers” dwell equally exclusively on the pro- 
ecies of apostasy and punishment, the Jansenist view reconciles 
th sets of facts. And it must be confessed, that the idea of 
= and highly favoured institutions falling away and becoming 
egenerate, and of @ minority witnessing for truth and goodness 
inst error and hypocrisy in high places, is one so consonant 
with what is shown and dwelt upon in Scripture, and with the 
nature of things itself, that it is not difficult to see how it would 
lend itself to the use which a fervent Jansenist would make of it. 
The parallel between the “Synagogue ”—the proud and learned, 
and yet of the chosen people, which had 
Caiaphas and Herod for its chiefs — and the Papal Church of the 
days of Louis XIV. and the Regency, admitted of being effec- 
tively drawn out. What had to assumed was, that the 
Jansenists were the counterpart of the rising Christian Church, 
in the Synagogue, and yet not of it—joining in its worship and 
acknowled its authority, though regarded by it as an heretical 
sect, but destined to outgrow it, and see its judgment and ruin. 
It was an assumption which the Jansenists found no difficulty in 
making. 

M. St. Beuve transcribes the report of a conversation between 
Bossuet and Duguet, on the evils and scandals of which their days 
were full, and which Duguet wound up with the exclamation — 
“ Monsieur, il nous faut un nouveau peuple.” The words were not 
vague ones. They express the great governing thought of the 
Jansenist party. They thought that things had come to such a 

in the Christian world that the hour of vengeance and 
eliverance was close at hand; that the rejection of the ter 
portion of professing Christians was as certain as the rejection 
of the Jewish Church of old; that the faith and hope of the 
Church was to be continued and preserved in the despised and 
excommunicated remnant which maintained the doctrines of grace, 
and had appealed against the injustice and error of the Pope; and 
that the “ new people,” which was to take the place of a failen and 
reprobate ae and to renew yet more auspiciously the glories of 
the early Church, was to be formed by the conversion of the Jews, 
who were to be joined to the faithful remnant. The conversion 
of the Jews, imminent and certain, is the point de mire of the 
Jansenist explanation of prophecies and types. As far as 
appears, less was done to try to bring it about than is attempted 
by our sanguine societies. Still it was the practical turn of 
atfairs, the coming sign on which the Jansenists’ hope seems to 
have rested. At a time when their prospects appear most visibly 
on the decline, they are convinced that their troubles are but 
the certain proof that a new era of triumph was about to open. 
“En un mot,” as St. Beuve says, “ils croient que Port-Royal 
est we commencement ; tandis que c’était trop manifestement une 
fin. 


JOURNAL OF A MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN.* 


I tg the complex history of our Indian Empire, the various 
nations with which English policy is brought into contact 
come forward and retire in turns, Tice personages on the stage. 
The interest which has been concentrated in one act or scene upon 
some particular corner of British India dies away, to be succeeded 
by a fresher thrill in connexion with the news trom the opposite 
uarter. It is not until the curtain has risen and fallen succes- 
sively upon two or three dramatic phases of national history, each 
large enough to have a tragedy of its own, that there is time 
to turn the eyes once more towards the scene of earlier impor- 
tance. Fourteen years had elapsed since the avenging armies of 
England retired from Afghanistan in 1843, when a political 
mission, under Major Lumsden, left Peshawur for Kandahar, in 
fulfilment of a treaty concluded between Sir John Lawrence as 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, and Dost Mahomed the 
Amir of Kabul. The British Government bound itself to sub- 
sidize the Amir for the carrying on of the war against our then 
common enemies, the Persians, on the side of Herat, Major 
Lumsden’s mission was to be stationed at Kandahar to watch and 
report the Persian movements on the Western Afghan frontier, to 
enforce a proper application of the military subsidy, and generally 
to assist the Amir in the organization or conduct of his forces. 
To prevent any mischievous outbreak of the ppewel ge oy of 
Kabul, which no British officers on duty had entered since the 


* Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 1857. By A. W. Bellew, Medical 
Officer to the Mission. Lode Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862, 


armies of Nott and Pollock were withdrawn, the seat of govern- 
ment of the heir apparent to the Afghan throne was chosen for 
the residence of the mission, and a route thither was fixed on 
which altogether avoided Kabul. The laurels which Major 
Lumsden and his subordinates had hoped to win against the 
Persians were not fated to blow. The Persian war came to 
a sudden close shortly after their arrival at Kandahar. 

the outburst of the Yodian mutiny gave an unex and 
still more vital importance to the functions of the mission, 
though its original had been superseded. Its position 
and deportment at Kandahar probably turned the scale in main- 
taining the fidelity of Dost Mahomed, and saved Peshawur from 
an attack by the Afghans, which would have been the signal for 
a rising of the Punjaub, the last blow to our supremacy in India, 
Major Lumsden had no reason to quarrel with the critical duties 
which destiny assigned to him in Afghanistan ; and it is conceded 
on all hands that those duties were most ably 

The route of the mission led them from Peshawur by Kohat 
and the Paiwar Pass to Ghuznee, Khelat-i-Ghilzie and Kandahar. 
Readers of an irretentive topographical memory will t that 
the publishers of Dr. Bellew’s journal have not thought fit to 
annex a map of the country, = of which is almost or entirely 
new to Euro travellers. e Afghan tribes along the line of 
march are the Toris, Jajis — better to European ears some 
twenty years ago as the Jagoes), and Ghilzies—each of them 
enjoying a state of permanent and deadly hostility with their 
nearest neighbours, varied with bitter blood feuds among them- 
selves, and all alike animated with the ordinary feelings of savage 
mountaineers towards ing mankind. The mission travelled 
with a bodyguard of some fifty of Lumsden’s own Guide Corps, 
under a strong escort of Afghan troops furnished by the Governors 
of the different provinces through which they passed. In crossing 
the Paiwar Pass they met with a show of angry opposition from 
the Jajis, who assembled in arms to resist the violation of their 
territory by the footsteps of infidels; but although day after day 
upon the verge of a serious conflict, the party succeeded in pushing 
its way across the mountain without actually coming to blows. 
Major Lumsden appears to have suspected that the demonstrations 
and excitement of the Jajis had been secretly fomented by the 
Afghan officer in charge of his own escort, for the purpose of 
magnifying his own services as the protector of the English under 
fearful perils. On their return, however, through the same moun- 
tains a year later, the mission found the remains of barricades 
raised against their entrance, which they had turned by unfre- 
quented paths, but which their escort would never have been able 
to force. They were not molested by the Jajis on returning, as 
the Amir had, in the meantime, given the tribe a severe lesson for 
their previous inhospitality, by a heavy fine in cash and grain, a 
raid upon their cattle, and the deportation of many of their young 
— and maidens for the ranks of the army and the harems of 
Kabul. 

The mission remained at Kandahar, the court of the heir 
— Sardar Gholam Haidar Khan, until some time after the 
fall of Delhi. More than once during their stay the whole 
authority of the Sardar was required to restrain the fanaticism of 
the people and the priesthood from attacking the residence of the 
mission, and murdering the accursed infidels; and it was not 
thought safe for Dr. Bellew to treat any of the sick who sought his 
advice, without a previous search for arms, lest the patient should 
receive the drugs with one hand, and stab his doctor with the other. 
Although the English officers appear to have been sensible at 
times of a slight variation of warmth in the courtesy of the Sardar, 
which perhaps depended upon the character of the latest news or 
rumours from India, it is clear that both he and his father, the 
Amir, were strongly impressed with the policy of maintaining the 
best relations with the Indian Government as long as it could stem 
the tide of mutiny. Few Asiatic princes have profited more by 
their opportunities of observing the power and the character of 
England than Dost Mahomed. Since his return from Indian 
captivity, the Amir has copied English customs in the accoutrements 
and drill of the Afghan army to an extent which shows, to a 
ludicrous degree, the admiration he has conceived for our military 
capacity. The cast-off uniforms of the British infantry of the 
North-Western Provinces are bought up for the Amir’s service. 
His regiments have bands which play, or attempt to play, English 
tunes. Even his military punishments are borrowed from our 
model, and applied with terrible exaggeration. Because some 
Sepoy mutineers were blown from the gun’s mouth for treason, 
Dost Mahomed blew into atoms some of his soldiery who dared to ask 
for their last year’s pay. The punishment, as might be expected, 
“acted like a charm ;” no more was heard of the arrears, and the 
soldiery returned to their only other resource, plundering the 
townspeople and peasantry to su ply their daily wants. The 
death of Dost Mahomed may, probably, break up the regular army 
into partisan bands of the different provincial governors, who 
will contend for the ew rule; but under his stern control it 
appears to be a tolerably manageable and effective instrument, 
for all its licensed lawlessness towards the population among 
which it is quartered. Dr, Bellew remarks a notable change in the 
military qualities of the Afghan soldier as soon as he leaves his 
own country, which, if true, may tend to prevent his race from 
ever enlarging their present territory by conquest. On his own 
hills, the Afghan is brave, hardy, cool and bloodthirsty. Off 
them, he loses at once self-reliance and endurance, and acquires 
hesitation and cunning. 

Dr. Bellew is strongly persuaded of the truth of the popular 
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tradition which identifies the Afghan people with the Ten Tribes of | the almost total absence of commercial cotoanion in the country ;” 


Israel. The evidence is not perhaps conclusive ; but it is singular | but each coup replenished the Sardar’s exchequer, and this plan 
that so improbable a story should have prevailed so long and so | of finance lasted through the time of his rule in Kandahar, whi 


strongly, unless for 
back its traditionary records to the deliverance from Egy 
Musa, or Moses, and speaks of wars with Philistines, Amalekites, 
Anakim, and of the 
Sones from Saul, through a grandson, Afghana, who superintended 
the buildi 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, they were exiled or deported to 
the mountains of Kohistan; whence, by gradual migration, they 
have’ fought their way to their present territories, They have 
always called themselves, and been called by their neighbours, 
«‘ Afyhana,” or “ Bani Israil,” children of Israel. _They embraced 
Mahometanism very early; and their Israelitish traditions are 
intermingled with many Islamite doctrines. But they are 
found in possession of ceremonial observances strongly resembling 
the Jewish Passover, and the vicarial sacrifice on Vanisiiment of 
the scapegoat. They punish blasphemy by stoning to death ; and 
the rule of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” is the 
basis of justice in their national code. The inheritance of land is 
governed by customs analogous to the laws of the Book of Num- 
bers ; and Dr. Bellew is tempted to identify the method of their 


under 


saint worship with the idolatrous resort of the Jews to groves and 
high places, He finds not only a striking resemblance in physio- | 
gnomy, but a great similarity in moral (and immoral) character to | 


their supposed ancestors. What strengthens the effect of all this 
cumulative evidence is the fact that the tradition is, so to speak, 
very much against the interest of the Afghans. The recognised 
Jew is reviled and oppressed by the whole of Central Asia, but 
perhaps held in more utter contempt and abhorrence by the 
Afghans themselves than by any other people among whom he 
sojourns. Why, unless it be true, should the Mahometan nation 
of the Afghans cling for age after age, with a Jewish obstinacy, to 
the tradition which identifies them with those whom they so 
much despise ? 

The Afghans are divided by a broad line into the nomad pas- 
toral tribes, which never enter and seldom approach the towns 
and villages, and the settled population or village communities 
which cultivate the soil. The only alternative profession for a 
true Afghan of either class is service as a soldier. All the details 
of shop-keeping, even where an Afghan finds the capital, are 
carried on by Persians or Hindoos, All ranks are fond of field 
sports of every kind; and in default of, or perhaps in preference 
to, more legitimate game, they are not averse to lifting cattle or 
igre. a caravan. They have a genuine turn for burglary. 

n the Tori tribe, the birth of a male child is celebrated by a pecu- 
liar ceremonial of introduction to the main duties of his future 
life. A hole is bored in the clay wall of the parent’s house, 
through which the new-born child is passed several times, while 
a salute of a dozen guns is fired over him, and the family friends 
and relations exhort him loudly to be a thief, heart and hand, as 
his forefathers were. 
through walls (the simple centrebit of Tori burglary) is among 
the possessions of every well-to-do family. Dr. Bellew gives an 
ineldlent of domestic history told him by one of its actors (Khan 
Gul, the commandant of the infantry escort of the mission from 
Kandahar), which is a characteristic exemplification of the rules 
of honour among well-bred thieves. His father, brothers, uncles, 
cousins, and Khan Gul himself, were leagued together as a band of 
burglars and highwaymen. Four of them went out one night to 
break into a house in a neighbouring village. The swarlai was 
used with success, and the leader of the band, Khan Gul’s brother, 


A “swarlai,” or marling-spike for boring | 


crept in through the hole and passed out whatever valuables he | 


could find inside. As he was creeping out again, his feet were 
caught by the inmates of the house. His kinsmen tried to pull 
him safely out, but in vain. The family would be disgraced by his 
capture and identification; and, at last, his head was cut off at his 
own request, and carried away to preserve the honour of the house, 
while the nameless trunk was left in the clutches of its dis- 
appointed captors on the other side of the wall. The truth of the 
story was vouched for by others among the Afghan escort. Classi- 
cal readers will be reminded of a curiously similar incident in the 
account given in the second book of Herodotus, of the burglary 
committed by the two sons of the royal architect in she treasury 
of the Egyptian King Rhampsinitus. 

The specimens of the despotic rule of an Afghan provincial 
governor which came before the eyes of the English, are probably 
not worse than would be found in the annals of any Eastern Court, 
or even any Turkish pashalik. A rich Kandahar merchant died 
suddenly, leaving an infant daughter his heiress. Six or seven of 
the heir-apparent’s soldiery instantly took possession of his house 
on the plea of being his relatives. The child fled in fear to her 
grandparents, who petitioned the Sardar to redress the injustice 
done by his soldiers. The Sardar upon the moment married the 
child, and appropriated her fortune himself, while the grandparents 
were sent home to be congratulated on the high connexion. In 
the same offhand style he appropriated the best horses from the 
studs of his subjects for a nominal price. Five times during the 
residence of the mission at Kandahar, he called in the copper cur- 
rency of the city into the government treasury under heavy 
pees after previously declaring its value depreciated by one 

. It was issued again at its ordinary value a few days later on 
each occasion. The same trick was played twice with the silver 
coinage of the realm. “The results of such ill-judged measures of 


| Greek and Latin composition deserves some special notice. 


| 


reason, Their alleged history carries he quitted while the English mission was yet there. One con- 
| spirator against his life had been previously sent to Kabul to be 


k of the Covenant. They claim a direct | journey thither he took with him, very much against their will, a 


poisoned by the cooks or physicians of the Amir; and on his own 


set of the most refractory priests in Kandahar, ostensibly to pray 


of the temple under Solomon. After the taking of | for his welfare and comfort him with religious converse, but in 


truth to disappear quietly by a similar process. Such a ruler was 
naturally not popular among those he governed. The English 
officers heard many complaints that no justice had been known in 
the land since the British forces quitted Afghanistan. Yet it 
would be a fallacy to think, says Dr. Bellew, that any foreign 
power which might rule on liberal principles, and with stern 
and true justice, would ever be welcomed by the mass. of 
the people. “The Afghan hates control, and would much rather 
suffer wrongs at the hands of those stronger than himself, with the 


hope of some day exercising the same power over those who are 


weaker, than submit to any code of laws that deprived him of this 
power.” It is not likely that the Government of British India 
will be anxious to repeat the experiment of administering justice 
in Afghanistan either through a royal nominee, or directly, if the 
Afghans can settle their own affairs for themselves. 

‘Though the conduct of the Sardar to his subjects was, to say the 
least of it, arbitrary, he behaved to the!mission, on the whole, much 
like a gentleman. Dr, Bellew’s profession and science brought 
him into very frequent contact with the Sardar and his courtiers, 
who must have conceived a childish reverence for the skill and 
power of the Frank doctor, though they seemed to have assumed 
that his morality was probably on the same level as their own. 
The applications for quick poisons, slow poisons, colourless and 
tasteless poisons, and tests for poisons, were so frequent as to lead to 
a cogent inference that poisoning was a crime of everyday occurrence. 
An experiment with guncotton produced an open request from 
one courtier for a sufficient supply of the material to stuff a cushion 
with, “as he could then easily blow up an unsuspecting rival by 
accidentally dropping a live coal from his chilam on the cushion.” 
The Sardar himself probably knew the English character too well 
to tamper with the physician by suggestions of this character. Dr. 

dellew treated him medically and surgically for various complaints, 
with the natural results of great relief to the patient, and pro- 
found incredulous astonishment to the native Afghan doctors. 
Among the many curious things to be found in the volume are the 
details of Afghan surgery. The whole book is a good example of 
the common rule, that a man who travels with a purpose and with 
a professional hobby is likely to write a much more interesting 
account of his experiences than a traveller not provided with 
either, 


SABRIN.E COROLLA.* 


HIS collection, the second edition of which has now been for 
some time before us, is in many respects a remarkable one. 
Although consisting exclusively of compositions produced by the 
former pupils of a single school, it rivals both in bulk and in 
quality Mr. Drury’s Cami Arundines and Mr. Linwood's Axuthologia 
Ovoniensis, In less than ten years from its first publication, a second 
edition was called for, a point at which the Cambridge collection 
arrived more slowly, while the Oxford Anthology has not reached 
it at all. It should be remembered also that, in addition to the 
Sabrine Corolla, the last twenty years have seen two editions of 
the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School—a compilation consisting 
entirely of the school exercises of former pupils. An institution 
which has manifested such singular activity in the department hee 
The 
nine public schools which now form the object of the labours of the 
Publie Schools Commission fall naturally into three groups. First, 
we have the time-honoured college schools of Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster, each dependent on its own collegiate foundation, 
and in close and organic connexion with collegiate foundations 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Then we have three City schools— 
St. Paul's, Charter House, and Merchant Taylors’. Lastly, we have 
three great provincial schools, which are separated from the ordi- 


_ nary granumar schools of England rather by tradition and prestige 


political economy are very apparent in the languid state of trade, and _ 


than by anything inherent in their system or constitution. Among 
these, Shrewsbury is the only one which claims to be a royal 
foundation. It is, in fact, one of the numerous grammar schools 
endowed by Edward VI. out of the revenues of the suppressed 
collegiate churches. But although its origin is similar to that of 
the numerous institutions just spoken of, and although it was 
designed in part for the benefit of the town in which it was 
founded, there are indications that, from the very beginning, it was 
not designed exclusively to supply a local want. The best 
evidence of its original design may be found in its early fortunes. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, a larger number of pupils were 
assembled there than have ever been educated in the school in 
more recent times, and many of them appear to have come from 
distant parts of England. Its most notable akunnus in the six- 
teenth century was Sir Philip Sidney, and in the seventeenth the 
prince of Trimmers, George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. These 
are all who have claimed a place in history. In. the last century, 
the school had sunk into lethargy. Mr. Atcherley, who held the 

* Sabrine Corolla in Hortulis Regia Scholae Salopiensis contexuerunt Tres 
Viri Floribus legendis. Ediitio Altera: Bell & Daldy. 1859. 
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post of Head Master till near the close of the century, had 
a mere handful of pupils. At that time the aid of the 
islature was invoked, and an Act of Parliament obtained, 
putting the foundation on a more liberal footing. Samuel Butler, 
a young Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was nominated 
to the Mastership in 1798 by that Society, in whom the right of 
pointment is vested. Then came a marvellous revival, the 
etieets of which have extended to many who have been only 
indirectly affected by it. Butler did for the scholarship of our 
ublic schools very much what Arnold did afterwards for their 
moral and Christian tone. A proud series of academical honours 
won by the Shrewsbury men is inscribed on the prize-boards in 
the Sixth Form School. The great classical prize of Oxford fell 
to the lot of Butler's pupils for tive years in succession. To return 
to the comparisen already made, if Arnold inaugurated a school of 
thought, Butler did a great deal towards inaugurating a school of 
philology. All college tutors will bear witness that his pupils 
were the best trained men in the technicalities of scholarship, in 
— to their several abilities, of any with whom they 
to deal. O si sic omnia! For though he was an 
Archdeacon and a Doctor of Divinity, and lived to be a 
Bishop, Butler used to do things which would cause dismay and 
confusion in any well-conducted clerical circle at the present day. 
For example, in the ordinary morning prayers in the pA ergata 
while reciting, “ Dearly beloved,” &c., he used to wile away the 
time by cutting and pointing a cedar pencil, and occasionally in- 
terrupted the somewhat elaborate antitheses of that Exhortation, 
by a much more pithy exhortation to a youngster who chanced to 
come in late, “You boy, shut that door.” The Sunday Service 
was more decorous. But, even at this, odd things happened now 
and then. There was no sermon after Evening Prayer on Sunday, 
so the Doctor found it a convenient time to address the boys on 
any topic of common interest. If his address was popular, it 
elicited audible applause—if severe, the contrary. On one occasion 
it was announced that some peculiarly stringent measures would 
be adopted to prevent the boys trom going te the Shrewsbury Races, 
which were to take place during the following week. A simul- 
taneous and emphatic groan burst from the juvenile congregation. 
“ Boys,” said the Doctor in a peculiar tone of mock meekness, 
something between a snarl and a sneer, “ Boys, you may growl, 
but I'll dite.” Probably he kept his word. These, however, were 
external eccentricities, and belong in all probability to the age 
in which he was himself educated, as much as to the man. 
Nothing can exceed the terms of afiection and reverence in which 
he is still spoken of by those who were brought under his imme- 
diate intluence. His short episcopate at Lichfield was exemplary, 
and active as far as his declining health permitted it to be. 

The palmy days of Shrewsbury under Butler were probably 
in the third decade of this century. When he resigned the school 
in 1836, its numbers had for some time been steadily diminishing; 
and they continued to diminish till about 1841, when they reached 
their inferior limit. It is not very easy to assign the causes of this 
diminution. At no time were the successes of Shrewsbury men 
more repeated and brilliant than during the last seven years of 
Butler’s mastership. The falling off which took place at this 
time was shared by two other great schools, Harrow and West- 
minster. Perhaps the decline of Shrewsbury was, in some 
degree, owing to the simultaneous rise of Rugby. They 
occupied to a great extent the same ground. Neither of them 
aspired to the aristocratic connexions of Eton and Harrow; neither 
of them were closely interwoven with family associations, like 
Winchester and Westminster, They drew mainly from the same 
ranks of society, and each rested exclusively on its own merit. 
The appointment of Arnold nearly synchronizes with the point at 
which the tide of Butler's suecess began to ebb, so far as numbers 
are concerned, Upon this cause of failure there supervened one 
which was purely geographical. It is true that Shrewsbury was 
not an aristocratic school in the narrowest sense ; it did not rear 
young Karls and Marquisses. But, if we take a wider range, it was 
so. lor it educated a large number of the country gentlemen, not 
only of Shropshire, but of other parts of the kingdom for which it 
was conveniently situated. It stood on the very borders of Wales, 
the great Holyhead road opened an easy communication with 
Leland, and of all the great schools of England it lay nearest to the 
north. When Arnold saw the first train whizzing into Rugby 
Station, he exclaimed—*“ Feudality is gone for ever!” From 
Shrewsbury something went besides feudality; for the North- 
Western Railway touched Rugby at first, and ‘no railway reached 
Shrewsbury till more than ten years after the death of Arnold. 
Its old supplies from Wales, Ireland, and the north flowed into 
another channel. 

In spite of these discouragements, Shrewsbury has always 
contrived to maintain a respectable position among the public 
schools of England. We believe it has turned out, and continues 
to turn out, as many good scholars, in proportion to its numbers, «s 
any of them—perhaps more. The volume before us may be taken 
in some degree as an index of the truth of this assertion. The 
school is well represented down to the latest time. Taking the 
year 1830 as the date at which the school began to decline, we 
shall find that its scholarship has nét been less distinguished since 
that time than before it. Among pupils who left the school before 
that date, and whose compositions appear in this volume, we have 

with others) the names of Thomas Smart Hughes, Robert 

ilson Evans, Payne, Shilleto, and the present accomplished 
Head Master. Among those of a later date, we have the names of 
George Kennedy, Bateson, Holden, Thomas Evans, Fraser, 


Munro, Cope, Gifford, Druce, W. G. Clark, Riddell, J. E. B. 
Mayor and Arthur Holmes. The Master of Balliol stands 
on the border territory between the two periods. We rather miss 
some well-known names of Shrewsbury men. For example, and’ 
not to mention others, a dignitary of the Church who was in his 
time one of the first scholars aud one of the most popular private 
tutors in Oxford, and from whom much might have been expected 
in this line, has furnished nothing; and one of the t 
contributors to the Anthologia Ovomensis is only represented by 
a Greek epigram of no sort of merit. Yet the book is not deficient 
in matter; on the contrary, the contributions of the present Head 
Master alone would form a very respectable volume. 

One of the most marked characteristics of this collection is the 
large variety of metrical experiments which have been made. 
There are specimens of verse in nearly all the metres adopted by 
the best Latin poets, aud in some which, if they are to be found’ 
at all, are to be looked for in the out-of-the-way parts of the Corpus 
Poetarum. It is right to say that the experiments in the less usual 
Horatian metres are in most cases eminently successful. Dr. 
Kennedy himself is perhaps the largest experimentalist in this line ; 
indeed he is the Coryphwus of the whole book. Some of his 
epigrams, too, are remarkably happy. Mr. Shilleto, as usual, excels 
in Aristophanic passages, especially in anything approaching the 
nature of a Parabasis; though we think the Cami Arundines contains 
on the whole better specimens of his work in this way, Mr. 
Riddell renders tragic blank verse into Greek senarii with his 
usual taste and felicity. Professor Evans is stately, but somewhat 
ponderous, in his translations of Milton. Mr. Munro’s versions 
of the stories of Francesca da Rimini and Count Ugolino are 
peculiarly Virgilian, and reproduce the temper of the onginal. 

Our comments shall conclude with a few specimens. The first 
is by the present Professor of Greek in the University of 
Durham :— 

Pure stream, in whose transparent wave 
My youthtul limbs I wont to lave, 
No torrents stain thy limpid source, 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course : 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges tlowered with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks, so gaily green, 
May numerous herds and tlocks be seen, 
And lasses chanting o'er the pail, 
And shepherds piping in the dale, 
And ancient faith that knows no guile, 
And industry embrowned with toil, 
And hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 
Rivule, qvo memini puerum me saepe lavari, 
Purior electro splendidiorqve vitro, 
Tu sine moutanis torrentibus et sine saxis 
Curris inofiensas lubrica lympha vias ; 
Te primos jatices de matre palude trahentem 
Dulcibus ilecebris daedalus error agit, 
Aut ubi betullae froudet nemuas, aut ubi pinus, 
Saeptave pensilibus luxuriosa rosis. 
Sic semper bi riparum per amoena vireta 
Mille boves passim, mille vagentur oves: 
Et tibi non desint nyimphae ad mulctrale canentes, 
Laetaqve pastorum vallis arundinibus : 
Et te prisca tides et nescia fallere virtus 
Et labor assiduo sole perustus amet, 
Cordaqve coniurata virum dextraeqve paratae 
Custodire, qvibus iure lruuntur, epes. 


This and the next come from the present Head Master of 
Shrewsbury :— 
The soote season, that bud and blome forth brings, 

With grene hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 
The nightingale with iethers new she sings ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale: 
Somer is come, for every spray now springs ; 

The hart hath hong his old hed on the pale ; 
The buck in brake his winter coate he flings ; 

The tishes tlete with new repaired scale ; 

The adder al! her slough away she flings; 

The switt swalow pursueth the flies smale ; 
The busy bee her hony now she mings ; 

Winter is worne, that was the flowers’ bale ¢ 
And thus I se among t.ese pleasant things 
Eche care decays ; and yet my serew springs. 
Mellea pars anni, tlorum frondum@ve creatrix, 

lam viridi valles et iaga veste tegit ; 
Colloqvium vocalis init cum compare turtur, 

Laeta novis plumis Attica cantat avis. 

Ver rediit ruri: iam qvaeqve repullulat herba, 
jam micat in vitveo sqvama refecta lacu. 
Cornua mutatus suspendit in arbore cervus ; 

Pelle novus posiia currere gestit oryx. 

Per liqvidum muscas tenues cita captat hirundo ; 

Proiicit hibernam vipera picta cutim ; 

Sedula miscet apis fragrantem mellis acervum, 
Pestis enim tloram noxia fugit hiemps. 
Cetera laetantur : deponunt cetera curas ; 
Sed mihi tristitiae debile crescit onus. 
Why so pale and wan. fond lover ? 
Prithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking weil can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Prithee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking wel! can’t win her, 
Saying nothing ? 
Prithee, why so amute ? 
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Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move, 

This cannot take her : 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her. 

Let who will (sic !) take her! 
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dg y' ov Exaprrec 
Oy 
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Ti pot, Ti 
ri 
7° 5 
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The last imen is by Mr. Riddell, whose mastery over 
Greek verse is well known, but whose power has been more 
commonly shown in tragic passages. Its last line is somewhat 
more Euripidean than Aristophanie. 

Embowelled! If thou embowel me to-day, I'll give you leave to powder 
me, and eat me too, to-morrow. ’Sblood, ’twas time to counterfeit, or that 
hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. Counterfeit? I lie; I am 
no counterfeit. To die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of 
a man who hath not the life of a man ; but to counterfeit dying, when a man 
thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life 
indeed. The better part of valour is— discretion, in the which better part I 
have saved my life. Zounds, I am afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though 
he be dead. How, if he should be counterfeit too, and rise? I am afraid he 
would prove the better counterfeit. Theretore I'll make him sure ; yea, and 
I'll swear I killed him. Why may not he rise as well as 1? Nothing con- 
futes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. Therefore, sirrah (stabbing him), 
with a new wound in your thigh, come you along with me. 
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LIFE IN THE SOUTH.* 


Ni a book does not fulfil the expectations it raises. When we 
hear that an English lady has been for two years in the 
Southern States, and seen much that has been going on in the 
private life of Confederate families since the attack on Fort 
Sumter, we naturally think that she must have much to tell 
which will interest and amuse us. Miss Jones, however, is a sad 
bookmaker, and fills her pages with an endless ameunt of trifling 
wearisome information about herself and her doings. She is an 
Englishwoman who, some months before the war broke out, 
engaged herself as governess in a Southern family, and she subse- 
quently filled situations in four or five different Southern establish- 
ments. A governess is, perhaps, as good a person to write an 
account of the social life of the Confederates in their hour of trial 
as any one; for she has the advantage of seeing several people 
on a footing of some intimacy, her position obliges her to act 
with independence and self-reliance, and the habit of change, 
which springs out of disagreements with her employers or dis- 
satisfaction with her own plans, keeps her rapidly on the move. 
But the general public can scarcely be expected to find much 
pleasure either in the copious notices of her different pupils 
which Miss Jones offers, or in the effusions of mock 
modesty which she considers suited to her position and 
creditable to her character. Perhaps it was her publisher who 
suggested that the book must be in two volumes, and induced 
her to fill page after page with accounts of Ann’s progress in 
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playing the piano, Jane’s languid interest in drawing, and Mary’s 
abhorrence of “constitutionals.” We like these details, however, 
better than her skits at the employers who offended her, her 
flutterings at the recollections of the gentlemen who were civil to 
her, and her horrors at ungenteel Baptist families. However, we 
must take people as we find them, and not expect too much from 
writers who write only by a kind of accident. There are parts of 
these volumes worth reading; and even if the narrative is 
missyish and wearisome, it gives a notion, not only of 
what is happening in the South, but also of the general effect of 
war when the fighting is going on in the country itself to which 
the families interested im it belong. Nothing is so striking in the 
book as the little which Miss Jones and her friends knew of the 
public events of the war. The family is in some country 
plantation, and days and weeks pass away with scarcely any 
intelligence arriving, while all hearts are wrung with anxiety, and 
the ordinary routine of daily life has to be pursued under the 
pressure of an abiding excitement, and yet in the midst of a leisure 
that creates a painful contrast to the activity that is known to be 
displayed elsewhere. Miss Jones has also the merit of writing 
frankly and fairly. She thinks very highly of the Southerners, is 
astonished at the happiness and comfort and devotion of the 
slaves, and is full of admiration at the courage and self-devotion 
of all classes and both sexes. But she does not set herself to 
write up Secessia, and she views everything as an English neutral, 
and not as a partisan of either side. 

When the war broke out, Miss Jones was residing with a Mr. 
Quence, a Baptist minister, and a member of “one of the first 
families in Carolina County, Virginia.” Miss Jones did not like 
Mr. Quence, and in process of time Mr. Quence appears not to 
have liked Miss Jones; but for a few months they got on together. 
Of course all the conversation of the family circle was warlike, 
and Mr. Quence, although a Baptist and a minister, was of a fiery 
nature. ‘Scalding and sinking,” he would say, “is the least 
mark of distinction we can bestow on these invading swine.” In 
one way this hot eagerness in behalf of Secession proved useful to 
Miss Jones. For the Baptist, offering to send some letters of hers 
by an accidental mode of communication to England, took the 
opportunity of reading them, and, finding their general tenor 
friendly to the Confederates, began immediately to treat her with 
a sudden warmth of kindness for which at first she could not 
account. Every one, young and old, was carried away by the 
same passionate excitement. Miss Jones describes one occasion 
when she visited a church at a clearing called Cross Roads, where 
her Baptist every third Sunday preached one of his political 
sermons. While waiting for the service to begin, the congregation 
lounged about in different groups. On the shady side of the 
building about 2a dozen young a were standing in a row, 
attended by a body of young gentlemen, and their occupa- 
tion was pistol practice. “ With a firm hand and steady 
eye, vowing to shoot the first Yankee who came within sight 
of their homes, did these quiet and delicate-looking creatures 
(for such they appeared) continue their practice as fast as 
their beaus could load for them, some despising assistance, and 
even loading for themselves.’ Miss Jones was induced, after 
many pretty protestations of reluctance, to take a shot at a tree. 
“It was some moments before my hand could grasp the pistol 
with suflicient steadiness to aim at the devoted tree, which some 
of the party were devoutly wishing could be transformed into a 
living Yankee.” Had this wish been granted, Miss Jones would 
have had the poor wretch’s blood on her conscience. She hit the 
tree. “ They picked up a fragment of bark, and pointing to the 
place where the shot had entered, congratulated me upon my 
success. Mere chance,” she meekly adds, “ not skill, from such a 
trembling hand.” ‘The Federals should have had Miss Jones on 
their side, for in the early part of the war they had most extra- 
ordinary bad luck in their attempts to hit their enemies. Miss 
Jones gives some account of the Battle of Bethel, the skirmish 
that preceded by a few weeks the first battle of Bull Run, and 
she states, on the authority of many of her acquaintances who 
took part in the action, that four thousand Federals kept up a 
continual firing against fourteen hundred Confederates for ten or 
twelve hours without killing a man. 

Often as the battle of Bull Run has been described, Miss Jones 
has something to add to the description. She relates several anec- 
dotes illustrating the reckless audacity of the Southerners, and of 
the singular union of sporting habits and intense political hatred 
which made them feel, in fighting the Yankees, the same pleasure 
which a lion-hunter feels in killing a beast of prey. One of the 
Georgia “ boys,” Miss Jones tells us, was shot in the arm, rendering 
it powerless; but it did not arrest his ardour. By resting his gun 
on the trunk of a tree, he managed to reload it, and with one arm 
shot and killed successively three men. A wounded Confede- 
rate whose leg was broken by a cannon-ball crawled to a tree, 
and, partially shielding himself behind it, he loaded and reloaded 
his gun, and continued to fire until his powder was exhausted, 
each time picking out his man. Another wounded Georgian, 
whilst lying on the ground, saw his own two brothers shot down, 
Marking their “murderers,” as Miss Jones terms them, and with 
an almost superhuman effort, he raised himself, faint with 
bleeding, upon his elbows, took aim, and “revenged him- 
self of their death by bringing both of the Federal soldiers 
to the earth, one with each barrel of his gun.” Miss Jones 
attended service at St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, on the 
Sunday after the battle, and there had an _ opportunity 
“which she found irresistible” of having a good long look at 
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President Davis. She did not look in vain, for she was captivated 
by the man whom she studied, and she touches off his physical and 
mental traits with an admiring pen. Ladies always like to think 
they can read the expression of and this is what Miss Jones 
saw in the statesman before her. ‘ Mildness and gentleness are 
the prominent expressions — kindness, benevolence; then a touch 
of sadness strikes you, the least shadow of bitterness melting into 
sorrow.” Miss Jones also tells us, not only how he looked in 
church, but what he did. ‘Nor was the father buried in the patriot, 
nor the nt’s duty sunk in individual worship. Frequently he 
shared his book with his young son by his side, quietly pointing 
to direct the eye, or guide him in the chants.” Miss Jones is able 
ulso to describe one of the results of the battle which must have 
very much impressed every one at Richmond, where she was then 
living, having by this time quitted her bilious Baptist. The 
stores which the Federals threw away were useful to the 

‘onfederates to a degree which it is difficult to realize, and which 
makes Miss Jones think their capture must be very nearly due 
to the special favour of Heaven. “One can scarcely fail 
to recognise a signal Providence in the remarkably abundant 
— made by the Federalists for their expedition to 

tichmond, and the wonderful panic that seized them, causing 
all these things to fall into the hands of these very people whom 
they were blockading — well-supplied medicine chests, wine, 
clothing, even ladies’ apparel, me dainties of every kind.” Cer- 
tainly the fortune iy Gaienh that the Northern soldiery 
should take the trouble to carry bonnets and shawls with them 
into action, and should leave them for the friends of Southern 
ladies to pick up, was more than usually good. 

In the October following, Miss Jones took a situation as 
teacher in a ladies’ seminary at Warrenton, in Virginia, and the 
part of her book in which she describes her life there is princi- 
pally interesting on account of the hints it gives of the incon- 
venience which the blockade caused in daily life, before necessity 
forced invention on the South and made it manufacture for it- 
self. “Such trifling articles of household requirements as 
matches, soap, candles, starch, glue, &c., were becoming exceed- 
ingly scarce.” Miss Jones takes half a page to describe the rapture 
with which she found she could buy a pair of galoshes at War- 
renton two sizes too large for her. For want of oils and wicks the 
evening services at the churches were suspended, and the shops 
all closed at sunset. The army, however, was well provided, even 
in the late autumn. Miss Jones accompanied another lady into 
the Confederate camp at Centreville, and stayed there a night. 
“Our supper consisted of excellent beefsteaks, fried potatoes, 
omelettes, hot rolis and bread, good butter, and hot coffee, not 
mixed with rye or any other substitute; and the breakfast was a 
repetition of the same viands.” But everywhere, and among all 
classes, shoes were the great difficulty. Miss Jones could not 
induce her young ladies to walk with her, because, if they wore 
out the shoes they had on, they would be wholly unshod. She 
heard that an English brig had got into a port of North Carolina, 
with a cargo almost entirely of shoe-thread, and the captain had 
cleared nine thousand dollars on his cargo. Miss Jones “ felt 
rather ashamed of my captain countryman, who drove such un- 
merciful bargains with an oppressed and striving country.” But 
then Miss Jones judged her captain countryman from the point of 
view of a lady who not only had Secessionist proclivities, but who 
had a very frail pair of boots, and a pair of galoshes two sizes too 
big for her. In the spring of the next year Miss Jones took a 
situation in Florida. But there she was so wholly out of the 
way of the war that she has little to give us but descriptions of 
her pupils, and of the wild flowers which she and they picked up ; 
and so we must leave her and her subsequent doings in the 
obscurity of private life. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE NOVARA.* 


N this volume, the story of the voyage of the Novara round the 
globe is brought to a close. It is fully as interesting as the two 
which have preceded it. Dr. Scherzer appears to us to have hit 
the happy medium between a statistical work on the one hand, 
and an amusing book of travels on the other. His pages contain 
matter to attract two very different classes of readers— those who 
read to possess themselves of curious or scientific information, and 
that much larger circle who merely take up a book of travels or 
biography in preference to a novel. It is the special merit of Dr. 
Scherzer that his narrative is uniformly temperate and dispas- 
sionate. He is never carried away by prejudices or hasty impres- 
sions, but relates in a calm, straightforward manner all that he 
observed himself, or gathered from local sources in the distant 
lands at which the Novara touched. In this respect his work is 
worthy of the noble enterprise of which it is the record; and, as 
we have remarked in a former notice, it sets an example which 
our modern travellers of the sensation school would do well to 
initate. 

The conclusion of his second volume left Dr. Scherzer and his 
companions anchored off Sydney. In this we have the sum of his 
Australian and Polynesian observations, as well as a very interest- 
ing account of the western coast of South America, where the 
narrator quitted the frigate to return home by the Isthmus of 
Panama. It was natural that an Austrian, accustomed to the 
system of solitary imprisonment only, should be much struck, on 
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visiting New South Wales for the first time, with the results of 
that system of transportation which has so materially assisted in 
developing the resources of the country. Dr. Scherzer gives an 
able sketch of its rise and growth, and his remarks on the subject 
are just and weighty. Despite many abuses, it has, in his 
inion, proved its utility in founding new colonies in remote 
aces, the first colonization of which is attended with local 
vifficulties, The object of transportation he rightly defines 
as punishment by exile, and reformation of the individual 
through labour. No lasting moral improvement can be ex- 
unless a criminal is enabled to start life afresh under 
a totally new set of conditions. The effect of the system 
on the individual criminal is one thing, its effects on colonial 
society another. Upon the latter point, Dr. Scherzer’s remarks 
are, at the present moment, when a return to transportation 
is loudly advocated, particularly valuable. The — 
the system on the part of the Colonies is traceable, he thinks, not 
to the principle on which it rested, but to the method in which 
it has eas worked by self-seeking natives y of gain. The 
fact that the morality of the popliaion in New South Wales has 
greatly improved, and that there is no part of Europe which an 
unarmed traveller may traverse in greater safety, shows that con- 
tact with crime has left no permanent taint on the character of 
the inhabitants. The chief blot on the system was the assignment 
of convicts to private employers. On the arrival of a ship, a 
crowd used to hurry down to await the moment when the con- 
victs were to be allotted to applicants. No attempt was made to 
classify the prisoners—the most truculent might be assigned to 
a gentle and humane master, while a less hardened criminal 
might come under the yoke of a hard-hearted task-master. Such 
a harsh and often unjust method of dealing with them often 
drove the convicts to the commission of fresh offences. They 
stood to their employers in much the same position as ne; 
slaves in the Southern States of America. They were fed like 
beasts of burden, without the slightest remuneration for the 
heaviest work. This practice of assignment was the source of 
unutterable mischief, and was followed by deplorable results, as 
regards the moral development of the colony. The case is very 
ditferent, as. Dr. Scherzer remarks, when the labour of the criminal 
—instead of being devoted to the aggrandizement of a private 
individual—tinds its expansion in forwarding shial or national 
public works. So soon as private interest disap 80 soon as 
the energies of the criminal are no longer devoted to the p 
of enriching private speculators, but are utilized for the general 
good, the compulsory labourer loses the degrading consciousness 
that he is regarded, not as a fellow-creature, but a chattel, to be 
employed or cast aside at the will of his master. Dr. Scherzer 
walies a series of valuable suggestions on administration of a 
penal colony. He would vary the rations according to industry, 
with a view to giving the convict an interest in his work. He 
would preserve, if possible, the family tie. Provision might be 
made for a certain proportion of female population, to con- 
sist partly of female criminals and partly of the wives of 
such of the male criminals as should, after a_ sufficient 
probation, be permitted to have their wives and children 
conveyed at the cost of Government to their place of exile. 
Finally, the importation of spirituous liquors should, he thinks, be 
confined within the narrowest limits, and the officials of the 
colony, civil and military, should be prohibited from trading in 
any article except of the We are not 
very sanguine as to the possibility of carrying out this e 
in its entirety. But there is no doubt good sense in the sielen to 
multiply the aids to reformation in a new sphere, where reforma- 
tion is attainable, rather than to pet and pamper our convicts in 
model prisons, and then turn them out like so many wild beasts 
to prey again on society. The difficulty of finding suitable 
localities tor a penal colony are undeniable. Two spots sug- 
gested by Dr. Scherzer are well adapted for the p the 
Miobar and Falkland Islands. And in pressing the subject on the 
attention of his own Government, he asserts that there are many 
islands in the Indian Ocean, as well as the Pacific, which by their 
geographical position and fertility of soil are admirably adapted 
for settlement for white labour. But if his view is correct—and it 
is only the abuses incidental to the transportation system which 
have brought it into odium—it may well be a question whether a 
colony like Queensland, which requires labour for the development 
of its resources, would not do well to obtain it, during its infancy, 
by receiving a limited number of convicts under some well-con- 
sidered scheme. The danger of contamination is shown to be 
illusory, while the roads at the Cape and public works at Hong- 
Kong and Singapore remain very substantial monuments of the 
value of compulsory labour. 

From Sydney the Austrians proceeded on their voyage to New 
Zealand. At Auckland, the geologist attached to the expedition 
was requested by the governor to survey the coalfields of the 
Northern island. The coal is of the best quality of brown or 
cannel coal, and would be available for purposes of manufacture or 
the supply of gas; but it is not suitable for ocean steam naviga- 
tion, as its volume would prevent its being shipped in sufficient 
quantities. The mineral wealth of the Middle island was 
investigated by the agp wer eye. Dr. Hochstetter is 
satisfied that the goldfi already discovered are ‘but the 
commencement of a series of similar ones along the range of 
mountains that traverses the Middle island. Our author does not 
throw much light on the vexed question of the dispute with the 
Maoris, but that he says the generally entertained 
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opinion of the culpable supineness of Colonel Browne. Specu- 
lating on the possible result of the movement, he expresses the 
conviction that the continuance of the war must end in the decay 
and extinction of the Aborigines. The native population, during 
the last thirty years, has been steadily declining. The causes of 
this decay are to be found partly in the sanguinary tribal wars of 
which the island has been the theatre, and partly in the want of 
wholesome and nutritious food and the constant exposure to the 
weather. 

There is much intellectual activity at Auckland. “ It is worthy 
of remark,” says Dr. Scherzer, “that wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
race colonize, the newspaper and the post-office follow the foot- 
steps of the first settlers. After these, come the church and the 
schoolhouse.” If there be a touch of satire in this, it is quite 
unintentional. Had a contrast to this characteristic energy been 
wanted, a better could not have been found than that presented 
by the islands to which the Novara next steered its course. Tahiti 
enjoys the privileges of a French Protectorate. All decrees run 
in the name of the Queen of the Society Islands and His Excel- 
leney the Governor of the French Possessions in Eastern Oceania. 
Poor Queen Pomare, now a fat woman of fifty, leads a hard lite 
at the hands of her French Mayor of the Palais. Her authority 
is purely nominal ; the whole administration being vested in the 
hands of French officials, while the Queen herself receives her 
civil list of 1,000/. from the Colonial Treasurer. At Papeete, the 
capital, is the “ House of Big Words,” where the sessions of the 
Legislative Assembly are held. The Tahitian deputies are a trifie 
less independent than those who meet in debate on the banks of 
the Seine, inasmuch as the French Governor possesses the right 
of deciding whether it be requisite that they should meet at all. 
It is not, however, by the juggle of a sham constitution only that 
the French usurpation has been signalized. Nothing has been 
done to raise the social condition of the islanders, or to develope the 
commercial resources of the country. Tahiti has been regarded 
by the Imperial Government merely as a military and naval station. 
In agriculture, as in commerce, the effect of the Protectorate 
has been to slacken the rate of progress. The native population is 
dwindling with appalling rapidity, owing to the daily increasing 
prevalence of drunkenness and debauchery. These are openly 
countenanced by the French officials. Nowhere can more utter 
shamelessness be witnessed than at the Pré Catalan—a lawn-like 
meadow which extends in front of the Governor's palace, and is, in 
fact, one of its dependencies. Here, in the presence of the French 
gens @armes and soldiers, under the very eyes of the Protectorate 
authorities, and in utter defiance of the native laws, dances of the 
most obscene kinds are executed by half-drunken Tahitian girls :— 
One must have seen (says Dr. Scherzer) the Upa-Upa danced by these 
lascivious Tahitians, with all the impassioned vehemence of a sexual 
nature, in order to comprehend the mingled shame and indignation with 
which it fills any but a French bystander. 

Amidst a population so dissolute, it is not wonderful that even 
Catholicism should make little progress. What is much more 
deplorable is, that the successful efforts of Protestant missionaries 
should have been arrested, that Protestant schools should be closed, 
and a large proportion, consequently, of the native children 
be growing up in utter ignorance, although by far the greater 
number of the inhabitants, with the queen at their head, profess 
Protestantism. It would be difficult to find a more revolting 
picture of a Government for selfish ends alone, regardless altogether 
of the good of the governed, than that exhibited by the French 
Protectorate in Tahiti. 

From an English captain at Papeete Dr. Scherzer picked up 
some information about the recent history of the Pitcairn Islanders. 
As is well known, their whole community was transported in 1856 
to Norfolk Island. It is not so well known that a considerable 
number of the Pitcairners have already found their way back to 
their old home. It would seem that they were much disap- 
pointed with the new settlement found for them by the British 
Government. The resources of the island proved much more 
scanty than they had been led to suppose, and the rudeness of 
the climate did not suit their health. Accordingly, on the 
visit of an English vessel in 1858, it was arranged that about 
half their number should return to Pitcairn. Ultimately, a 
much smaller detachment was taken on board, and landed 
after a voyage of forty-two days, amid tears of rapture, on the spot 
to which they had bade farewell two years beforey It is not im- 
probable that they will be followed, in course of time, by the rest 
of their kindred. The physiological reason by which Dr. Scherzer 
accounts for the timidity and indecision of the Pitcairners is 
curious. The ever-haunting dread of discovery by which the 
mutineers of the Bounty were pursued has been transmitted in a 
milder form to their descendants, and struck root in their breasts 
in a feeling of dependence and excessive timidity. 

From Tahiti the Novara stood across to Valparaiso. Of all the 
South American republics, Chili is the most prosperous. This is 
owing to the large white and European element in the population. 
A country larger than England, with a rich alluvial soil, and an 
extensive line of seaboard, Chili is admirably suited both for com- 
merce and agriculture. Here is the granary of the gold country. 
The exportation of grain to California was enormous, and now that 
the gold fever has somewhat abated there, a new market has been 
found in the goldfields of Australia, into which, despite the vast 
distance, Chilean grain is imported in 1] and increasing quanti- 
ties. Nor is it the natural resources of the country alone that are 
peculiarly favourable. Chili esses a constitution which many 
an European state might envy, and is governed by able and en- 


lightened rulers. A British House of Commons ought to be 
informed that in this Republic of yesterday the public grant 
towards education is, in proportion to the amount of population 
twice as large as their own. That the great attention stowed 
on public instruction is bearing fruit is proved by the fact that the 
proportion of male inhabitants who can read and write is one in 
every five. Another item in the estimates is hardly so defensible. 
War, in Chili, would seem to be a costly pastime. The pay of the 
Chilean army amounts to 100,000/. a week, which, as it does not 
number more than 8,000 men, is more in proportion than four 
times the cost of the British army. ‘There is both refined and in- 
tellectual society in Santiago, the capital, where the ladies are 


| great politicians, and prefer debating political questions to idie 


gossip. A national enterprise, of great importance to the world 


| at large, has been lately projected. It is to provide a number of 
| steam-tugs for the purpose of towing vessels through the Straits of 


Magellan. When this is realized, ships will not only escape tlie 
violent storms of Cupe Horn, but will etiect a great saving in time— 
no less, it is calculated, than twenty days. 

At Valparaiso Dr. Scherzer left his companions, to return home 
alone by the isthmus of Panama. Among other points at which 
he touched during the —- along the west coast of South 
America were the Chincha Islands, renowned for the export of 
guano. Nothing can be more improvident than the use the 
Peruvian Government is making of this, one of the principal 
sources of its revenue. Instead of devoting the vast sums thus 
realized to making roads or railroads into the interior, it wastes 
them on warlike expeditions against neighbouring States, which 


| keep the country in perpetual hot water, and only add to its 


burdens. At the present rate of exportation, it is calculated that 
the guano supply from these islands will be exhausted in thirty 
years. Dr. Scherzer would seem to acquit the Peruvians of a 
similar recklessness with regard to another,famous product of their 
country—the quinine-yielding bark, which has been reported by 
modern travellers to be daily diminishing. He had not time, 
however, to explore the Cinchona forests, in which Mr. Markham 
collected the specimens which have been lately introduced into 
India. The impression made by the moral and_ political 
features of Peru upon Dr. Scherzer was unfavourable. ‘The 
people are sluggish and demoralized, the Government 
indolent and unenlightened. Lima, the capital, is innocent of 
drainage, and a curious spectacle is atlorded by the flocks of 
carrion-crows, who act as scavengers in the streets, and are on that 
account sacred in the eyes even of the gamins. In their 
religious notions the Peruvians are ultra-liberal. There are marked 
indications, thinks Dr. Scherzer, that an immense movement is 
preparing in the Catholic Church on the further side of the Andes, 
and that, in the person of a certain Father Vigil, who has been 
excommunicated by the Pope for defending the principles of secular 
authority against the pretensions of the Holy See, Peru has found 
its Passaglia. 

We part with the author of these volumes with regret. Those 
who have followed the story of the Novara to its close will be 
conscious of parting not only with a pleasant companion, but a 
friendly and intelligent critic. It is impossible not to feel gratified 
by the warm appreciation which these pages evince of the colonial 
ereatness of England. Among the chief results of the expedi- 
tion, Dr. Scherzer reckons the instructive insight it has afforded 
him into the transmuting process which the possession of civil and 
religious liberty effects on the material welfare and intellectual 
energy of every race and land. When he adds that it is a source 
of pride to the German to refiect that this mission has been en- 
trusted to a kindred race, we can only thank him for so handsome 
a compliment, and wish our Teutonic cousins equal success in the 
colonial field. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER.* 


pee Roman Emperor who asked for a new pleasure would no 

doubt have been greatly surprised, and almost scandalized, if 
any one had, in reply, suggested travelling — especially if he had 
suggested travelling in the most remote and difficult regions, with 
the smallest possible amount of provision for comfort or even safety. 
Yet this pursuit is, beyond all question, the chosen employment of 
the present day. To run violently up and down steep places, or to go 
away into the abysses—the desert places of the earth—is the great 
object of a considerable section of that part of the world which 
can afford to lay out large sums of money in amusement. It is 
curious to compare the different styles of literature which this taste 
has produced. Since the old days of Hakluyt they have gone 
through an infinity of phases. At one time, travelling was a grave 
and arduous undertaking, and books of travels—such, for instance, 
as Bernier's Travels in India, or, at a later date, those of Niebuhr 
the historian’s father—stood next in point of gravity and weight 
to histories. Indeed, the classification used to run— History,” 
“ Biography,” “ Voyages and Travels.” In that moral tale which 
sets forth the eawful consequences of procrastination, Miss 
Edgeworth introduces an unhappy man who, amongst other 
chances of distinction, misses one which consisted in writing “in 
one folio or two quarto volumes, illustrated with suitable plates,” 
a full, true, and particular account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy 
to China. Even within the last forty years, Captain Capel de Broke 


* The Prairie Traveller ; « Handbook for Overland Expeditions, §&c. By 
Randolph B. Marey. Edited, with Notes, by R. F. Burton. Triibner. 
1863. 
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felt that an eccount of a Norwegian winter end a visit to North 
Cape required a quarto—not, indeed, so big as it might have been, 


but still a great deal bigger than any book that expected to be sold | 


would have to be in the present day. Of late years, less serious 


views have prevailed. It still sometimes happens that a history | 


of an embassy or treaty of peace has to be written in a semi- 
official style, like a tremendous volume which some years ago 
commemorated the United States Embassy to Japan, and another 
volume, almost inore tremendous, which described a mission from 
the East India Company to Burmah. These, however, are the 
exceptions, For many years travellers refused to take a serious 
view of themselves, and, like everyone else, took to being comic 
with a will. This bad fashion was, as usual, set by 

books. Eliot Warburton, whose sad death surrounds his 
name with a certain pathos, and Mr. Kinglake, were the 
progenitors of many scores of books which resembled Zdthen 
and the Crescent and the Cross principally in the fashion of their 
bindings, and a certain pertness of title. For several years 
criticism has been exceedingly and deservedly severe on this kind 
of foolery, and has contributed to the production of a curious and 


noticeable change in the character of slight publications of this | 
sort. They have become far less pretentious and assuming than | 


they used to be. They say what they have to say in a much more 
business-like and unatlected strain than was at one time customary. 
This is matter of sincere congratulation as far as it goes, but, side 
by side with this, another change has come to pass which is not 
quite so laudable. Travelling is rapidly becoming artificial. It 


is getting to be a pursuit followed according to a set of quasi- | 
technical rules, and referred to a sort of technical standard, | 


as if it were an athletic game to be rightly appreciated only by 
habitual players. The Alpine literature, in its endless develop- 
ments, is open to this criticism. To get up a new mountain is 


regarded in the light of solving a chess problem, or performing | 


some of the wonderful feats about picking up stones, and walking 
miles backwards, of which the annals are written in Bell's Life. 
This, in its way, and as far as it goes, is to be regretted, though it 
is a great change for the better from the deadly-lively style which 
was once in.fashion. 

Books like Captain (now General) Marcy's hold a position dis- 
tinct both from the old style, which made a traveller write a 
history, and the last new one, which makes him write a set of 
memoranda for a sporting journal. They aim at describing as a 
matter of business what is described by others as matter either of 
curiosity or amusement. General Marey was employed for many 
years in the command of expeditions, by a vamety of different 
routes, over the prairies from the Eastern States to California, 
and other countries on the Pacific; and he appears to 
have employed part of his leisure in putting together prac- 
tical directions tor those who might be employed in similar 
duties. His book seems to be modelled on Mr. Galton’s Art of 
Travel, of which he has made considerable, though not unavowed 
use, and it has been edited by Mr. Burton, who, however, does not 
appear to have added very much to it. The bustle, the ingenuity, 
and that amount of somewhat small adventure and excitement 
which is inseparable even from the quieter kinds of travelling, 
must make General Marcy’s account of his different expedients to 
overcome the difficulties which beset him amusing to most of his 
readers, even if there is little probability that they will ever have 
occasion to cross a continent and provide for themselves by the 
way. There is an interest half wool wen Bey half adventurous, in 
the contrivances by which he colves problems which do 
not immediately suggest themselves as such to people not 
practically acquainted with the subject. Take, for instance, 
the following (which, by the way, is quoted from Mr. 
Galton) :— Given a pool of water, some oxen, an ox-dray, and a 


light cart drawn by a hardy horse; given also the fact that one | 


hundred and eighteen miles off there is another pool, which may or 
may not be dry. How are = to find out whether the other pool is 
dry or not before you march your party there? This is not unlike 
the puzzles at the end of old-fashioned arithmetic books about 
people who had to make an equal division of liquids contained in 
casks of incommensurable sizes, The answer is— Kill an ox; 
make his skin into a water-bag which will contain one hundred 
and fifty gallons; send this by the dray toa point thirty miles from 
the first 
bury it there; then send a party with the light cart to the skin ; 
let them take from it thirty-six gallons of water, and on that they 
will be able to travel one hundred and seventy-six miles in six 
days at about thirty miles a day, which will enable them to see 
whether or not the pool is dried up. There is some contrivance in 
this; but, if the light cart could carry twelve gallons more, and go 
for eight days instead of six on six gallons a day, the ox-hide part 


might be dispensed with. Probably the eight days on so short an | 
allowance would be too much. One problem of this sort—not | 


‘noticed by General Marcy—is as neat as Columbus’s egg. Given a 
hatchet, matches, and a wet log of wood, how isa fire to be lighted ? 
Answer—-cut off the wet part of the log and light the fire with 
the dry part inside. The art of lighting a fire is, indeed, a great 
one. General Marcy gives various directions upon the subject, 
which all assume the possession of firearms and ammunition. The 
most ingenious, though not the most original, of his hints is, that 
if it is raining, a kettle is a good place to light a fire in. The 
inner bark of particular trees, especially cedars, is, it appears, 
excellent tinder, or, to use an expressive phrase still current in some 
parts of England, “kindling.” He also gives an account of 
the Indian pln of producing fire by friction, the possibility of 


1, and therefore eighty-eight miles from the second, and | 


which he says he used to doubt—really a not very reasonable 
scepticism, 
yeneral Marcy gives many directions on the subject of following 
| trails, but he admits that it is‘ an art in which hardly any white 
men can hope to attain excellence. Indeed, he goes so far as to 
| say that practice does not seem materially to improve their faculties 
_ in this particular. Tlie Indian has passed his whole life in doing 
nothing else, and may no doubt have acquired hereditary aptitude for 
the pursuit. Our author's account of the matter, however, shows, if 
it required proof, that the Indians proceed not by any such m ious 
“instinct ” as is sometimes ascribed to them, but by processes of 
reasoning which, when explained, are perfectly intelligible. For 
instance, an Indian on one occasion teld Sansui Marcy that a parti- 
cular hoof-print must have been madetwodays before inthe morning, 
and on inquiry he explained, first, that there had been no dew for two 
| nights, though on the previous morning it had been heavy. He then 
_ showed that some blades of grass trodden down by the horses’ hoofs 

had sand still sticking to them, which had dried on the grass, and 
must, therefore, have been wet when the tracks were made. The 
| Indian gift of recognising the small features of a vast open 
is similar to their power of observation. It is a gift of which 
_ white men seldom partake, and by reason of their want of 
, which they are apt to be very helpless. ‘The sensation of bein 
_ lost on a prairie appears to destroy a man’s presence of min 
, altogether 
| Ihave known several men, after they had been lost in the prairies, to 
wander about for days without exercising the least judgment, and finally 
exhibiting a state of mental aberration almost upon the verge of lunacy. 
Instead of reasoning upon their situation, they exhaust themselves running 
ahead at their utmost speed without any regard to direction. 


Perhaps the most curious passage in the book is the de- 
‘scription of the way in which signs may be made to do 
instead of language. Long conversations can be carried on 
_by them, and thoughts can apparently be expressed which 
are by no means short or simple. For instance, by means of a 
pantomime which is described, an Indian will say —“ I mounted 
my horse early this morning, galloped across a mountain valley 
to a plain where there was no water. I saw bison, killed three of 
| them, skinned them, packed the meat on my horse, remounted, 
' and came home.” 

The signs (says General Marcy) are exceedingly graceful and significant, 
| and what was a fact of much astonishment to me, I discovered they were 
| very nearly the same as those practised by the mutes in our deaf and dumb 
| schools, and were comprehended by them with perfect facility. 


| Every tribe and every animal has its peculiar sign, most of which 
are highly characteristic. 

Some odd scraps of etymology are mixed with the other odds and 
ends which the book contains. For instance, “jerked” meat 
is the English corruption of the word “chargui,” which is the 
Spanish corruption of the French “chair cuite.” The Indian 
name for Americans in eva and white men in general, is 
admirable — “ Shwop,” from “swop,” the traders. 

Several glimpses of Indian life are scattered through the book. 
They are exquisitely unlike the conventional Indians of Fenimore 


Cooper. The following account of them given by a Rocky Moun- 
tain hunter “ corroborates ” General Marcy's “ opinions,” though 
he adds, “I do not endorse all his sentiments.” They are beauti- 


fully expressed :-— 


They are the most onsartainest varmits in all creation, and I reckon tha’r 
not mor’n half human; for you never seed a human arter you'd fed and 
treated him to the best fixins in your lodge jist turn round and steal all 
your horses or any other thing he could lay his hands on. No, not adzackly. 
He would teel kinder grateful, and ask you to spread a blanket in his lodge if 
you ever pass’d that away ; but the Injun he don’t care shucks for you, and is 
ready to do you a heap of mischief as soon as he gets your feed. . . . . 
If I war Governor of these yeer United States I'll tell vou what I'd do. I'd 
invite um all to a big feast, and make b’lieve I wanted to have a big talk, 
and as soon as I get um all together I'd pitch in and sculp about half of them, 
and then t’ other half would be mighty glad to make a peace that would 


In reply to some obvious rp saree about honour, this en- 
' lightened philosopher observed that they did not know what it 
, meant. “The only way to treat Injuns is to thrash them well at 

first, and then the Sebase will sorter take to you and behave 
themselves.” 


SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGY.* 


lmow no county that is more fortunate than Sussex, not 

only in its archeology, but in its archeologi Here we 

have another volume of Collections, which is decidedly above the 
_ average of local antiquarian journals. The subjects treated of are 
in themselves of a considerable interest, and the manner in 


which they are handled reflects great credit on the respective 


contributors. 
From the first Paper, one by Dr. Turner on Petworth, we shall 
borrow nothing. e next, entitled “The Appearance of Spirits 


in Sussex,” by Mr. G. Slade Butler, is a curious account of some 
supernatural visitations supposed to have taken place in the year 
1607 in the town of Rye, on occasion of the death of one Thomas 
Hamon, mayor of that borough, and also its representative in 
Parliament. The examinations of the several witnesses are here 
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reprinted from a document preserved among the Harleian MSS. 
In these days of spiritualism we cannot afford to laugh at the 
credulity of our forefathers of the seventeenth century, Mr. 
Howitt, we presume, would have been thankful for this 
additional instance of silly superstition, that he might have 
inscribed it among other equally veritable and probable 
stories in his recent humiliating volume, The History of the 
Supernatural. These Rye spirits, who worried crazy Susan 
Snapper, a sawyer’s wife, were generally quite as stupid and as 

urposeless in their communications as the modern ghosts whose 
intervention in mundane affairs is described in the Spiritual et 
zine of our own days. But sometimes—with a more intelligible 
purpose—they would demand apples, or “a peece of rawe pow- 
dered beefe,” or bread, water, and nosegays, which they consumed 
or carried away in a very materialistic manner. And another 
poor woman, who also fancied that she saw visions, deposed that 
on one occasion an angel gave her a sound “boxe one the 
eare.” 

Ashdown Forest, which with Waterdown, St. Leonard’s, Til- 
gate and Wolmer Forests, formed part of the famous Anderida, is 
the subject of a very interesting 5 by the Rev. E. Turner. 
He quotes Kemble as his authority for believing that the Silva 
Anderida remained entire through the Saxon time. The Saxon 
Chronicle describes its area in A.D. 893 as 120 miles from east 
to west, and 30 miles in width. “We may be assured,” says 
Kemble, “that every foot of the Weald was forest in the time of 
Beda. The difficulty is to define the precise boundaries of what 
was comprised during the Saxon period under the term Weald. 
All we know is, that it included the greater part of this Sussex ], 
and its two adjoining counties of Surrey and Kent.” What is 
now called Ashdown Forest was known as the Forest of Pevensel 
in medieval times, and seems to have been coextensive with the 
Rape of Pevensey. That the town of Pevensey itself occupies the 
site of the city of Anderida is at last, after much disputation, 
generally agreed upon among antiquaries. Whence the name 
of Ashdown was derived is still unexplained. Mr. Turner 
remarks :— ‘ 

Some have very naturally supposed it to have arisen from the circum- 
stance of the district to which it is applied being favourable to the growth 
of ash timber. But thisis not the case. Among the trees now growing in some 
parts of the forest an ash is scarcely to be found. And the result of a careful 
examination of the submerged timber which, blackened by age and the soil in 
which it is found embedded, is dug up in the low and swampy parts of the 
forest, and used by the foresters for fuel and other domestic purposes, has 
been equally to militate against this hypothesis. I have upon examination 
invariably found them to be either oaks or fir. They are for the most part 
the trunks of oaks of a large girth; thereby evidencing their great anti- 
quity previous to their being prostrated by the violence of the storms, 
or falling from their own natural decay. That part of the Berkshire 
— which is called Ashdown, or Ashdon, is equally destitute of ash 
timber. 


Mr. Turner’s researches into the later history of the forest 
would have been crowned with still greater success had he been 
able to examine freely the archives of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
For the forest was given in 1371, by Edward IIL, to his third 
son, John of Gaunt, ante whom it was sometimes called Lancaster 
Forest. Mr. Turner expresses his regret that the records of the 
Duchy are not more accessible to the public. We can endorse his 
complaint. Desiring on one occasion to investigate the history of 
a manor in the north of England which belonged to the Duchy, 
and with respect to which—as we ascertained trom the Calendar 
published by the Record Commissioners—various deeds and docu- 
ments remained in the archives, we found the fees for search and for 
copies so high as to be quite prohibitive. We commend this matter 
to the accomplished antiquary to whose charge these records are 
committed. Still more flagrant are the abuses connected with the 
episcopal registries throughout the country. Measures ought to 
be taken for throwing open to historical students all documents 
which are more than (say) a hundred years old. Returning to the 
Silva Anderida, we learn that the last of the deer in this great 
forest did not disappear till the present century had begun. 
“The last, a doe,” says our author, “ was accidentally sprung from 
a patch of brakes just below Gill’s Lap, by the Harttield and 
Withyham harriers, while pursuing a hare, and after a run of 
two hours killed, about the year 1808. Of this I was an eye- 
witness.” The forest was also well stocked with black game till 
within fifty years ago. Since then the heather hag been very gene- 
rally cut and carried away. The black game, thus deprived both 
of food and shelter, have gradually disappeared. Well does Mr. 
Turner remark —“ This is to be deplored; for an old black-cock, 
with his forked tail and glossy sable plumage, is one of the finest of 
our British birds.” 

This valuable monograph on the chief remains of the Silva 
Anderida is followed by a paper on the town of Hastings and_its 
municipal rights, contributed by Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, and Mr. 
Ross, the Mayor. As the chief of the Cinque Ports, Hastings 
possesses & more important history than might be supposed by 
those who know it only as a fashionable watering-place. It is not 
easy to realize that this English seaport was burnt by the French 
in 1377, when its inhabitants had gone to the aid of Winchelsea, 
and again in 1380. From this fire the town never recovered. In 
a return of the seamen of Hastings made in 1586, in prepara- 
tion for the approach of the Spanish Armada, Mr. Cooper discovers 
® great many names which are still represented by the fishermen 
and tradesmen of the town. This paper is very carefully compiled ; 
and it is supplemented by another on the Registers of the Hastings 
Parishes, contributed by Dr. W. A. Greenhill. The statistical 


tables compiled from the Registers are valuable, but they are less 
interesting to the general reader than some of the curious entries 
which are here extracted. Thus, in 1574 ce was done on 
Palm Sunday in St. Clement’s Church. In 1620, a man was 
“slain by the halling up of his father’s ship, called the Blessing 

Sunday.” In the same year, a person “died, being excom- 
municated and buried out of, the listes of churchyard, nec in 
presentia rectoris nec cujusvis alii.” Two other excommunicated 
persons, both of them widows, were buried in 1677 and 1678; 
and in 1758 was interred “ John Jacob Sur, the linguist belong- 
ing to Captain Guy privateer.” Mr, M. A. Lower’s paper 
on Old Speech and Manners in Sussex was noticed by us 
some time ago. Mr. Rock contributes some additional facts. For 
instance, he mentions the use of the word “queeve,” which he 
says he does not remember to have seen in any vocabulary, meaning 
to “twist or cant.” To get “shet (shot) of a thing,” in the sense 
of a good riddance, is not, as Mr. Rock seems to think, a Sussex 
peculiarity. It is common in the north of England. The Sussex 
use of some words of French origin, derived probably from inter- 
course with French fishermen at sea, is curious. Thus the 
Hastings natives will often say—* Dere’s boco (beaucoup) de feesh 
dis morning ;” and, “I'll frap you,” from frapper, is a synonym 
for “T'll strike you.” An old harvest custom, called “turning the 
cup over,” accompanied by a d 1 sung to a monotonous chant, 
which is here given in musical notation, is also contributed by 
Mr. Rock. 

The history of Eastbourne is undertaken by Mr. G, F. Chambers, 
who, with a preliminary hint that he would not be unwilling to 
argue that the site of the lost Anderida was to be found there, 
begins his narrative with the notices of the place in the Saxon 
Chronicle and the Domesday Book. But the chief part of the 
paper is taken up with a good account of the fine parish 
church of this ancient town, which was satisfactorily re- 
stored by the late Mr. Carpenter about twelve years ago. 
The registers afford some curious entries. Thus, in 1674, 
the sum of 8s. 83d. was collected in church “for the use of 
Nicholas Christopherus and Theodore Johanni, Candia merchants 
and Turkish captives, recommended by the King in writing.” In 
1680 no less than 4/. 17s. was collected “ towards y* redemption 
of y® Protestant slaves at Algiers or gally.” A gallery was 
built at the west end of the church in 1703 for “ young men 
and bachelors.” In 1640 a petition was sent to Parliament, pray- 
ing for the abolition of a custom, prevailing at Eastbourne, of 
providing sops and ale in an apartment adjacent to the church, 
on the Sunday after the birth of a child in the parish, to which repast 
congregation used to adjourn from church after the Second 

sson. 

Discoursing of the history of his own parish of Maresfield, the 
Rey. E. Turner insists—no doubt with truth —-that feld in Saxon 
meant not (as we now use it) a cultivated tract of enclosed ground, 
but rather “an unenclosed barren stony district.” The felds were 
probably open spaces in the forest, so called in contradistinction to 
the hersts. All who know the Weald of Kent and Sussex will 
remember the many names of places compounded with these 
two words:—for example, Ucktield, Maytield, Hartfield, and 
Penshurst, Goudhurst, and Lamberhurst. The Maresfield re- 
gisters begin at the earliest possible date, viz. 1538. Mr. 
Turner quotes some amusing memoranda. Thus an illegitimate 
child is described “ut in rure aiunt, filia unius hominis vocatur.” 
In one place, a man is called “ Mendicus quidam Wastulus ;” and 
a poulterer is described as “John Gynner, Cortoris”—“cors, cortis 
being a place to fatten chickens in, and the fatting of chickens for 
the London market being carried, on to a very considerable extent 
here.” The only Puritanical Christian name occurring in the 
registers is Faintnot. Another parish, Chiddingly, in the rape of 
Pevensey, is lucky in finding a historian in Mr. M. A. Lower, 
The final syllable of the name, /y, properly lyghe, is supposed to 
mean a woody neighbourhood ; the other syllables are interpreted 
by Mr. Lower as denoting “the abode of the offspring of Caed, 
Chid, or perhaps Chad.” We consider this pee a most excellent 
Fag of the proper treatment of a Parochial History. Some of 
the Puritan names in the register are very funny. Thus, there is 
“ Flie-fornication, the bace son of Catren Andrewes,” under date 
of 1609. Others are, Ffreegift Bishopp, Restore Weekes, Faint- 
not Kennard, Called Lower, Redeemed Compton, and Stand-fast- 
on-high Stringer. From some payments by the churchwardens 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, it is found that 
“Grays,” or badgers (whence the term greyhound), were common, 
and that foxes were reckoned as vermin. The other contributions 
to this interesting volume are of less importance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 385, MARCH 14, 183:— 
the Old Shoe. 


Poland. Algeria. Sir George Grey. Cardinal Antonelli. 
Russia. Affairs in America. Wood v. Iron. 
The Regrets of Life. Mr. Ki: e’s Historical A 4 : 


Farm Labourers. sday Night. Army Estimates. The res. 


Latham’s Nationalities of Europe. _ Driftwood, Seaweed, and Fallen Leaves. 
Servia the Servians. Jansenist Expositions of Scripture. 
Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan. 

Sabrinz Corolla. Life in the South. The Voyage of the Novara. 
‘The Prairie Traveller. Sussex Archeology. 


CONTENTS OF No. 384, MARCH 7, 1863: — 


Hymen O 
The Polish Spiritual Round Robin. 
The Debate in the Prussian Chamber. r. Cobden on Obsolete Ships. 
America. hgh Natfonal Rifle Association. 


The Clerical Mind. Jealousy. Oxford Legislation. 
Choice. Mr. Mill on America. Bribery. 


The City and Westminster Im 


Theatrical Advertisements. 
The British Institution (Modern aetiste). 


Lectures on the Science of Language. 


The Letters of Historicus. Sal bo A 'y of Man. 
Musical Publications—A mateur 
Mr. Freeman's History of Federal Government. Stirring Times under Canvas. 
Bishop Warburton. The Gate of the Pacific. French Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Un er, the eo Management of Miss pe Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
une Six Nights of m Monday, March 16, for the Benefit s Mr. W. Harrison, to 
ARNEY. After whien, FREY A'S GIFT. To conclude 
with the Second Act ott SHE ru RI TANS S DAUGHTER. Tuesday, Wednesday. and Thurs- 
day (Last Times), THE ARMOURER OF NANTES. On Friday, br SON’ NAMBU LA. 
To conclude ‘Tuesday, W Thursday, Friday, with FREYA'S GIFT. On 
Saturday, 21, for the Benefit of Miss with THE IMINO NOTR. 
ater which: t the Last Act of THE ARMOU ER oF NANTES. Toconclude with FREYA'S 
atSeven. Box Office open daily bay 10 till 5._ No charge for Booking. 


M OND. AY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 

On Monday Evening next. March 16: Pianoforte, Modame Arabella Goddard ; vaste, 
M. Sainton ; Violoncello, M. Paque ; Vocalists, Miss Robertine Henderson and Sims 
Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, os, ; Balcony, 3s. ; ‘Admission 2is.Tickets at 
Chappell « Co’s., 50 New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


M*. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued at = EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY 
ae (except Saturday), at Eight volem, Mr. HARULD POWER will be one of the 
. A Morning Performance on Satu Three o Mie Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 

The Office is open daily from Eleven ive o'clock. 


RYSTAL PALACE. —OPEN DAILY. — Monday fo 
Friday, One Shilling ; Saturday, Concert, Half-a-Crown ; Children under 12, half- 
All the Bridal Decorations, including: the from Mons. of 
will remain Suing the week. and Great Organ Performances daily, com- 
at One o'clock. Beautiful display of Flowers 


WILL CLOSE ON THE 2ist. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — 
WINTER EXHIBITION of and STUDIES the Members, at their 
Gallery, 5 Pall Mail Kast.—Open from Nine till Dusk, Admission, |s. 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of BEDFORD’S PH ITOGRAPHS of 


EAST, taken durin in which, by ied H.R.H. the 

of Wales in Egypt, t y Land, and Syria, Constentinovie, the Mediterranean, 

Athen, &e., ‘Gallery. 168 New Bond Street, from Ten till Dusk. Admittance 
sca 


YERMAN GALLERY.— MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES.—Subscribers’ nae are being ae for the Picture of the 
Marriage by Mr. G. H. Tuomas, for the purpose of painting which he was, by Her Majesty's 
— present on the occasion.— German Gallery, 16 168 New Bact Street, daily from ‘Ten till 


GERM: AN GALLERY.—Mr. W. H. RUSSELL’S NEW 
we bere dolly from Ten Lg Dusk, * History g the 
“Times. German Gallery, New Bond Street, 
OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S CAMELLIA 
SHOW at SOUTH KENSINGTON, on WEDNESDAY Next.—Open at One o'clock. 
Rend The Exhibition Building will be open to the visitors, and an 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, W.—SESSION 1863. 
The following LECTURES will be paatint in the Theatre of the South Kensington 


Tuesday, March 24...On and PROSPECTS of ance ART. 
By A . Benrsrorv Hore, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., Pres 
Tuesday, April 7.....On STUDIES in PALESTINE. By G. Esq. 
Tuesday, April 2\.....0On the ELY LANTERN. By the Very Rev. the Dran or Exy. 
Tuesday, May’... -On CONSTRUCTION and ORNAMENT, OLD and NEW. By Sir 
Henay Duyven, Bart. 
Tuesday, May 19......0n the WROUGHT-IRON WORK of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 
By Ware, Esq. 
Tuesday, June 2......0n the ART COLLECTIONS at SOUTH KENSIN iw, - 
SIDERED in KEFERENCE “fo ARCHITECTURE, By 
Rosinson, Esq., F.S. 
Tuesday, June 6.....0n ARCHITECTU RE, 2 pORPOsE and its PLACE among the ARTS. 
By T. Gamurer Parry 
The Chair will be taken on each Evening at t Half-past Seven o'clock precisely. 
The following PRIZES are now offered to ) ARTIST- WORKMEN : — 
For WOOD CARVING . + © « « « Prizes of £20 and £5. 
For COLOURED DECORATION + «© « « « Prizes of £5 5s. and £3 3s. 


Artist-Workmen ma Cone of to the Lectu 
Prize Comoetitions, of the At t in the Gallery of the ‘archi ant 
Office of the Builder,” Yor! Street, ‘Covent Garden: or by letter, addressed to the Honorary 
Secretary, at 13 Stratford Place, W. 
A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
March 1863. JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, readii for the shove, them thoroughly and 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Visitor_THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 


Vicw-Eve —The R ev. R. C. Pascoe, Fellow of Exeter Col Oxford and the Rev. 
- Hardy, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of eter College, Oxford : and th 
The Cotiegs tod igned for G of the Universities who desire to prepare themselves 


for Holy Orders. 
For further information. apply to the Rev. the Principal, Exeter. 
The next Term on Saturday, May 2. 


A M AERIED CLERGYMAN (Honours), with large House 

in fine open Comntey Tee Gentlemen for the Universities, &c.— Terms £85 to £100. 
Masten, Mesers. Sawyer. | Castle Court, Birchin Lane, 


HE Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 


Professor. ond in the Military College, has, since the 
dissolution of the College in Iss 1, conducted an Establishment for the thorough’ preparation of 


Croydon, 8. 


rpHe Rey. C. K. PAUL, Seven years Assistant Master in 
College at Eton, takes SIX Pt Purirs to prepare for the Public Schools. He will have 


Vacancies after Easter.— Address, Rev K. Pav, Bailie House, Wimborne, Dorset 
RESTORATION of HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, — The 
d Chapter having exh ll their available funds on the vast work entailed 


upon p x ye absolutely necessary repairs of their Cathedral, and the restoration of its 
practical uses for Public Worship, which have provided for only ina ey and tem- 
porary manner for the last twenty years ; and having et still before them the extensive repairs of 
the Tower and other very heavy works, for the carrying out of which they eo to rely whelly 
7 public subscriptions, Seely yn the aid of those interested in Church restoration. 
The - yy for the emo metal screen to their 
choir, designed by their architect Mr. ¢ «Gilbert Scott, anc by Mr. Skid and 
which, when seen in the I excited su cade general admiration. 
The names of subscribers will be a by either of the Bankers in Hereford, or by 

The London Joint-Stock Bank, 5 Princes Street, Bank, and 69 Pall Mall, London. 

Messrs. Biddulph, Cocks, & Co., 43 Charing Cross, London. 

Messrs. Child & Co.,1 Fiset Street, City, 

___ Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59 Strand, London. 


GI. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Comer. Instituted 


The present number of beds provided ‘is 350. 
The Receipts last year, including legacies, were 
The Expenditure amounted to ....... 
Stock Sold to make up the oo 


£12,500 
+ 15,509 
3,000 


Annual § 5 
The is enables toh hold real by 
By Order of the Weekly Board, CHELSEA, am 
A report having been c’ teoclonad that this Hospital has become entitled to a large sum of 
money cnter! the will of “the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it it right to 
state the fact (which is well known zee Governors) by the terms of Mr. Morley’ 's will -the 


the Hospital itself ; further, 


he bequest payable. 

By Order of the Board, W. J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
PUBLISHERS and the BOOK TRADE.—To Let, in Paternoster 
built Premises.—Inquire of Joun & Sons, Soap Works, Old Gravel 


MONEY. — 210,000. — Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 
dl to Officers in the piace and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private Gentleman, 
upon note of hand, life interests reversions, | » land, houses, © property. Interest, 
5 percent. t. Address, A. 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 8. W. 


‘THE MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES and 
R.H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA.—Messrs. DAY & SON have the honour to 
onneree that they have recei oe grecieve rmission of Her Majesty to produce and issue 
a PICTURE, in CHROMO-LITH( RAPHY, of the MARRIAGE of His Royal Highness 
the PRINCE ot WALES and Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA of Denmark, 
in the Chapel of St. George's, Windsor; to be painted by Mr. G. homas, who has been 

honoured on many occasions with the Queen’ S commande for works of a similar order. 
Queen has i that all facili be afforded Mr. Thomas in reference to this picture, 
which is to describe the most touching and interesting part of the happy sceue, when, by Divine 
Moning, the two being made “ one,’ wthe PRINCE le: his wife from the altar, It is intended 
to reproduce the picture in positive fac-simile, colour, an , alike to be faithfully repeated, 
so that the chromo-lithograph may take its place almost upon au equality among the most 
powerful, brilliant, or finished pictures in any collection; the sit will be by 30—on a 


mount, 30 by 40, The absolute necessity of colour, truthfu iit and worthily to record 
magnificence of the and di .. the occasion, will be agepeett, wie the charm 
it will give to the work as a permanen d is 


t objec 
of the fac-simile picture will be limited to — subseribers at £10 10s. each: it has been 
determined thus to limit the number of copies to be oe oT 7 bo Costrog the stones, in order 
to ensure to subscribers the ion of a thoroughly unique and positively choice work of art. 
Messrs. Day & Son will ve subscribers’ names day and daily. at their establishment, or 
by letters through the post. 
London: Dav & Sox, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


\4 
u | YHE MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES and 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS ALEX of the WEDDING at 
WINDSOR. By W. H. Rossert, Esq., LL.D. (late of the “Times"’). The 
account of this most interesting national event, which Mr. Russell has i te to write, will 
be illustrated by the —— of accomplished artists, and will be preceded by a brief Soe 
of the Progress of re Princess of Wales, and of the chief incidents connected with her 
journey, and such information in gy to the subject matter as ao mey justify the publishers in 
calling it the History of the age. e text thus illustrated will describe the princi 
scenes antecedent to the € nuptiais from the Cupertos of H.R.H. trom Denmark to her rece; 
by the British fleet off the Nore; her passage roug' and her welcome by the people, 
her arrival at the Castle, and the arrangements and details of the Marriage Ceremony. In 
addition, it is proposed to the costumes of the ing persons at the wedding, and to 
represent in their true colours the magnificent bridal ts, chromo- 
certain method of realizing to ion and bpm: spans I likenesses as we as the 
utmost splendour of dress or jewellery, or other object of art 
‘The plates will be in full colours and gold, in double s tinted dTithocraphy and and in wood i 
‘The illustrations generally will be made by - J end the direction ley The 
ipetente of the reception on the Thames and the arrival at Gravesend will’ be by O. YW Briesls, 
E a work = the ereatest national wey as one possessing every element of elegance 
an ‘an it is that it must meet with a very large demand, while, for a — 
time to come, it is felt that it must be beyond every other the most coveted gift Owing 
and nature of the illu: , the blish think it probable that 
necessary, a8 progresses, to increase t! price to non-subscribers ve guineas. 
They guarantee, however, to deliver the work to all revo gat od three guineas whose 
may be received prior to the announcement of the increase of price. Orders should be at once 
sent to the p in the d form :— 
To Messrs. Day & Son, Lithographers to the Lindon, We 6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Place my name on “ar je of subscribers for of the Marvions, of H.R.H. the 
ot Wales . the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, W. HH. Russell, Esq.. 
LL.D.” which are about to publish, with at least atesin colours and double 
lithography, and wood engraving, ly pound — ito., price £3 3s. 
oogese 
the post to be crossed “ Union Haak of 
London: Day & Sex, Lith to the Queen, 6 Gate Street. Lincoln’ 's Inn Fields. 


ER ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCESS of WALES.— 
Messrs. P. & D. Conwaont, Scort, & Co., 13& 14 Pall Mall East, Publishers to Her Majesty, 

beg leave to announce that by the gracious permission of Her Majesty they are now pre 
for publication of Her Royal Tiighness the PRINCESS of WALES, Samvez. 
Covsins, Esq., R.A., from the 5 painted of Her Majesty by M. Lauchert, the 
Court Painter of Berlin. Prints, €22s.; Proofs, 2: rtists’ proofs, limited in ‘number, £5 5s. 

Subscribers’ names received at the house of the oe 
TPHe ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND and DENMARK, 
—Portraits of Her r Majesty the late Prince Consort, their Royal Highasos the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, qua, Members of te all Denmark. 
more Piste man. them all execu r. Gu 
frou actual sittings, are now om view at the French Gallery, 20 20 Pall Mall (first 
ls 

was Every visitor will be presented with a Carte de Visite Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess of 


NES ALL’S NEW CARTES of the PRINCE and PRINCESS 
F WALES (separate), taken at Windsor by Royal command, are to be had at Mec: 


Ban's 11 Hegent Street Is. 6d. conn free by post. 


10 CARTES DE VISITE ne 2s. be. Gd.» ek 24 for yen Send 
your Carte de with 30 an METROPOLITAN PORTRAIT 
COMPANY, 140 on Street, and they they you 10 Copies the Exact Size 


CHANNING, Secretary. 
N.B.—Orders executed within a Fortnight. 
355 
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XDROPATHIC SANATORIUM,  Svupprook Panrk, 

Richmond Hill, Dr._E. LANE, M.A., M. Edin. The 
‘TURKISH BATH on the under Dr. Lane’ ical in 
London at the City Turkieh and Hydropathic Baths, 5 Souths Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday. betwee ren 


MALY ERN. THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
and for by Dr. when he introduced the Water 
furkish Bath attached.—For terms, 


Cure inte Receives and has now a 
&c., apply to 


L E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. —The Ennion 
os all Mattress Bedding should be elastic, and the usual Spring M: 
cumbersome for general use. HEAL & SON'S new Patent LE 50M 
PORTA TIF is made in three separate oo and is therefore light = portable 
urable; and as it hus no stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


taining Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different exthalen of 
Furniture, sent by & Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
urniture rt Road 


fPHE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 
RHYDDING, ILKLEY.—This is one_of the most complete and most comfortable 
Establishments in England for the reception of Patients and Visitors. For a full description of 
Ber nu Rhydding, with Map of . see Third Edition of * Ben Rhyddine. the Asclepion of 
Teauti Its Ways, and Its W. ater Cure ;” to be had, by enelosing 13 stamps,of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, Bookseller, Tikley, Yorkshire 


ANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION , Limited (established 
1858), 125 Gresham House, London, E.C. 
Director: 


The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 
it Hon. Viseount Bury, M.P. Henry Kingscote, E. 


‘ry, Esq. Esq. 
Pascoe C. Glyn, y, Esq. 
Wi Hazlitt, Esq. 


Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Bankers — Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. 
ore prepared to negotiate the prompt investment of on 
Canada, interest at 7 per cent. per annum being 
on land July i. Further parti may be had on 
HENRY N. LONG, Secretary._ 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s § Square, London, 5. W. 

President — The EARL of CLAREN 

The following are the ‘Terms of Admission to the Library, which contains $0,000 Volumes of 

Ancient and Modern Lite: as in various Lamas :— Subseription, £3 a year, or, £2 a year 

with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to'‘Town Members. Reading-Koom open from 10 to 6. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretory and Librarian. 


UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S 
this i ieery may be seen a Large Collection of Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

AVE SCIENCE, and RELIGION, now on Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 

Many of them will be found well suited for vee and Parochial ite 

Church Lastitutes, and other Literary Societies ues gratis and free. 

Library. 10 Holles Street, Cavendish Sanare. w. 


Beane MINIATURE PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, in 


Soho mor Mahogany, is suitable for the Drawing-room, Study, or School-room, and has 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


cheapness and excellent quality of tone. 


Boose SY MINIAT URE PIANOFORTE is made in the very 


best manner, and, from its strength and compact form, is especially adapted for the Cabin 
of a Ship or an extreme Climate. 


OOSEY MINIATURE PIANOFORTE.— An extensive 
my be seen at Boosry & Sons, 24 Hollies Street ; where also an Illustrated I’ro- 


NEW STUDIO E ASEL. V Very and Efficacious. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, M lace, London. 


Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 
Heinrzmann & Rocnussen, 9 Friday Street. London, F.C. 


TtTTLEBOY’S PURE FLOUR.—Crowmarsh Mills, Wal- 


lingford. London Depot, 282 Oxford Street. 


Theo T 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years 7. by WILLI “i 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond ail comparison the 
best article next to silver that can loyed as either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be disting rom real sil 
A small useful set, oF of first finish and ‘durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | | hread o 4 Lily | Kine's or | 
Silver Brunswic Pattern. — % 
Pattern. | Pattern. 
13 Tobie Fosks 13 0 2 i 0 210 0 215 0 
113 0 2 0 210 0 215 0 
Pork. 140 112 0 14 0 117 0 
140 115 0 117 0 
Spoons 016 0 120 50 170 
§ Egg Spoons, gilt bowis.. 010 0 013 6 01 0 015 0 
060 990 090 
066 owo ol ono 
2S5alt Spoons, gilt bow!s.. 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 018 023 026 020 
1 Pair of Sugar ‘longs ' 026 0936 040 040 
of Carver 140 176 110 0 12 06 
1 Butter Knife. 026 056 060 070 
| 010 0 017 0 017 0 100 
| 033 046 050 050 
| 919 9 |1310 3 6 | 16 40 


00 be prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and a 
relative number of kuives, &c.,£215s. ‘ea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner mer Fishes, 
Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 


(CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied of 
TABLE bet in the Word, all Warranted, is on WILLIAM 38. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because 


Table Dessert 
Carvers 
Ivony Hanpies. | — 
Dozen. | Dozen. ond 
s. 8. d. 8. 
ch Fine Ivory Handles . 15 0 16 43 
ro 9 Ivory Balance Handles 18 0 40 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles . 20 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican 32 0 260 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules .......... 400 33:0 12 6 
Handles, Shiver Feruies. 0 7 6 
ro-Silver Handies, any pattern 9 0 76 
wer Handles, of any Pattern & 0 210 
ZEN. 
White Bone Handles .........ssececscscsesescecres lo 86 26 
Ditto Balance Handles 210 17:0 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders 17 0 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles...........+++ 3 0 90 30 


LIBRARY.—At | 


Book pucicties, | 


Boosey MINIATURE PIANOFORTE possesses great RESHE 


brilliancy, a good firm touch, ond rapid speech, and is quite unrivalled, as combining | 


‘PENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured -Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s | 


OPER: A, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 

cangaiten ing power and sharpness of definition. ‘The largest and best selection at prices 
from 30s. each, at Cactacuan’s, 23a New Bond Street, W., Corner of Conduit Street. — N.B. Sole 
| Agent to Voigtlinder, Vienna, 


i URNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 
are the cheapest in the end._DEANE & Co.'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 
cn application or post tree. This list enumerates the leading articles sfrom allthe —- fanart 
ments of their establishment, and is arranged to the 
It comprises table cutlery, at eens baths, tenders, fi 
ding, Britannia metal, copper, tip, am utensils, mats, 
&e.— Dranr & Co., London ridge. A.D. 


PURNTURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Dining-room Suites,complete . « © @ 23 
Bed-room Suites, complete . 26 
Warranted First- Class. 
P.& 8. BEYFUS, 44 OXFORD STREET, 
m d Catal es gratis and post-free on i 


— = 


JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
1862, in awarding to SMEE'S SPRING MATTREss, Tucker's Patent, 
| or “SOMNIER TUCKER, " the ONL Y Prize Mevat or Honourable Mention siven to 
Bedding of any description, say in their Re; page 6, No. 2905, and page i, No. ms 
“ The Somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, very’ we and moderate in price; “acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;”.... - s healthy it is 
To be obtained of most respec able U Upholsterers ‘and Bedding V or wh 
| the Ma WM. SMEE Finsbury. London. 


CHARGE MADE FOR ST: \MPIN PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS plain. — KODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Eavelopes, 4d. per 100; Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; 


Sermon 8 . All kinds of Stationery equelly chea; 
WEDDILN RDS, and WEDDING ENVELOPES tinted and Stamped in with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion. CARD-PL ATE elegantly engraved,and 100 Superfine 


Cards printed for 4s. 64.-at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON 


K LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
© Grocers.—FRENCH COLZA ou, 5s. per Gallon. Priced Catalogues, post free. 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, 
_ B.— Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


pe ¢ NEL SHIRTS. — 


(THRE tESHE COLOURED FLANNEL 

| Medal aie to THRESHER and GLENNY, for very fine and superior 
FLANS NEL SHIRTS India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. Lists of Prices on 

application to hresher and Glenn y, General Outfitters. next door to Somerset ilouse, Strand. 


PERF mor TEA.—W. & G. LAW are now Selling a Mixture, 
r lb., consisting of the Finest Teas of 1861-2, ex “ Fiery Cross, ”” “ Northfleet,”’ 
Caduceus with the Finest Fiavouring ‘Teas of 1882-3. There has been 
rted this Season to be compared with these magnificent Teas. Carriage paid on 12 lbs. 
to any Railway Station in England. 
Tea and Cofiee Warehouse, 544 New Oxford Strect (near Mudie’s), 


qqunipare PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 
with Colour. Importing Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 

infouiee, Jeaves as in the usual kinds. Horniman's ‘Tea is uxcoloured, therefore, always good 
alike. Sold by 2,280 Agents. 


ERY FINE OLD PORTS. — Oilley’s, 40s.; Cockburn’s, 42s. 
ve Degetel Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W.; City Offices, 15 John Street, Crutched 
riars, E.C. 
y INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
| celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in —* ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale ‘at 8 Great Windmill Street, 
| Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “Kinahan'’s LL Whisky. ” 
| 


LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Brees & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ; A, 
| for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale Ale and a Ale, and Guinness, Son, & Co.'s 
| Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. Stores: the Royal Exchange, E.C. The 
Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pp dby C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None eunine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*4* Sold by Caosse & Brackwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen 


‘EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
OSELY «& SONS, 30 Be Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 
COLOURED ENAMELL in D BASE for Artificial Teeth, &c., specially 
International Exhibition, Class 17, No. anes. Single Teeth from 5s. Sets from F ~; tq 
Consultation free. For the successful result and efficacy of their system, vide Tancet. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGcHt- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical —— as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
or 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRonomitis, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. 's Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 


Teason to be satisfied with its 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. de Jonah’ 's joy pe fe Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article. 


Dr. pe Jonon’s Licur-Brown Cop Liven Ou. is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. and Invelied with his stam: d signature, witHouT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists | ragalets, 

CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


KEATING NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 


following :—Professor Jor, M.D... RC.5 Dr. Seo t, M.D., L.R.C_P., F.L.S., &c.; Dr. Edwin 
Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S This Oil, purely of hepatic is ~ ronouneed to be 
of she aren greatest the rapeutic value, in which’ th patient may have the utmost 
con 


Sold fe nD half-pint bottles, Is. 6d., pints, 2s. 6d., quarts, 4s. 6d., and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
im imperial measure, by THOMAS Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Chureh- 


The largest stock in in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
in great va ,and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on how. at 

WILLIAM ‘BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 6d. the set set of six: tin, 128. 3d. to 35s. 6d. 

the set of six ; elegant modern pa‘ 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with ¢ or with- 

out silver plated han andes, £3 Ila. t0 £6 the ect of fives clext 

Block tin Hot- es, with w for gravy. 

778.3 ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


may be had and free Pia It contains 
lustrations o 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S FURNISHING 


COUGH JQZENGES. — What Diseases are 
more Fatal in thei Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, 
Lungular “Affections ? The first and bes best is "LOZEN GES. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. ijd., Tins, 23. 9d. ach. by AS KEATING, 79 
St. Paul’ s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggista, &c., in the World. 


NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has |b been, 
versnlly ba by te a the best Me the Stomach, 
Hote, Gout Aperient for 


especi: Children is , in_a state perfect purity 
strength, only by DINNEF & 172 New Bond Stree’ London, sold by all 
Chemists through 


RELIEF of COLDS ASTHMA, and COUGHS 


DR. LQCOCKS PULMONID AFERS.From, Mr. J.W. ul chemist, 
Sold by all all Druggists. 
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oxox LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 King William Street, E.C. 
Institu' 
Esq. 
Vice-President-JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esa. 
rustees. 


Francis Esq. Robert Henbury, Esq. 
Alfred Head. Bonamy Dobree 
London Life was established more than fifty the of 
assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the 4 azo, 
solely to a of the ~ seven 


is ascertained each year, and ap; 
yearly payments have been onl 

Hed adie ev rate of . persons now effecting assurances will be en- 
one — ter seven are toa selection of 735 per cent., whereby each £10 of annual premium | 


a 


"The Society has paid in claims more than Bh 400,000 
And has policics now in force to «+ 6,500,000 
Its accumulated fund ‘exceeds ++ 2,750,000 
And its gross income is upwards 345,000 
Assurances may be effected up to 210,000 on the same life. 
The Society has no agents and allows no commission, nevertheless the new assurances 
in the last financial year amounted to £321,315, and the new annual premiums to £12,083. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 
HAND-IN -HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No.1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1696. Extended to Life Insurance 1836. 
Dircetors. 
The Hon. William Ashley. T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
‘T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Ed. Cust. 
John Lettsom E et Esq. 
Esdaile, Esq. 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
Auditors—Col. the Hon. P. F. Cust, James E. Surtees, Esq. 
jankers— Messrs. Gosiings & Sharpe, 19 Fleet Stre 
Physiciar K. Chambers, M.D., 22 Brook Street, Square. 
Standing Counsel—'The lion. A. J. Ashley, 32 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Nicholl, Burnett, & Newman, 18 Carey 
y—James M. Terry, Esq. Secretary —Richard Ray, Esq 


ctuar’ 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


This Office offers 2 low scale of yp ton bers without partici .~y- in profits, 
or a member's scale of premiums with an annual participation in the whole of the profits after 
five annual payments. 


For the last 14 yea? 3 participation in profits has pislted an annual abatement of 52} per cent. 


on the premiums of all policies of five years’ standing. 
The cfect af the Abate ment is thus shown :— 


Agewhen Sum Annual Premium for Reduced 
insured. | insured.| first Five Years. Annual Premium. 
20 | 21,000 211510 200 7 2 
30 2.000 538 4 23% 77 
40 | 3,000 10117 6 6 8 0 
5.600 22815 0 13 4 


If, instead of taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a member chooses to employ the 
amount of the abatement in a further insurance, iy may, without increasing his outlay, take 
out an additional policy at the end of the first five years of,on an average, more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum originally insured, and at the end of the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
more, with further additions afterwa: 

Lie following Tabie presents Banugiee of the Amounts to be thus obtained at the existing 
rate of profits: 


| Amount, with addi- | Amount, with addi- 
f| | tions, by re-assuring tions, by re-assuring 


Age when | Original 
t cud of first tive at end of second five 


| Amount o! 
insured. Policy. 


years. years. 
20 21,000 £1,475 21,700 
30 2,000 2,937 3,370 
40 3,000 4,372 4.985 
5.900 8023 


Asa third alternative a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 
year into a proportionate bonus payable at death. 
Insurances effected before the 2ith June next will participate in profits in the year 1868, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 
By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


ReEK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Katgs, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 
E QUITABLE 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wn. Fred. Pollock, E: Richard Gosling, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq.,V.I Peter Martineau, Esq. 
John Burs ‘coyne, Esq. John Aildin Moore, Esq. 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Frederick Cowper. Esq. JohnCharies Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq Hi. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 
fe PQUETARLS, est, tablished in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 
Principle, 
‘The entire profits are divisible among its Members, no portion of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ Proprietary” Offices, or for “ Commission " to agents. 
During the century of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims,and £15,260,000 for 
bonuses on the same. 
The capital, on 31, 1862, Five millions sterling. 
aon he reserve at the last ~ £770,000, as & basis for future 
visions. 
U nder the Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
tion in the bonuses. 


New assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of | 
be made in 


their first premium, and will become entitied to a rateable share in the bonus to 
December 1869, and in all future benefits of the ¢ 


THE GENERAL COMPANY of the ITALIAN IRRIGATION 
CANALS. (CANAL CAVOUR.) 
Issue of 6 per Cent. Bonds for £1,900,000 sterling at 90 per cent. 
able on January |, 1870, at par. 


Turin.—_The MARQUIS DE CAVOUR. 


Directors in 

oé MANSEL, » Vice-President of the Company, and Chairman of the London Board. 
G. G. Esq., of the Agra United Service Bank. 

LESTOCK R. bist Director of the Oriental Bank Corporation. e 

JaMes DICKSO Nephew. & Co.), 16 New Broad Street. 

‘CAMPBELL ONSLOW, Director of the Madras and Canal 


Movigation 
SCT Deputy Chairman of the London and North-Western 


wa. ALTER of the Eastern 
P.D. the Peninsular 


F.8 
J.P. BROWN STHEAD, Esa. 
Railway Company. 


Brober 
Messrs. JAMES CAPEL, NORBURY ROTTER, & CO. 5 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
Messrs. FOSPER & BRAITHW Waltk-e 68 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
& SON, 19 Lugel Court, EAC. 


Messrs. MULLENS, M 
Selichore--Meume RIXON « SON, 38 Cannon Street, B.C. 
Banker—Messrs. MASTERMAN, PETERS, & CO., 35 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
Offices in London—No. 5 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, E.C. 

The Directors of the General Company of the Italian Irrigation Canals invite Subscriptions 
to an issue of Six per Cent. rey for 21,000,000, forming part of £2,200000, which the Company 
is authorised to borrow. sum £2,200,000, about £600,000 has already been raised in 
ay by the issue of Obligat! ws having fifty years to run. 

A, &- us and Obligations of the Compeny are a first charge upon the entire property of the 
quan ‘including oe State Canals ceded by the me ee and those in course of 
construction or to be constructed. ‘The Canals already in possession of the Compe, have been 
purchased ott cost of £812,000. "The Company’ 's Share Capital of £1,000,000 has all been subscribed, 

nad £6 called up. 

. a pode of the | Royal under which these Bonds are issued, dated Turin, February 24, 

and certified at the British Embassy, may be seen at the Company's Office, 
jaa thereof will be endorsed on each Bond. The Decree is similar in its effect to 
under which a of the Victor : Emmanuel Railway were issued in 1858, and paid off at 
yeurer. y 6 per cent. per annum, payab! pons, on January | 
July | of year,” They wal be ar on January 1, 157v. Both principal and 
interest will be paid in London. 

‘Lhe qa is 9 per cent.,carrying interest on the par value from January 1, 1963. 


Payment to y instalments as follows: 
5 per cent. on A 
10, 1863. 
6 1863. 
” 1363 (less 3 per cent. for half-year’s interest). 
” August 1, 1863. 
15 ” September 1, 1863. 
90 


‘These instalments may be enticl ted at the option of the Subscribers by payment in full, on 
any of the above-mentioned xed forthe payment of an instalment. On such pre-pay- 
ments, discount of 6 per cent. wilt be allowed. 

‘Lhe price of issue is 90 per cent., but taking into account the accrued interest a Jouneny 1, 
together w “ the oe ount = = pre-payment of instalments, the net cost of each £100 Bond, 
paid up in full, wi 

If to the 6 per cent. | there be added t roportion of the profit on redemption at 

ar, it will be found that these Londs will yield Mt about 8] per cent. interest upon the money 


vested. 
Prospectuses and Forms of ~ zy? to be obtained of the Brokers or the Secretary. 
Applications to be accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent. on the amount applied for. 


London, March 11, 1863. 
THE GENERAL COMPANY OF THE ITALIAN IRRIGATION CANALS. 
(CANAL CAVOUR.) 
Form of Application for Bonds. 
To the London Directors of the General Company of the Taian pate Canals. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your = the Sum of 2 roby re uest that you 
will allot me xX per cent. of £100 agree to 


Name in fall 
‘Address in fi full 
Date 


Tx DIA OUTFITS.—S AUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, 
East India, and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook St: Hanover Square, 
of the Civil Service, and persons go to India’ and the Colon: 

FITS. Price list on application. secured, age 
description of agency transacted. SAUNDERS. OTLEY, & xy s 
SHILLING POCKET OVERLAND GUIDE TO "INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e. 
with Diary and Map, post free for 13 stamps, contains the fullest information for the Overland 

‘Travelie +.—66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENING-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candles and Gas, Condslabre, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 


Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Sevviets, 

Twelve from lie. Glass Dessert Serviows, for 
Articles marked in Plain Figures. 

Ornamental Glass, Eaguh and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 


LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mancracrory and Snow Rooms, Broap Sraeer. 
Established 1807. 


DEX T’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.— 
DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Chari Cross, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer 
Maker by special appointment to Her Majesty the 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (Corner of Spring Gardens). 


Surrenper or — The full value is paid on surrender, without any deducti 

Loans on Poxicies.— The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 

A Court of santos is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; and a 8) of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


by post, at the Office. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
(PoE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 


Capital, 43,000,000. Subscribed Capital, 21 .000,000. 
Directors. 


Robert How, Esq. 
Edmund Esq. 


8. Edenborough, 
W. Gordon Thomson, Esq. 
William Tabor B Esq. Robert 8. Price, Esq. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
— Balances. 
ts received from the Public at Interest agreed w 
— of Credit and Circular Notes issued to all parts of the world, and Agencies under- 


taken 
The a. takes charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and undertakes all ordinary 
R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 


WHEATLEY & CO.’S (late Wagers) Parcel Express, 
Passenger, Insurance 
a WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 


t St 8.W. lin’ t W.; 156 E.C.; and the 
ct 33 Repent 's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 64. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HABL- AND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 

ufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL 
FURNI TURE, Paper Hangings, &c. Designs Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced 
Catalogue, upon eopliestion—Uhow. Rooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, we. 


MANTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 

rehitects, the Gentry, and "ethane, that in demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, and with the view of fasttitutin the execution of 
orders, they have opened an additional SHOW ROOM at their ~~ ment, 50 


Street, London, where will be to afford all 
information requi 

Drawings Estimates, on the recei soomewet | Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 
cation at the manufactory, Stoke- a 

MINTON & CO. te i t opportunity of stating that they have always in stock a 


large and varied assortm: Tiles suitable for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamental 


y INTON & CO. forther give notice, » that they have no co Depot in London for their 
eral productions in China, Majoli the same may be obtained of all 
the principal Dealers. 


YouR CREST, ADDRESS, or INITIALS stamped on 


Paper and Mavelapes, in any Colours, WITHOUT CHARGE FOR THE DIES, by 
Hexny Resp, Stationer, Oxford street (2 doors from Berners Street). Highly glazed 


, 48. Trade ; Plate engra’ le, Liverpool 
Ivory Garde printed for the lowest — 


| ofthe 


Just published, fep. 8v0. 
LAST LABOUR NOT By Gero. Dantet, 


thddone and Kemble, Tom Darfey. “old A Book of” of &c. 
Basix. Mowraco Picxenine, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, cloth, 12s. 6d.; half law calf, 17s. 


of BANKRUPTCY.—Vol. IL. (July 2 to ‘Decem- 


ber 31, 3000), with co Examinations, 


ete Classified Index, the Lists, 
in every the deci in Bankruptey 
of the Courts oe ae and Law, and of the and Commissioners and County 
Court Judges ; Bankruptey Precedents ; Forms and Practice ; Statistics of Bankruptcy, &c. &C. 
London (Chief Omen) | 27 _Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. Birmingham: 52 New Street. 
Bristol : Exeter: Broadgate. Leeds: 75 Brig- 
9 Castle Street. ‘Manchester : 49 King Street. Newcastle-on-Tyne : Rossi 
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| 
| _ Interest on the whole authorized Share and Loan Capital of the Company, together with a 
| Sinking Fund for its Redemption, is guaranteed by the Government of Italy from the comple- 
tion of the Grand ° f the interest in the 
meantime. 
| 
| 
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William Murdoch, Esq. 
James Dickson, Esq. 
Michael H f Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
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low ready, Is. 6d. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, devoted to Literature, <rt, and | 


Politics. No. LXV. MARCTI 1863. 
ngo— to my Country- 
w — The True Church —Under the Pear Tree—The Last Cruise of the “ Monitor "—Lyrics 
the Street—Ameriea_The Old World_Pericles and President ‘Lineoln—Reviews and 
Literary Notices—Recent American Publications. 
London: Tritewen & Co., 60 Pi Row. 


(THE LITERARY TIMES, No. I, is published this day, 


price One Penny. 


BRD: AL DRESS of the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA.—In 
UEEN,” of March 14, will be given an ENGRAVING filling two pages, 

the design on the Bridal Dress presented to the Princess—the exact size of the work. 
H. Burrington, music by A. Burrington, composer 
Come where the party Cuckoo Calls." Her wes "the Pris Princess Beatrice on her 


stamps 346 Strand, W.C. 


H. R. H. THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA.—A first-class 


Steel with a Memoir. is to & 


7 = 


day, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM of GOVERNMENT. 
By the Right Honourable Sir Gronor Cornewart Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 


tical, By Wittsam Weasren, M.A., late of King’s College, London, and formerly 


E 
of ‘s College, Cambridge ; and Wirttam Francis M.A., Vicar of St. 


Derby, formerly Theolggical Tutor in Cheltenham College. 


Vol. I. The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. £1, 
Vol. II. The Epistles and the Apocalypse. £1 4s 


London : Parken, Son, & Bornx, West Strand. 
Vols. V. and VI., 8vo. 238. ofthe 
Tier. of ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. 


and By James Anrnony 
Second Edition, revised, of Vols. I. to IV., containing the Reign of Henry VIII., £2 14s. 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 
NICCOLO MARINI; or, the Mystery Solved: a Tale of 
Naples Life. 


Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


“Tilustrated News of the World.” td. stamped. 7d.—125 Fleet 8 


JEW REREDOS, ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. — 


THE BUILDER of this week contains a fine Engra of the Alabaster 

Reredos erected in St. George fo Cet on the Gocnsien of ag Marriage; also Plan of. he Royal 

Museum at Naples, and descri Particula on recent Excavations in Rome— 

Artistic Doings in the Pottcries— don Decked for ies olida lay Cons tructions in Wood, Xe. Kc. 

and all the News of the Week. 4d.; or by post, 5d. Street, Covert Garden; and ali 
‘ewsmen. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. with 101 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


EAT considered as a MODE of MOTION; a Course of 
Twelve Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Jonn 
Tynpa.t, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


EOLOGICAL WALL-MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
size 4 ft. 8in. by 3ft.4in., drawn by E. Wetver, F.R.G.S., engraved under yh 
rintendence of W. M‘ Leon, F.R.G.S., Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and full- 
a oured, price 16s. on a Sheet ; being the Third of Messrs. Longman & Co.'s Series 
of Wail-Maps for the Library or School-room. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LITURGICAL REVISION, 
Just published, 8vo. Is. 


LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of LONDON i in favour 
of LITURGICAL REVISION, for the purposes of Relief and Compre- 
hension, and thereby for the Restoration of ‘* Peace and Unity.” By the Rev. Samvet 
Minton, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxfor 
” The froward retention of custom is as ‘turbulent a Sins as innovation.” 
con's Essay on Innovations. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 stm Hill. 


OXF ORD LENTEN SERMONS, 1863,—Preached in the 
Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin. 

Gencral Subject—* THE MINISTRATION OF THE SPIRIT.” 

Now ready, 8vo. in Wrapper. 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE of the SPIRIT in the CHURCH, 
the of CHRIST'S PROMISE. A Sermon 
Feb. By His Grace the Lonp Arcusisnor of York. 6d.; by post, ~The 


THE SPIRIT, a DIVINE PERSON, to be WORSHIPPED 
preached on Friday, Feb.20. By the Rey. Proresson 


THE SPIRIT, the TEACHER of the CHURCH. A Sermon 
Wednesday, 25. By the Rev. Can. Wonpsworrn, D.D.,Canon of West- 


THE SPIRIT, the GIVER of LIFE. A Sermon preached on 
—, he 27. By the Rev. T. L. Cravenron, M.A., Vicar of Kidderminster. 6d.; by 


THE GRIEVING | of the SPIRIT. A Sermon preached on 
Wednesday, March 4. the A.P. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History, and Canon “et st Church. 6d.; by post, 7 

Oxford and London: Hexay & Parker. 


Just published, sto. 
ees INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS. Sessional 
Papers, 1862-3, 
rt I.. 7s., — Opening Address, by W. Tite, M.P., President— Memoir of Monsieur 
dle rehitect of Versailles; by Professor Donaldson, Ph.D., Fellow— 
joured Decorations, with Illustrations: by T. Hayter Lewis, 
Fellow—The Restoration of St. Michael Penkevel, Cornwall, with Illustrations; by G. E. Street, 
¥ellow—Some Remarks on Hungerford Market; by C. Fowler, er the Conventuai 
Arrangement of Canterbury, with Illustrations; by the Rev. M. E. Walcott, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
Part II., 1, Sanita A wit y John Taylor. “Jun. 
Price 1s. No. contain: of "Architectural Examinations ; 
2. Paper by Hd. Parker, the Abbey Churches at Caen,” illustrated. 
London : Sold by J. H. & Jas. Panxer, 377 Strand ; and Oxford. 


Just published, 8vo. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


THE I INCREASE of the ISRAELITES in EGYPT SHOWN 
ROBABLE from the STATISTICS of popeRe POPULATIONS. With an 

of Bishop Colenso’s Calculations on the Subject. the Rev. Francis Asariret, 

M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford, Rector of Great Hampden, ‘Buel 3. 

Oxford and London: Joun James Parker. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
This day, 8vo. half-bound, 28s. 


AF HANDBOOK of the CHINESE LANGU AGE. Parts I. 
RAMMAR and CHRESTOMATHY. Prepared with te initiate the 

Student in the of this and to supply materials for his carly 

studies. By James SumMeEns, Oxford, Professor of Chi and 

Literature, King's College, Lon 

Oxford, at the University Press. "sold by J. H. Panxen, ban wh ane 377 Strand, London; 

and by Garpen & Son,7 P: 


New Edition, Illustrated with the late 
J.M.W W. Turner, R.A., 8vo. cloth, 15s.; morocco, 


MILTON'S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS, with Life of the 


day, Second Edition, 8vo. 1s. 


HSSTORICAL STATISTICS of IRELAND. 
Henow, LL.D., One of Her Majesty's Counsel, 
By the same Author, 


INTRODUCTION to the. HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. 


London: Parker. Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, Is. 
W ASTE: a Lecture delivered at the Bristol Institution for the 


Advancement of Science, Literature, and the Arts, on Tuesday, February 10, 1863. 
By Apvpincron Symonvs »., F.R. SE Ed., Fellow the Royal al College of sicians, 
Consulting Physician to the Bristol General Hospital, &e. 

London : Bett. & Daxpy, 186 Fleet Street. 


This day, ornamental boards, 2s. 
ADVENTURERS, By Gustave Armmarp. This Tale 


of Indian Life and Ad d in general intensity of interest. 
London: Wone & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


A WELCOME. By ALFRED Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 


ice Threepence. 
London: & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


(COMPANI ION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Leonora Geary, 
clear descripti: of Quadrilles, Lancers, ke., is Now Ready. To be had of 

Mr. Mitchell, Ro aa Library. 33 Old Bond Street ; and at her residence, 14 Gr: 

Bond Street. Price 1s. ; by post, Is. ld. 


TEPHEN HELLER _PIAN OFORTE STUDIES.— A 
new and lete Edition, th y revised and partly under the 
aw perintendence of the Composer. Fifteen books, each 6s.; or in 1 vol. handsomely 


Extract from Preface. 
“ A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the 
mechanism of the fingers. 
= a wilting a series ot short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 

I wish to habituate both and to execute a piece with the xrace, 
pots. or energy required by the peculiai the ore particularly 
have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and a desire tor the most 
exact and complete interpretation of the author's intentions. 


From the “Saturday Review,” March 7. 
existe no cluilar werk so well to oid the emateur in learning to play good 


By Denis 


Street, New 


“Srernen Herren.” 


| music as it ought to be play 


Asnpown & 18 Square. 


In M 
(CASSELL'S BIBLE DICTIONARY 
designed to furnish the best information on Biblical subjects in the 
attractive form. Part I. ready March 30,6d. Sold by all Booksellers. 
a Part I. sent as a specimen, post free, on receipt of six stamps. 
Casseit, Perren, & Garin, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Now ready, Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 


_NGuISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles of Gram- 

Analyse, By C. P. B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
0. Clo 

recommended of Cambridge to Candidates preparing for the 


Author. 
FIRST STEPS in —— GRAMMAR, Cloth, 1s. 


THE ANALYSIS of SENTEN CES. <A Reprint of the 
Syntactical portion of the English — Cloth, Is. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LosT. Book I. with Notes, cloth, 2s. 
IV 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book II. with Notes, cloth, 2s. 


*«* This portion of the “ Paradise Lost " is one of the subjects for Examination at the next 
Lecal E ions of the Uni y of Cambridge. 
_ London: Watron & Manenty, 23 Upper Gower Street, and 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
QCRIPTU RE LANDS in CONNECTION with their TIS- 


TORY; an A and Extracts from a during an Eastern Tour in 
1856-7. By G. 8S. Drew, of St. Bi 

“Tshall Aadtnstres the edification of any intelligent reader a may not have seen it, by re- 
commending to him the highly ee ive a suggestive volume entitled * Scripture pA in 
Connection with their History,’ by 8 8. Dre -A. This volume is rich in illustration of 
each of the principal points of bi ead “history and it is ——— worthy of regard (as L 
pemey think) in what relates to the Exodus and the passage of the Hebrew people through the 

I ‘aylor in Considerations on the Penta 


t. teuch. 

= Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture history from observation of 
the countries. Instead of narrating his travels and referring to the facts of sacred bistesy 
belonging to the different places, he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation, with speci: 
reference to the various points in which the geography illustrates the histo: The advantages 
of this plan are obvious. He is very su ul in picturing to his readers t! é scenes before his 
own mind. ‘The position of Abraham in Palestine is pourtrayed, both socialiy and geographi- 
cally, with great vigour. He has given an admirable account of the Hebrew journ in Egypt, 
and has done much to po newly acquired knowledge of Assyria in 
the two Jewish kingdoms. lay Review. 

— Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


conne. 


” 


Author, and Fong y to ~~ by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart., and the traditi y Notes 
on Comus” by the la’ 

Carefully read pod at the University Press, Dublin; the paper made express). 
for this Edition by John Dlekin _ 


London: Zane, Cheapside. 
BLAIR’S LECTURES. 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Ute, RES on RHETORIC and BELLES LETTRES. 


bow. Bram,D.D. A New Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Tuomas 
Daur, M. Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
London: Pancras Lane. Ch id 


Sit by the JAPANESE of MR. MOSS, and his 


169 Piccadilly; and A. H. Bary & Co., Cornhill. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 6d. 
THE SOCIAL and POLITICAL BEARINGS of the 
AMERICAN DISRUPTION. By A.J. B. Horr. 

London : Witt1am Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Maidstone ; Wiexuase, Week Street ; and C. J. Cooxe Middle Row. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, 8vo. with Plates, 6s. 


DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By James 
M.D. 
Replete with valuable information relating to treatment of deafness.” —Lancet. 
** Abounding in practical information.” — Medical Times. 
“ The most readable work on the subject yet jublished, % ona Circular. 


Cuoncuut & Sons, New Bi 


COLENSO'’S INFIDELITY "EXPOSED and 
ee “4 ANSWER to Part I.,1s. An ANSWER to Part IL, Is. 

By the Kev. W. G. Cooxzstey, and lete 

ssistant Master H Eton. 


Now ready, post 8vo. =n by 600 Engravings on Copper, post free, 12s. 6d. 
ANOT: ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ‘on PHYSICS, Experi- 
mental and Applied. Translated E. C.8., Lecturer on 
Physics, Royal M. College. Sandhurst. For the use of Colleges and Schools. 
H. blisher, 219 tert Street. 
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13 Great Mariporoven Street, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HisTorY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION _ of 
MES I. to the DISGRACE of CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, laie Student of Christchurch. 3 vole. bs. 


ports of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART. 
By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. yo. bound, Ss. 


HE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Being 


the concluding Part of “The History q Hen g of France and Navarre. 
From Original and Authentic Sources. By M. W TREER. ER.’ 2 Peak. with Portraits. 2is. 

“ This is certainly not the least valuables among Mie Freer's works, for there has never before 
been any narrative of the Reign of Henry LV. of France so trustworthy, or so full of information 
in every particular.” — Messenger. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 


HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 
“An impartial history of the life of Queen Christina and p i of her character are 
placed before the public in these volumes.”’— The Press. 


DTRIET WOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 
the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F. Rr. S.E. 2 vols. printed on Toned Paper, 2is. 

“In these volumes the social, literary, moral, and religious questions of the day are 
with much clearness of perception and with great liberality of sentiment."’—Odlserver. 


(GREECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels in Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by Mary Howirr. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London; Illustrated by his Journal, and Correspondence 
By MRS, OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrai 


LOPGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Majes and} Connected, by the Bobiiiy. Thirty- 
Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully Engrav ~ i 


1. handsomely bound, 3 
“ The readiest, the most useful, and the exactest of works on the su ubject."’ Ctator. 


“A most useful publication.’ ‘—Zimes. “The best Peerage and Baronetage." —Messenger. 


HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 


J of LOUIS XVI. By the Author or * The Secret History of the Court of France 
under Louis XV." 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. Un March. 


PHIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE JN PRISON. By a 
PRISON MATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 
“An interesting and evidently truthful book.” ewenty Review. 


NGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Jurra Kavayagu, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adtle,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 2s. 


E of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 
New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, 5s. 


TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL. A Personal Narrative. 
By Count CHARLES ARRIVALBENE, 2 vols. 8vo. with Charts. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
as STEEL. By Watrer Toornsvry. 3 vols. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of 


“ Olive Blake's Good Work,” &c: 3 vols. (Next week. 


KVELIN E. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 3 vols. 
Sr. OLAVES. 3vols. Printed on Toned Paper. 


** St. Olaves * belongs to a lofty order of fiction. It is a good novel, but it is something 
more. It is written with unflagging ability, and is as even as it is clever. The author has 
determined to do nothing short of the best, und has succeeded.” — Post. 


MESTR XESS and MAID. By the “thor of “ John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“ A good book, as pleasant to read as it is instructive.”’—1 thenwum. 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 


May Fair,” f we 2vols. 21s. * A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the auth: ov 3 
former works." —J’ust. ting.” 
Atheneum. 


DAYD ELGINBROD. By Gerorer MacDonanp, M.A. 


There are many beautiful passages and descriptions in this book. The characters are 
extremely well drawn.’ —A thencewmn. 


TPHIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES 
HUGO. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Soviet 


BEATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 


“ A tale of transcendant interest.”— Court Journal. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Cook, Author of “ Paul 


Foster’s Daughter.” 3 vols. 


“The writing is clever and pleasant, and the plot is interes 


By VICTOR 


ANTIDOTE COLENSO. 


This day, post Svo. (to be eee in 3 pute, each 2s.) Part I. of a New 
dition o 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the WRITINGS 


of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, an ARGUMENT of their VERA- 
CITY. By Rev. J. J. BLunv, late Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


ConTENTS: 
BOOKS OF MOSES, | PROPHETICAL SCRIPTURES. 
HISTORICAL SCRIPTURES. GOSPELS AND ACTS, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SERMONS IN THE EAST. 


This day, 8vo, 9s. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES during his Tour in the East, with Notices of some of 
the Localities visited. By Rev. A. P. Stantey, D.D., Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet, and Honorary C haplain’ to the vrince of W. ales. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, és, 


es from the SERVICE BOOKS of the HOLY 


with a Translation, Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. Ricuarp | 


& N. 14 Henriette 8! Covent Garden, 
treet, London; and 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in CASHMERE and 


THIBET. By Captain Knicut, 48th Regiment. vo. with numerous 
Engravings. 


AT ODDS: a Novel. 
Initials,” and “ Quits.” 


A TOUR in TARTANLAND. By Cornpert Bepe, 


Author of “ Glencreggan.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. By the 


Montatemuert. Translated under the Author's supervision, with 
otes. 


By the Author of “The 


MY GOOD FOR NOTHING BROTHER. A New 


Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE BRIGANTINE: a Story of the Sea. By James 


Pascog. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE INSURRECTION of POLAND. By Count 


MOoNTALEMBERT. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in the CONFEDE- 


RATE STATES, including a Visit to New Orleans under the Administration 
of General Butler. 


THE HISTORY of ANDREW DEVERELL, and his 


ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA, CALIFORNIA, and the SPANISH 
MAIN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. By 


Col. Sir James E. Atexanper, C.B. Post 8vo. Illustrations. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW ZEA- 


LAND. By Lieut.-Col. Carty. Post 8vo. with Ilastrations. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS, and UNRE- 


VEALED MYSTERIES. By Lascettes Wraxatt, 
“THE WORLD'S MINE OYSTER.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. With Illustrations by Phiz. 


THE ICE-MAIDEN. By Hans CuristtAn ANDERSEN, 


Author of “ The Improvisatore.” Translated under the sanction of the 
Author, with many Illustrations by Zwecker. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN- 


TURES from NATAL to the FALLS of ZAMBESI. With 50 beautiful 
Illustrations by Wolff and Zwecker, handsomely bound, 21s. 


“ Almost as amusing as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ so simply graphic are its details."’—A thenceum. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 
through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. From the Journals of Witttram Jomn Wits. By his Father, 
Wittiam WiLts. 8vo. with fine Illustrations, 15s. 

“ A work deserving no common meed of praise. Dr. Wills has performed his om with 
ny ove nt and good taste. Daring, observant, om monly. Wills is brought upon the scene, and 

a) —— story of a life which many an Eng youth yet unborn will take “or his 
™ an, 


MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Rev. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY from 1780 to 1825. Com- 
rising his Correspondence with Mrs. Siddous, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Hannah More, 
Miss Seward, and other Literary Celebrities. By the Rev. Hitt D. Wieknam, 
Rector of Horsington, Somersetshire. 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, &c. 30s. 


“The Whalleys a = hatically of the Somebody family. They come in with the Con- 
queror, of course. amily of Whaliey,in the time of the hero of these volumes, were 
remarkable for their persona accomplishments, and virtues. the papers of such 
a man there was sure to red a harvest rich in illustrations of social life. These volumes 
contribute much that is valuable. tc to the general history — social, ate ee ae itical, 
religious—of the quarter of the past and the first quarter of the present cen 


A DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. By Harn Fais- 
WELL, Author of “ Sham,” “ Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.” 2 vols. 2Is. 
“ Bears merit of unquestionable vigour and cleverness."’—Spectator. 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author of “ Life in 
Tuscany.” Post 8vo. with Illustration, 10s. 6d. 
; the may fancy himself reading one of 


FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND;; or, the Out- 
side and Inside of Australia. By W.R. H. Jessop, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


The Author shrewdness, and the tone of satire is We can 
no more indicate undred other topics w deserve perusal. There good deal 
of original thought and power of delineation." — 


STIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS. By Captain 
Herrorp. Post 8vo, with Illustration, 10s. 6d. 


“There is a good solid sense of duty pervading the book which, alike during the toilsome 
march and fiery guard at the Kaise: h, when the Author * lay almost scorched and blinded by 
the heat and smoke of the burning pile before him,’ made him look w all hardships as u 

e a mode! ~chase—sharp, short, decisive. wi read terest as a soldier’, 
notes taken on —Saturday Review. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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New Works in Circulation at all the Libraries. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley’s Secret.” Fourth Edition, 3 vols. (This day. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


Author of “* Aurora Floyd.” Eighth Edition, 3 vols. 


By the 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. | 


By J. Saxaian Faxv. 3 vols. (This day. 
The New Sensation Story. 
A TANGLED SKEIN. By Arpayy Fovy- 


3 vols. (This day. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Trans- 


letod tate English in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the Original. By Mrs. Ramsay. 
vols. | (Now ready. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” Fourth Edition, | vol. 5s. (Vow ready. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 


THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, and 


the ENGLISH POETS. By Exizaneta Barrett Browninc. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Commencement 


ofthe War. By a BLockapep Nevin Supsect. Being a Social History of 
those who took part in the Battles, from a personal acquaintance with them in 
their own Homes. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


THE LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. By Tuomas Macknicur. 
Demy &vo. 18s. 


TALES of ALL COUNTRIES. — Second 


Series. By ANnTHoNy TroLtope, Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” * Orley Farm,” 
&e. Post 10s. 6d. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS DURING the 


PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain Wayter Jervis, M.P. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The HISTORY of the BRITISH 


NAVY, from the Earliest Era to the Present Time. By C. D. Yonex, Esq.. Author of 
“The Life of the Duke of Wellington.” 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Charts, and a 
Portrait of H.R.H. Prince Alfred. by permission, to the Queen. Will be 
ready next week. 


The Author has had the assistance of all the Official Despatches and other Documents 
at the Admiralty. 


NOTICE.—MILDRINGTON the BAIRRIS- 


TER, the New Novel, 2 vols., will be ready at all the Libraries on Wednesday next. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME of the 


LIFE and TIMES of Sir JAMES GRAHAM will be ready on Monday next. vo. lbs. 


NOTICE.—The SOUTH AS IT IS; or, 


‘Twenty Years’ Experience in the Southern States of America; will be ready on Monday 
next. 


NOTICE.—WAITING for the VERDICT. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Anne Sherwood.” Now ready at every Library. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


THE NEW ROMANCE, 
3 vols. 31s. 6d 


THE FIRST TEMPTATION. 


Translated 
from the German by R. 


“ This is - every respect the most remarkable novel of our time. & truly a philosophical 
romance, and will be appreciated y as dealing severe 
blows at Hegel, and rman Moreover, to the 
general reade: be found one of the most interesting aeons they any ‘ever so with.” 


GRACE of GLENHOLME: a Novel. By 


W. Prarr, Esq., Author of “ Yorke House,” “ Betty Westminster,” &c. 


T. C. NEWBY, PUBLISHER, 20 WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


New Edition, much enlarged and improved, in cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; or, bound in calf, £2 2s. 
EBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. ee. Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cnauncey A. Goon- 


nicu, Professor in Yale Co) 

In announcing te New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call sttention to the features which 
distinguish it, and to put before those who are oy ant of such a k the points in _— it 
ome ‘all other io , and which render it t best that has yet been issued for the prac- 
tical pur, 8 

Accuracy of Definition—2. Pronunciation  Intelligib Marked_s. Completeness 
Obsolete Words—6. Uniformity in the Spelling—7. Quotations— 


‘ison, to be one of the che books ev w Edition, One Hundred and 
y Pages have been added. without ex 
the determination that the of the be fully maintained, and*that 
it shall keep pace with the requirements he age spe te the universal, Ley of education, the 
have added to this New Eaitions under thi torship of 
A Table of Appendix of New Words “Table of Phrases, 


of the Aster is blished b Sim n 


Bell & Daldy, A. Hal 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


cirvulatton ct Mudi's 


of Caples of the best Mew Becks ove in 


Single Suneesiiahin. One Guinea per Annum. 


List of Work tly added, and be 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Ready this day, uniform with “ Irish History and Irish Character,” post Syo. cloth, és. 


THE EMPIRE: 
A Series of Letters published in “ The Daily News,” 1862, 1863. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 


by permission, to Sir John Pakington. 


Now ready, | vol. demy 8yo. with 8 Chromo-lithographs, Maps and Plans, 18s. 


Dedicated, 


THE GATE OF THE PACIFIC. 


By Commander BEDFORD PIM, R.N., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. CLE. 
in} Empere bie bo book, ‘ The Pacific,’ and said he took much interest 


Correspon 
—— deals with a subject of vital and paramount importance.” —Saturda: 
“Tt put puts a great a in a clearer light, and embraces a mass of a ee such 
be read for the important political and mercial questions it raises, and 
wi read for q ns ises, and even 
those who widely differ from the author in the opinions of adv wiil peruse it with be ee nefit."’ 
thenceuin, 

“ The work is a very suggestive one, and we warmly commend it to the attention of those 
who wish fully to understand the present aspect of Central America, and the momentous 
interest that England has in having at at her command a omeee and cxpedions transit between 
our home and West I => Pacific, and thence a short route to British 
Columbia, Australia, an — communiestion that shall be A. aX. of the control of 
the United States, and iinet be recognised as the great highway of nations.” 

United Service Magazine. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


New Story by the Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 


‘Was commenced in “ONCE A WEEK" on March 7. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, F.C. 


New Story by the Author of “‘ East Lynne,” &c. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. &e. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


MR. RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 


2 vols, post 8vo. with a Map, 2Is. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D. 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


3 vols, post Svo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “The Life of Charlotte Bronte,” “Mary Barton,” &e. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


COMPLETION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Next month will be published, Vol. XV., 4s. 6d., of the 


WORKS 0F THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


BIOGRAPHIES contributed to mo “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 


(Shakspeare, Pope, Goethe, and Schiller) ; 


A TORY’S ACCOUNT of TORYISM, WHIGGISM, and 
RADICALISM ; and 
A PAPER, published | now for the first time, on the POLITICAL 
PARTIES of ENGLAND. 
pean by a complete General Index. 


EDINBURGH; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. on 
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—— 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS, 


In a few days, fep. 8vo. half-morocco, Roxburgh, 5s. 6d. 


THE ODES of HORACE, and the CARMEN 


SECULARAE. Translated into English Verse, with Notes and a Pre- 
face. By J. Conrneron, M.A., Professor of Latin, and Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College ; late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LOVE and MAMMON, and other Poems. By 


Fanny Susan Wyvitt, Author of “ Pansies.” 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY of QUEEN ISABEL, and other 
Verses. By M. 8. 


Sweet and graceful."—Knglish Churchman. 
sere is more sterling ore in this little book than we could cull from 4 score | volumes of 
the trash which is cobtinvally brought before us under the name of poetry.” — Read 
“ In many of these lyrics, as in the * Three Voices’ and * Love in Sorrow,’ the ‘cling is true 
at deep; and the longest poem in the volume,* Queen. Isabel,’ has a tender interest that 
carries ‘the reader on without leaving him leisure to be critical.’ Army and Navy Gazette. 


Lately published, fep. 8vo. ds. 


LAYS and POEMS on ITALY (Memorials 


of a Tour). By Francis ALEXANDER Mackay, Author of “ The 
Crook and the Sword,” “The Heir of Lorn,” “The Curse of Schamyl,” 
&e. 


“ The present usw of of julye ute its ‘ chosen King,’ as well as its past and its future, is sung 
in ne unworthy m: Service Magazine 
Treated with h ‘poetic power. er.” Literary Budge 
“ The polished language of Mr. Francis Mackay.” ‘estminster Trevi iew. 
Graceful alike in languace and i imagery ."’—Scotsy 
verse. power over human en ‘emotion. "—John Bull. 


Lately published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


J 
CHRISTOPHEROS, and other Poems. By 
the Ven. W. B. Mant, Archdeacon of Down. 
“ There is much real and dignified simplicity in these pages; and yet Archdeacon Mant can 
be lofty in style, and even grand, when the subject of his verses requires him to be so. 
Clerical Journal, 
“ A volume which many will be glad to have.” —Literary Churchman. 


Seventh Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s.; antique, or best plain morocco, 10s. 6d. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. First Series. By 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
Also, the Third Edition of the Second Series. Fep. 8vo. 5s.; antique, 
or best plain morocco, LOs. 
“ Miss Procter is a real artist." A thenceeum. 
“ The ideas themselves are very pure, beautiful, and strictly poetic.” — Literary Gazrtte. 


“ Miss Procter, Barry Cornwall's daughter, has already won favour with the public.” 
Spectator. 


Lately published, fep. 8vo. 5s.; antique, or best plain morocco, 10s. 6d. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection of 


Choice Lyries and Short Poems. From the time of Shakespeare to the 
present day. Edited by Wittiam ALLINGHAM. 
“ Drawn together * daaiy to delizht the lovers of poetry,’ and this end is ebundantly fulfilled. 


Both skill and research have been exercised in the compilation, which form: — Treasury of no 
common order. The book has carefuliy-arranged indices and notes.’ Guardia 


Lately published, 8vo. 12s. 


THE EARLY and MIDDLE AGES of 
ENGLAND. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford; and Prodesor of Modern History, King’ s College, London. 


Lately published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE and BOOKS; or, Records of Thought 
and Reading. By J. F. Boy =, M.A. 

thing oF the maxims, if it were not in some respects superior to any- 
There 


is wit and wisdom in it enough to be divided amongst half-a-dozen amicable 
councils,” ic. 


Lately published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HALCYON ; or, Rod-Fishing in Clear Waters. 


By Henry W aa, Secretary of the W cardale Angling Association. 
With Coloured Representations of the Principal Flies, and other Illus- 
trations. 


“ The book, which is just the right size for the pocket, contains the most minute tadenction.” 


‘ tator. 
“ Mr. Wade has succeeded admirably in his task of clearly and concisel: describing all the 
paraphernalia of the angler.” —Beil’s Life ife. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES into PETLAND. the Rev. 


J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “The LS atural History.” 
Witha Frontispiece, by Crane. 


“ Exhibits the same enthusiastic love of nature in = a © tions, and that easy and 


cracetul style of communicati formation which made ood’s other works 80 popular, 
Caledonian Mercury. 


Now ready, fep. &vo. 4s. 6d. 


MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT; or, the Frank- 


lyns. By the Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. 
Ric anaes Author of “Annie Maitland.” Illustrated by M. I. Booth. 
Of Miss type.”"—Saturday Review. 
“Well Ul of healthy women’ 's sentiment ; ‘Katie is a commendable story.” 
enum, 
leasant lette for child ritt 
he family life which surrounds * Katie’ A pretty and nate; “< : tthe tone is good, and the 
—engazes 


plot—we speak from ex: a child's interest with almost too keen arympathy.” 
Guardian, 


Now ready, fep, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH STORIES. Comprising Winnie 


Barton, by Jane K. Neale ; Nature’s Nobleman, by “F.;" How Ben 
Cliffe Changed his Mind, by “B. M. A.;” God’s Hammer, by the 
Author of “Rachel's Recollections.” Selected and revised by J. 
Erskine CLArke, M.A., Editor of “ Heart Music,” and “The Parish 
Magazine.” 
“ Everything that bears the stamp of Mr. Erskine Clarke's name is sure to be sound, strong, 
hich for truth and 


and manly. These are tales of working men’s lives, w pathos, and sim olicity 
of diction, we have seldom seen equalled.” —(Guardian. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISS ROGERS’ DOMESTIC LIFE in 
PALESTINE. 
“ really i purport to Daily Ni 


“ As entertaining as a novel, full of that rich flavour hich finds 
only in in books that record in a volume the observation ™ aa 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


SERVIA and the SERVIANS. By the Rey. 


W. Denrox, Author of “A New Commentary on the Gospels for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year.” 
“ An interesting and well-written account of a tour in Servia; it does not aim at maznilo- 
quent De 2 Lae aa effect, but it is a simple, natural, intelligent relation of what he 
—Guardia 
** Contains the views and opinions of a thoroughly impartial and conscientious man - 
Daily, cows. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. the Second Edition of 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS: a Selection 


from the Manuscripts and Correspondence of Mary Leadbeater, con- 
taining her Annals of Ballitore, with a Memoir of the Author ; ; Un _ 
lished Letters of Edmund Burke; and the Correspondence of 

R. Trench and Rev. G Crabbe. 

“ A picture of Quaker life seen through a rosy medium, and with the traits of a character 
tinged by eee simplicity, and having a range of fe: ling “and thought beyond Es: we should 
have thonght a Quakeress would possess.""_Saturday Review. 

* Written in an unaffected, pwc oy hearted manner, and with much of the oo of a Dutch 
painting. Its truthful delineations, its picturesque descriptions, and its rich bi hical star 
of incident, will ensure t! a welcome, from all who love to aoe of the old-fas ways 
and primitive manners of the last century." — Westminster Review. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS about MANY 
THINGS: being Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, Books, Place and 
Power, the Final Cause, &c. 

“ This quaint and amusing book is well written.”— Atheneum. 


“ This is no ordinary book. Its quaint humour and recondite anecdotes would alone make it 
worth perusal." —Parthenon. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER;; or, Plain and Perfite 
Way of Teaching Children to Understand, Ww rite, and Speak the Latin 
Tong, but specially purposed for the private brynging up of youth in 
gentlemen and noble men’s houses, and commodious also for all such as 
have forgot the Latin tong, and would, by themselves, without a schole- 
master, in short tyme, and with small paines, recover a sufficient 
habilitie to understand, write, and speak Latin. By Roger Ascnam. 
Edited, with Notes, by Jou E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

“ We are indebted to the Rev. J. E. Mayor for a most scholarlike and excellent edition of 
Roger Ascham's ‘ Schoolmaster.’ The genial old scholar would have jeaped for joy, could he 
have conceived that hte posthumous work on education, in all hundred” year of 

would, nearly ree ha on 


edited | brother Johnian, illustrated with most 
and convenient index.” —Guardian, 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR MAR- 


AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by Groner Lone, 
A. 


“ The thorough learned, but singularly simple and unostentatious scholar who has translated 
lucidated 1 thoughts of the most simple, though this most royal thinkers, 
well- fitted for hls task," Spectator. = 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. - 
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CHAPPELL & CO. 


NEW ROOMS, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


FOR SALE HIRE. 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE 


EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 1.—FOR THE CHURCH. 


With Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the 
new Venetian Swell, worked by the heel of the right foot, by which 
means a ereseendo can be produced without the use of the Expression 
Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. 
Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas. 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award : —“ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness 


No. 2.—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen Stops. 
This Instrument, finished in a style superior to any other kind, the 
whole of the interior mechanism being French polished, is consequently 
more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. Jt has a 
Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee 
Pedals, which are sometimes objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas, 


d with excell of 


manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S TEN GUINEA PIANOFORTE.—This instrument 
has a compass of Four Octaves, sufficient for accompanying the voice, 
the study of composition, the practice and performance of exercises, 
and such classical works as Bach's preludes and fugues. 


CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, 4 ft. 
3 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. ; height, 3 ft. 10 in. Compass, 63 oct. C to A. Neat 
case, with square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. ; 
height, 4 ft. Compass, 63 oet. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas net 
cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly secured, and are con- 
structed of solid mahogany. They are of such excellent manufacture 
throughout, that they are “confidently rec commended as being admirably 
adapted for India and for the Eastern Empire generally. The price in- 
cludes (1) packing-cases of tin and wood ; (2) a suitable tuning ham- 
mer or key ; (3) a tuning fork ; (4) some additional strings ; (5) a Book 
on Tuning and Preserving the ‘Instrument ; (6) and the carriage to the 
Docks. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of 
small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; 3 
admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent 
for keeping in tune; and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action 
yet made. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany ; 26 Guineas in Rose- 
wood or Walnut ; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 
3ft. din. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.~— 
‘To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and 
COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly 
satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the same 
simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to 
the tuners. ‘In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret (similar in all 
respects to other instruments at 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In 
best Walnut (similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. 


An immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums, 


Descriptive Lists sent on Application. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


In SHILLING NUMBERS, Post 


Free, 1s, 2d.; or, Three for 3s, 4d. 


EDITED BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


1. THIRTEEN SONGS by M. W. BALFE. is. 

TEN SONGS by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Is. 

"EN SONGS by WALLACE. 1s. 

TEN SONGS by MOZART, with ITALIAN and ENGLISH WORDS. Is. 

. TWELVE SACRED SONGS by JOHN pAEMETT. GEORGE BARKER, the Hon. 
Mrs. NORTON, CHARLES GLOVER, &c. Js. 


6. TWELVE SONGS by HANDEL. Edited by G. A. MACFARREN. Its. 
7. TEN SETS of QUADRILLES by CHARLES D'ALBERT, &e. Is. 
FORTY POLKAS by CHARLES D’'ALBERT, JULLIEN, KCENIG, &e. 1s. 


by D'ALBERT, GUNG'L, LANNER, LALITSKY, | 
| 


10, NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 1s. 

1). SEX PIANOFORTE PIECES by WALLACE. 1s. 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited b; MALLE. (No. 1.) Containing 
Sonatas Nos. | and 2 of Op. 2, com 

18, TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for SOPRANO ‘and CONTRALTO VOICES. 1s. 

14. TEN SONGS by SCHUBERT. 1s. 

1) EIGHTEEN of MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 1s. 

6. TWELVE SACRED DUETS. 1s. 

17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by OSBORNE and LINDAHL. 1s. 

is. TWELVE SONGS by VERDI and FLOTOW. 1s. 

iu. FAVOURITE AIRS from the MESSIAH. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. 

2”. BEETHOVEN'S ComeeAs. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 2.) Containing 
Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, aud Souata Op. 7, complete. is. 

vl. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by ASCHER and GORIA. 1s. 

2. TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY and BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 1s. 

3. TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES for the PIANOFORTE. 1s. 


2%. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. 1s. 


, 2. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. Is. 
| 26. D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &e. 1s. 
27. FIVE SETS of QUADRILLES as DUETS by CHARLES DAL ~ Is. 
28. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited CHARLES HALLE. (. Containing 
the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 1s. 


2. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT, Hon. Mrs. Nu, N, &e. Is. 
30. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by CIIARLES HALLE. (No. 4 Containing 
the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathetique. Is. 
31. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. had CHARLES HALLE. (No. 5.) Containing 
THOVEN'S SONATAS.” Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (x Containing 
32, N's INATAS. Edi A 4 No. 6.) 

and Sonata Op. tite the celebrated F ERAL MARCH. Js. 

33. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, aa Trios. 1s, 

of DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, 

nd Galops. 1s. 


al 
a. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. A New Selection. 1s. 
36. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. Is. 
37. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, 


&e. Is. 
38. FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, 
Schottisches, &c. Is. 


39. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK. A New Selection. 1s. 

40. VALSES by D'ALBERT and other Eminent Composers. 1s, 

i. i ie AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most Popular 
ras. 8. 

42. ONE HUNDRED IRISIl MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. 

43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged forthe Pianoforte. 1s. 


The whole of the Songs are Printed with Fianoforte Accompaniments. 


SAT URDA 


REVLEW wLONDON : CHAPPELL & aid 50 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


EW SPOTTISWOODE, at Xo. the Parish of St. Bride, in the C by DAVID 20 JONES, at the 


wad N 


0.88 Southampton Stree t, Strand, in the Parish of Si. Pauls Covent Garden, in the County of 


— Saturday, March \4, 1863. 
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